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RNITURE AND ITS 





ITALLAN TAPESTRY—RETURN OF THE 

{UPERB as the furniture of the Medieval 
kh) had become in the thirteenth century, 
with its picturesque carving and gilding, 
and with all the color and lustre of its dra- 
peries, it has never been claimed for it that 
its features were those of grace or ease. On 
the contrary, the character of every por- 
tion was completely rectilinear; up and 
down and across, always with sharp an- 
gles, ran every outline, with its purpose ful- 
ly proclaimed ; and although nobility and 
strength and a grave and stately pageantry 
wight thus have been served, any thing like 
airy elegance and the beauty of lightness 


Norr.—The illustrations for this article are mainly 
from the splendid photographic representations of 
Renaissance furniture by M. Goupil, of Paris, kindly 
furnished us by Messrs. Pottier and Stymus, of New 
York.—Ev. Harper. 
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SIXTEENTH OENTURY. ITALIAN SOFA: SAME PERIOD 
and of delicate symmetry was out of the 
question. 

But as life changed from the solemn in 
teusity of to the 
gayer disposition of the succeeding era, 
the household paraphernalia changed too; 
stiff and splendid majesty vanished before 
a light and joyous glittering effect that 
charmed the lines gave 
way to curves, and religious emblems to 
the emblems of pleasure. Circles of life 
in narrow and remote centres recognized a 
that 
outer world sent its messengers to brighten 


its mediwval character 


senses; straight 


vast world outside of their own limits; 


every home. 

Unless one appreciates the avidity with 
which the lately discovered classic manu 
scripts and their illuminations were stud 
ied, the forms thus learned re-appearing on 
by Harper and Brothers, in the Office of the Libr 


a- 


ity 
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n all objects, it is not easy 
of 
domestic sur- 
the dif- 
precise shapes of the 
Gothic and the or the 
of the Renaissauce implies. 
Louis XII. of France, for 
the work of furniture 
uning to dream of departing from 


how short a 


ot 


in so space 

hange 
was wrought as wide 
ween the 


fantastic 


2 ot 


See 


In- 
frame 


thic, having 
but 
construction, only 
vhat 


laid aside ogee and pin- 
right and old 
them with 
was called Italian ornament; and in 


retaining lines 


overlaying 


the very next reign we see the Renaissance, 
n full strength, covering construction, or- 
nament, and material together. 
grasp little of the 


One could 
nature and intention of 
the styles comprehended under this term 
if one could not explain something of the 
of and 
a change that began with 


source and significance so sudden 
itter a change 
irchitecture and spread into almost every 
other branch of art, but which in furniture 
ind its decoration appeared to much better 
idvantage than it did in architecture, de- 
tails that are trivial and frivolous on the 
of a vast building and in the betray- 
ing out-door sunshine being sometimes full 
of a picturesque charm in the drawing-room, 
beneath shelter, in the soft lamp-light, or 
glanced upon by fitful fire-light; and use, 
like beauty, being its own excuse. 


Whatever may be said of it otherwise, the 


scale 


furniture of the Renaissance in its origin 
ind in its nature can not fail to be interest- 
ng by reason of its connection with one of 
the most important and brilliant phases 
through which humanity has ever passed. 
The world’s story can be traced in a chair; 
ind a stranger to the study of the time 
would find in the reason of the merest little 
tripod, with its long curves, its masks and 
scrolls, so suddenly replacing the arched and 
crocketed Gothie forms, a riddle rivaling the 
Sphinx’s. But the truth is that the world 
at last out into the current 
where many streams meeting felt the tide 
ind deep calling unto deep, and the race 
vas answering the universal stir, in its art, 


had swung 


n its acquirement, in its homes, and con- 
sequently in the furniture of those homes. 
It was a mighty period, indeed, that upon 
which we come at the close of the thirteenth 

Its awakening twilight had been 
the darkness 


century 
felt before; and one 
might say that the Church had caught that 
first glimmer, had answered in the eftlores- 


In ages 


cence of the Gothie and its accompanying 
civilization, and had paused crystallized 
when the Flamboyant could do no more, if 
it did not rather seem that the Gothic had 
grown under repudiation and had continued 
in ignorance of the one principle in art after 
which the Renaissance labored—the service 
of beauty as a means of pleasure. 


From the moment of the intro 
the 
become 


new forms of religious beliet 
their bond - slave. The 
Christians had adopted for their 
the round tomb shape to which t 
secret worship had accustomed t 
when at last free, and favored } 
they made them, with their vreat 
and sometimes with a cluster of di 

the four 
hung in 
beautiful 


resenting 
Master 


evahye lists 
heaven above 

most the dome of 
itself. Rigidly excluding at first 
then types of ornament, they « 
them after their own ideas in a f 
noble, if not always graceful, sche1 


l 


as as 


every line was an expression of thi 
faith of their religion. At a late 
they borrowed certain portions of 
cient ornament, but only in giving 
bolic use and meaning it never knew 
that is, if they used the acanthus s 
instance, it was in terminating it 
significant and sacred number of fo 
most of the beauty of outline lost 
heavy and crude arrangement, and tl 
depending almost entirely on color, 
was of the richest, frequently with ¢ 
backgrounds, every saint having | 
especial tints and symbols. Upon this 
bolism was founded all the decoratio 
obtained in Christendom previous to 
of the Renaissance, where, in defere: 
the principles of heathen art at its hig 
it was dismissed, and only pure bea 
garded, Thus it was in religious fig 
and figures of religious interpretatio1 
even furniture had been ornamented 
Virgin and Child, the saint and his en 
and the Biblical stories not being he 
sacred to be sculptured and painted on « 
chair, and armory. 

While the style of which we speal 
syzantine, was forming in the East 


Western artists were working up thi 
vistas of the 
wants of their own meridian 
art dividing exactly as the paths of 
Church divided between the East and \W 
in such buildings as St 


Roman basilicas to suit 
the pat 


bration of the rites of the Greek Ch 


Sophia’s the « 


being best observed, as in such as Col 


Cathedral, and the Rhenish school ger 
ly, those of the Latin Church. The s 
of the Byzantine, however, leavened 
whole; it was that of the new, the ¢ 


tian religion, as opposed to the pagan ; 1 


of an art which, full of the rich young 


enthusiasm, and fervor of its usurpatio! 
similated every thing to itself, invented 1 


forms, and then adopted the antique 


such modifications that it was no 


lo 


recognizable; an art that had an imp 


which sent it along a conquering way 
we see its nimbus 


Divine head under this symbolism, anc 


the glory proper to t 


Lt 
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ent of the trefoil 
he Arab, and the tleur-de-lis of its 
of the purity of the 
where throughout 


in the se allope d 


‘ Xpre SSilon 
rin—every 
the Seandinavian soldiers 


traditions 


ce, while 


took its home, 


‘ pire 


r the missionaries had preceded them, 

i the famous Runic knot of the North 

een found to be only the erushed ser- 
the Byzantine type of the Redemption. 
mean time Damascus, an appanage 
empire in the South, was conquered 

e Arabs, who, without any art of their 

it that period, but ambitious and with 
extreme love of splendor, swarmed up 
i the desert sands to be dazzled by the 
eck cities, and straightway to set the 
tive Byzantine designers a new task in 
jue and minaret and pavilion. The re- 
mn of the Saracen thus came in to modify 
had already undergone modification : 
must be, according to its mandates, an 

ty of ornament, but no portrait of a 

v thing, flower or creature, The artists 

e seventh century had a cunning fancy : 
obeyed the law of their captors in evad- 
{; structure and superstructure and or- 
nt were a wilderness of intertwining 
es and curves and angles, flowers ceasing 
st on the edge of being flowers, leaves 
might have been the leaves seen in a 
, birds and beasts that told the whole 
of life although 
d have accused their origin. 


animal one never 
As this 
in its new development went still far- 

r southward, it went westward too, from 
ascus to Cairo, from Egypt to Sicily, 
ing constantly finer and richer, till it 
into lovely flower at Palermo; and 
the marauding and victorious Normans 
edit, and marrying it to their own round- 
led Romanesque again, the descendant 
he old Roman gloritied by the Byzan- 
, made Monreale, Cefalu, and 
rnificent with its beauty. The pointed 
, Which appeared first in Cairo in the 


Messina 
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middle of the seventh century, was carried 
the Saracens to Sicily in the ninth, and 
Normans northward and to 


thre 
England in the the won- 


by 
by thenee 
twelfth, where in 
drous work of the succeeding centuries the 


mosque of the Moslem and the temple of the 


THE RENAISSANCE, 

Grecian were thus bent to the purposes of 
the Christian ; where, let say 
what they will, we prefer to fancy that the 


and purists 
idea of their surrounding and original life 
had wrought upon the minds of the artists, 
and that the light and lovely tent of the 
desert of the South and the arching boughs 
of long forest reaches in the North were 
both remembered in the superb and soaring 
structure of the Gothic. 

All that the Gothic had become in ehurech 
and reliquary, it became soon in the house 
and its furnishing; and the poet of the 
hearth can hardly hope for fitter frame to 
his ballads than the old hall of that day, 
with its hangings, its dais, its minstrel gal- 
lery, and the quaint shapes of its scant fur- 
niture—its dressers, armories, and benches. 

This work had been accomplishing during 
that long and dark season when otherwise 


the intellect seemed to be in eclipse every 


where but in the Chureh, and there 
active only in broadening the base of an 
It remained 
ceeding era to do what neither Chureh nor 


was 


immense power. for the sue- 
Cesar had done, and to do it largely in de- 
fiance of both Chureh and Cesar. 

this of the Re- 
naissance, art, except that of architecture, 
throughout Christendom, was but just stir- 


Just before dawning 


ring in its slumber, science existed only as 
sorcery, chemistry was only alchemy, as- 
tronomy was only astrology, medicine and 
mathematics were magic and the black-arts, 
geography was a traveller’s tale, history was 
a monk’s prejudice, political economy was 
fire and rapine and the revenue wrung from 
with labor 
that they never saw the littleness of their 


masters; there was no learning but that of 


peoples of slaves bent so low 





oe 
Hob 


for the 
nimble quibbles upon words and their shad 
the lost them 
Thomas d’ Aquinas, his labors 


dogmas, no intellectual forum but 


ows in which scholastics 


selves; St 
applauded by his world, was writing folios 
upon the nature and habits of angels ; coun- 
cils of doctors were debating such points as 


whether the ass, hesitating between two 


equal temptations, say, two bushels of vats, 


unable to choose, would starve to death, and 


ien led to market, he was led by 
; halter; 
tierce tussles of wit in deciding the aftirma 


whether, wi 


his or by his were having 


ITALIAN OAK CHAIR: HENRI IL 


Ww 


accommodate 
Middle-Age theology ; 
figures, 


W 
W 


ousness of their domestic 
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orld was absorbed in a 
Aristotelian 


Vain ¢ 
dial 
The Arabs 
their algebra, geometry 
ith all their 
ith their decorative arts and tl} 
life, w 


exact 


sciences, 


ad insensibly produced their efi 


long before have been of vast se) 


general enlightenment, had ther 


ll 


itercommunication of ideas. 


of Christianity was a Chinese 


WALNUT CREDENOE? 


all outer ideas. In the 


LOUIS XI. FRENOIW AND FLEMISH POTTERY 


tive of two negatives, the negative of three, | pire there were treasures of classica 


the affirmative of four, and making it clear 
“that that that that that” rhetorician used 
was worthy the day’s and night’s conten- 
and 


tion; a caricature of the period repre 


sents these same councils discussing, during 


twelve or fifteen weeks, the question as to 
whether the chimera, bourdannant in outer 
space, was capable of devouring second 
intentions; kings were fighting, courtiers 
were poisoning, the Church was burning its 
witches; and for the rest, the 


enemies as 


but since the excommunication of thi 
triarch, in the middle of the eleventh ec: 
ry, they had been inaccessible; the C1 
militant arrayed itself, on the one 
against that science which suspected 
the sun had not remained fast since the 
of Joshua’s imprecation, “Sun, stand 
still upon Gibeon, and thou, Moon, in 
valley of Aijalon,” and against that art 
the other hand, which had been broug! 
perfection in the worship of false 


grou 
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on of the laws and principles of 


thus neither priestly nor kingly 
to had 
, the glory of having helped forward 


at would seem have any 


ind tremendous mutation. It came 
it the command of a greater powet 
e! the power of humanity itself, 
through its great minister, Com 
at enlarger of knowledge and illu 
of the public mind, binding the ends 
orld together in golden chains. One 
ifter another had already been slow- 
ting the masses who composed and 
d it, and those to whom such as were 
returned, as to the undreamed power 
ssession of other races, amazing them 
ie enlighten- 
sh of the 
ind delight- 
the 
ot 
had 


abate- 


em with 
wealth 

Moslems ; 
some 
f self 
ind 

together 


- conti- 
content, 
with 
found respect 
ose other races 
their aeccom- 
ents and ae- 
an insa- 

for 


longing 
acquisitions. 
had, moreover, 
tributed to cre- 
wide - spread 
Ssness and de- 
of exploration, 
rought distant 
s near, and 
the 

1 commonplace 
The 
mean 
to 
for the 
of their 
es through these 


impossi- 


vement. 
barons, 

n order 
funds 
ment STATE 


OHAIR OF OAK? 


LOUIS XIL 
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Europeans lay blanching on the plains of the 
East, and nothing had been accomplished, 
doubt began to visit this vast public mind 
as to the authority of the powers command- 
such undertakings, and, with the first 


ng 


rustle of the wings of that celestial visitant, 


In the 
had been created 


thought was alive, awake, at work. 


intervals of peace a trade 
for those objects discovered to be desirable, 
of wealth made at 


than formerly ; 


and which the increase 
tainable by sO Inany more 
pilgrimages had taken place partly for relig 
and all the cities of 
the West were presently following as far as 


ion, partly for barter; 


they were able the example which had long 


since been set by Venice. For as early as 
the beginning of the thirteenth century there 
were foreign con- 
sulatesestablish- 
ed at Venice, and 
had for 


indefinite 


she an 
time 

selling to 
West, or to 
ot it 

buy, 
het 


heen 
the 
so much 
as could 


spices, swe 


FRENOIL CHAIR 


meats, ivory, silks, tissues, cloths of gold (of 


campaigns, had been obliged to part 
th portions of their estates, to sell them 
by 


acre; tradesmen became buyers and 


fs became masters, and with possession 


stake in society, their wits were per- 
Kings 
the 
of privileges to their great towns, sell- 
the right to enact laws and elect offi- 
full 


ciIng-men and trades, and the enactment 


s sharpened to its preservation. 


princes, also, raised revenue by 


these towns were of guilds of 
iws for self-government doubtless stim 
ted the mind in other paths than that of 
ne labor; the common people began to 
from their posture of servile trust, to 
< abont on the earth and wonder. More 


n all, when the bones of two millions of 


which Negropont paid tribute to her, and she 
again to Germany), linen from Egypt, gold 
furs, from Russia, 


and silver, wax and rugs 


from Persia, glass and furniture—our word 
to the I 


articles, leather, 


cargo deriving from her carico: sast 


she sold coarser canvas, 
soap, copper, tin, and the arms and slaves 
which made her a constant subject of re 
buke. It the 


usual point of view of history, while the Brit 


is hard now to believe, from 


ish Isles are so great a power and Venice a 
mere dependency, that in that period Great 
Britain was a cipher and Venice among the 
dominations of the “The Vene 
their historian, “looked upon 
islanders 


wor ld. 
tians,” 
their 


says 


fellow as a people whose 
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products and manufactures rendered their Nor had the rage of the ear 
frie ndship highly valuable, but not more entirely destroyed these objects 
valuable than the friendship of Bruges or In the first burst of zeal, to be 
the friendship of Marseilles.” Through temples had been wrought over 
their commerce with the Golden Horn and Christian ceremonial, and those 
the regions beyond, the Venetians had en- entirely overthrown; the statue 
riched their capital with the fantastic reliefs had 


suffered with the 
charm of the art of those farther paral- temples; gods and goddesses, 1 


lels; when the rest of Europe knew little fauns, had been broken by sti 
but the rudest forms, the Venetian dwelling ground under wheels, burned to 


was already tine within with the carved and furnaces 


; and what the zeal of 
] 


inlaid furniture of the Greek and Persian. bigots spared, the wars of the 
Through Venice more than through any afterward 


accomplished in’ the 
other channel the knowledge of such possi- 


concerning the worship of image 
bilities passed over toward the Ocecident ; universe,” 


says Emeric David, ‘ 
and as Venice was in this way answerable with the 


noise of the hammers 
stroyed the chefs- wurre of Scopas, | 
later years of the medizeval art,she became and Callimachus.” It 
also answerable, with her conquest of the 


for much of the splendor accompanying the 
was Te 
early father, who declared the ti: 
Greek empire and capture of Constantinople, invention of the devil. Yet, in s 
for much of the art of the Renaissance, that zeal 
While Italy had been ravaged by the 
Northern barbarian, Constantinople had re- 
tained much of the magnificence with which 
her founder had surrounded her, abounded 


and rage had done, 1 
cient beauty remained in Constant 
church and palace, in carvings, « 
mosaics, and rich furnitures, while 

of ancient learning, besides, wer 

in ancient palaces and their glorious furni- | the hand of the explorer. Aud at 
ture, and was still a store-house of the elder 
art and learning. Rome, meanwhile, had 
remained neglected and abused during the 


of the iconoclasts many artists, thi 
of their employment in the Gree] 
had sought their livelihood in ey 
imperial and papal residence at Ravenna, ticed their arts in Venice and Flor 
her domestie quarrels having done what the elsewhere, and had left sufticient 
barbarians scorned to do; and when the, in addition to that of the 
strife of factions failed, the ignorant and 
irreverent having finished by pulling her 
monuments to pieces to find material for 
their baser buildings. “Ancient Rome,” 
says Milman, “was considered a quarry from 
which the church, the castle of the baron, 
or even the hovel of the peasant might be 
repaired ;” and the impartial Gibbon tells 
us that “the fairest columns of the Ionic 


ruins 
there, for people to know what le 
before the conquest of the empir 
beauty open to the first comer. 
Venice and Flanders had at last n 
conquest of this beauty and these t 
through those powers chiefly, the 
always taking the lead, did they rea 
rest of the world, and Venetian and | 
ish workmanship led the workmans! 
and Corinthian orders, the richest marbles the Renaissance in furniture, as at 
of Paros and Numidia, were degraded, per- all else. To Venice travelled thos: 
haps to the support of a convent or a sta- sought the manuscripts rifled fr 
ble.” The great Constantine in creating a Greeks, and containing a large shar 
city that, holding the keys of the wealth of classic letters that remained. The 
two continents, should supplant the mighty tance of these manuscripts in deter 
mistress of the world on her seven hills, had the forms taken by Renaissance art was 
spare d no thought, time, labor, or treasure: solute Their contents and illuminat 


gave the requisite shapes, their study 1 


re 


ecireus, torum, aqueduct, temple, portico, ( 


valace, had been built and decorated in the the life using these shapes familiar, an 


reverence that they inspired for the suy. 
or civilization which they indicated ca 
the adoption of these shapes, and gav 
horizontal a portion of its old preced 
In Venice, Petrarch, coming on his 1 
embassies, and waking with the blu 
chosen city, had caused his emissaries first silver waters and the trembling masts 
to bring back exact report and copy of their Dandoto’s fleets around 

homes in Rome; and on their arrival they 
were lodged in palaces so precisely the coun- 


} 

lavish style of the latter form of the an- 
tique. lo increase the wealth of her rival, 
I 


me had herself been robbed of statues, 


"a 
vases, and bass-reliefs. When certain of 
the patricians Visited the emperor, he, de- 
siring to entice them to residence in the 


him, sought 

found the precious writings which he « 
ied, and which he besonght his friends 
terpart of their own, with the same vesti- copy and collate. 


From here probably 1 
bules, walls, baths, beds, tables, seats, and 


than elsewhere did Nicholas V. collect 
invaluable remnants of the ruined By 
tine libraries, which enabled him to se¢ 
for us such versions as we have of the chi 


furniture in general, together with statuary, 
that they found it impossible to credit the 
fact that they were not at home. 
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s and the writings of the fathers admiration compelled from it by the work 
ireek Church. And it was from of the ancient, the etfort to imitate was the 
subsequently that the Aldine Press first result, and the natural flow of its own 


| broadcast the duplicates of those peculiar genius was checked for more than 


id opened the portals of all the tive hundred years. 

and faney of the olden world. It is not, then, the restoration of the clas 
luplicates did not fall on barren. sie that is responsible for the era which we 
They were like sunshine let in on call the Renaissance, but only for the turn 
vin soil long in shadow. A wonder- which the Renaissance took in art and lit 
th responded, What this growth erature Phe Renaissance itself had already 

next three hundred years show begun in the birth of such a man as Roget 
array of names; with Dante and Bacon, in the invention of gunpowder, of 
o, as well as Petrarch, when the the mariner’s compass, in the knowledge of 
the Troubadours were sung, estab- the laws of optics, the property of lenses 


] 


with the he Ip of the sweet sibilla the elastic force of gas, in the discovery ot 


the Langue d’Oc, a national tongue the earth by Columbus, of the heavens Dy 


osto. Pulei, Tasso, and the rest to use; ( opernicus, and, much more than all else, 


aucer, Spenser, Shaksy are, deepen in the study of the ancient Roman 

riches of the English tongue; with codified by Justinian, to which. 

s, Ronsard, Clement Marot, Calvin, finding of the Pandects at Amalfi. 

me, and Sealiger upholding the lil- ed world had begun to thoek—the Romar 
France; with Camoens and Cervantes: law whose cohesion has been compared by 
Gutenberg, Erasmus, Paracelsus, Lu- Leibnitz to that of mathematics, and whose 
lickening thought; with Tycho Brahe, majesty, says Michelet, caused the shaking 
rand Galileo weighing the stars; with edifice of false Rome to crumble before the 
ue and Giotto lighting the lamp for face of eternal Rome; whose application 
ido, Raphael, Michael Angelo, Diirer, assured each individual of safety, largely 


vio, Titian, Holbein; with Brunelles- did away with the need of fortitied dwell 
easuring the foundations of old for- ings, and rendered humble homes possibl 
en Rome, and ascertaining all the meth- Under the arbitrament of justice thus in 


incient art in order to build Florence voked, the sword was no longer thrown into 


r; with Palladio renewing the Atheni- the scale, the fastness was no longer 
ries in Venice. 
nh many respects this opening of an-’ 
irt and ancient letters at that peculiar 
vas a misfortune. And as to all other 
vs, so to furniture as well; for while it 
irse brought in countless variations of 
ind a whole world of novel ornament, 
ving the old, creating the new, it open- 
» path by which furniture was eventual- 
egraded with pretentious instability and 
od. It gave a direction to thought, 
that is to be regretted. For the human 
under totally new conditions was busy 
itself and its surrounding scenery ; it 
s making immense discoveries in nature, 








ving itself to vast problems, when it en- 

da field that the ancients had already 
ned, and stopped to learn and to admire 
had previously been done, till it al- 

st forgot its original end. Had the virile 
vigorous individual mind of the barba- 

gone on as it was going, it is impos- 


to conjecture what marvels it might 





have achieved, and what civilization it ; 
Ps 2 == 
POMPEILAN TABLE: SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
SEE PAGE 642 





ht not have reached, equaling in its 
line, if not surpassing, the civilization 
Greek and Roman by the superior strength 
f race—a strength not weakened by devel- cessity of life; the walls that had been those 
ient solely in the masculine member of of a closed fortress became parts of an opel 
race, as in the ancient, but where in the manor-house; great glass windows took the 
ference accorded to woman it was felt place of the deep slits and loop-holes, and 
t “God created man in His own image, illuminated the generous rooms; balconies 
the image of God created He him, male hung here and there on the outer walls; 
d female created He them.” But in the gardens grew up about them; sometimes 
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the castle moat itself turned in‘o a blos 


soming flower bed eucircling the old stones ; 
the mailed warriors of the vassalage were 
no longer coming and going by privilege in 
that had found out how to dis- 


this house 


pense with them; the place was no longer 


an intrenchment or a lair, but a secure and 
comfortable dwelling; and the rude and se- 
vere shapes of the former furniture were no 
longer suitable, but those adapted to the 
different condition of life, easier, more lux- 
irious, less indicative of the hard discipline 
of a period of petty warfares, lending to re- 
perhaps to study, certainly to self-in- 


pose, 
dulgence, more expressive of the new sense 
of had every where 


kindled desire. 


beauty whose rumort 


FLEMISH OUATR: 1680. OAK OREDFENUE:? 

Before the invention of printing, the Goth- 
ce cathedral had been the book of the peo- 
ple; they found in its multitudinous ecarv- 
ngs and representations all the story of the 
physical and of the spiritual world; they 
studied history and human nature there, 
the world past and the world to come. But 
printing told a plainer story; there 
was no time then to spell out the meaning 
oft 
tric 


soon 


involved symbolisms, the burden of in- 
hass-reliefs, when types instructed 
to infinitely more purpose. Gothic carving, 
Gothic symbolism, Gothic forms, were prac- 


ate 


tically done, however their shadows might 
linger round their old haunts. What should 


take their place? What but the forms of 
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that older day on which just nov 
of all Christendom were bent—\lh: 
have said, partly because of the s] 
in the conquest of the Greek e1 
becoming familiar, partly 
general attention to the classic n 
and interest in their period, the 
which the dark places of all Cli 
were being explored: the broken 
rising her 
beauty unextinguished by the mir 
turies; the encumbering soil torn aw 
the glory of the overthrown and burik 
ple; vase, urn, bust, column, term, t! 
the fret, the anthemion, the guil 
echinus and astragal, re-appearing 
nobles of a returning dynasty, to e1 


because 


from long sacrilege, 
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| old empire again. 


As one by one the love 
wonders came to view, the delightful sight 
caused a shudder of revulsion from the grit 
forms that had so long received honor, 
the world went over to their worship. 
Venice, as the reader has seen, alré 
overtlowed with the novel beauty unde 
added Oriental luxuriance; Florence, v 
a commerce only second to that of An 
and Venice, abounded in the same for 
which the more refined and scholarly t 
of her court reduced to a nearer consonal 
with the old Greek and Roman 
the Italian cities, cultured, Lat 
speaking centres, followed in the sani 
rection; Rome, with her innumerable rm 


outli 


lesser 





VT 


em. 
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ints, took her place once more as 


of the world; Italy became again 
en of the When 
rench crossed the Alps and came 
plains where afterward such 


gods, the armies 
one 
; that of Gaston de Foix was spilled, 
before them in all the splendor 
irbles and palaces like an appari- 

e beautiful past ; conquering, they 
fascinated } the spell 
veliness found there, they aban- 


mquered ; »V 
its charm, and 
Each expedition, 
of the 
Louis 


the mselves to were 
r its possession. 
senseless Italian 
of Charles 


the wars 


VERE, 


ssive reigns 


WALNUT ARMOIRE ON ITALIAN PEDESTAL: SIXTEE 


I., and Francis I., carried back to France 
story of these classic marvels, the fuller 
»wledge of their character and construc- 
, some peculiar and portable portion of 
Under their influence the palace of 
Louvre was remade, Fontainebleau was 
t, the Tuileries, the Hétel de Soissons, 
| chAteau after chateau vast and 
ely, light and airy, furnished and adorned 
what was called the Italian style. The 
at credence and the state chair of the 
of Louis XII. (illustrated on pages 636 
| 637) show toward what furniture was 


rose 


641 


tending at that day, and the reader can ob- 
serve its growth by comparison of these ob 
jects with those of the period of Francis I 
and Henri ll. He will see that the construe 
tion of the chair and eredence of Louis XII. 
has hardly departed from the character of the 
Medieval, for although the ornament is elab 
orate, it scarcely breaks the outline, and all 
the solid lines are straight and strong and 
uncompromising, and the surfaces perfect- 
ly flat, without a hint of roundness or life. 
Although the ornament is quite in the Ital- 
ian spirit, with the heavy curls of the first 
arabesques striving for their later lightness 
and makir the 


transformations with hu 


NTH CENTURY. BSOREEN IN TAPFSTRY: LOUIS XIV. 

man figure, with the vases, the medallions, 
the griffins’ heads, and other characteristics 
that had already assumed prominence be 
yond the Alps, there is otherwise nothing 
of the classical about it all. Yet in the 
smaller oaken credence of the time of Fran 
cis L.,in the little walnut armoire of the Di 
jonnaise school, standing upon an Italiar 
pedestal of the same epoch, in the other ar 
moire with incrustations of marble and col 
ored woods, and in the tiny walnut armoire 
of the time of Henri II., classical outlines 
predominate, the flat surface and profile are 
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tirely banished, the round arch ap- not used, it was because it was 
temple porch, the fluted pillar covered 


that procession of dark 
apital, the caryatids, the herme, 


which were poised the aerial 


RE, INLAID WITH MARBLE AND COLORED WOOD: FRANCIS IL WALNUT CHAIR: ITALIAN, SEVEN 


OENTURY. BUST IN WHITE FAIENOCE: ROUEN, 
giving us the right to say that the Renais- | 
sance reached the greatest height it ever 
had in France during the reigns of Francis 
l.and Henri IL, held in vogue there largely 
by its beauty and largely by the influence 
of the Italian princesses who became the 
wives of the French kings and princes, who 
loved ease, luxury, and elegance, and who, 
with the custom of wearing masks, brought 
in the Italian fashions of the ménage. 

Thus with the gradual re-application of 
the old Roman law lending a security under 
which one could abandon one’s self to pleas- 
ure, had come old Roman luxury; and while 
the splendors of Pompeii were still sheathed 
in the soft gray ashes of their burial, some- 
thing of their kindred splendors from which 
the art of the old Egyptian and Asiatic was 
absent, but where, although only the pure 
Greek was songht, the Saracenic could not 
be hindered from 


delicate and daring fancy projecting 
the deep-colored background, inclose 

in architectural outlines that lined th« 
with seeming palace fronts out of 
portals these exquisite figures seems 
float; but instead of the huge slabs 
sidian or of blackened glass that somet 
had replaced these panels, the late 

of the Renaissance, ignorant of this pecu 
fashion of its archetype, but revert 

it through natural affinity, used the 
glass mirrors of the Venetians. A Pompe 
table, now in the museum at Naples, t 
and slender, where three leopard’s legs, 
nected by slight scroll-work, uphold 
androsphinxes with lofty outstret 
wings,.that in turn support a circular s 
on whose rim are festoons and the ox-! 
over mouldings of the egg and dart (se¢ 
page 639), might be imagined a product 
intrusion, had arisen in | of the most fortunate period of the Renais 
every castle and palace. If, in the new | sance, of that half century when the s) 
style of decoration, that peculiar to the in-| metry and grace of the Greek were rea 
terior wall surface of Magna Grecia was) reached, and the uncouth emblems of t 
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ves forgotten In the triumph of the 

to. Yet the facades oft te mples 

ched upon the walls of the inte 

the Renaissance period as in the 

and wherever in the decoration 

es, on wall, vase, or article of fur 

t eould be introduced, there was the 

cure, With all its soft curves and 

1eS, although it Was not at once 

ection of drawing was reached in 

ere were swarms of Cupids tangled 

ds of tlowers aud alive with their 

mbols, and if the female figures so 

used were not * prodigies ot 

ssion and buoyaney rising of them 

mm the ground, and sustained with 

ort in the voluptuous air that cra 

1,’ as the Pompeian figures have 

ribed—* as many dancing nymphs, 

different dances, attitudes, move- 

ilulations, characteristics, and dis- 

iys of removing and putting on 

nite variations, in fine, upon two 

vibrate with voluptuous luxuri- 

in a thousand ways”’—it is be 

» artists of the Renaissance worked 

sly, groping for the secret word of 

, and actuated only by admiration 

tulation, and not consciously by the 

il idea, while the Pompeian had been 
to the origi- 
lea, although 
| by the sen- 
velty of the 


s it may be 
iat the great 
tions are not 
wotentates and 
merely, they 
the universal 
and it was 

ke one of the 
ces of nature 
this wonder- 
regeneration 
ve have traced, 
remoulded 
minds, man- 
dwellings, 

| also re- 
| the furni- 
of those dwell- 


» influence of 
iaissance did 
if course, reach 
ture until it 
stablished it- 
philosophy 
science and 


at | my eT 


WALNUT CABINET: HENRI IL 


nment, until SIXTEENTH CKNTURY. CARVED OAK CHAIR: HENRI IV. FALENOE 


d had its way 
literature and painting and sculpture 
irchitecture. Till it had rebuilt the 
ice, there was no need of refurnishing it; 


when it was refurnished, of course it could 

be consistently with the new architect- 
ure, the new fashions otherwise. This re- 
quired then the Renaissance forms, and 
Wherever they were in request these forms 
were coustautly renewed from Italy, that 
kept far ahead of the rest of Europe in the 
matter—tor France yet found it difficult to 
free herself entirely from the Gothic, and 
its grimaces were always intruding among 
her exotic eleganvies All the articles 
newly made were made to accord with the 


new ideas of life, so different from that of 


the rigid, inclosed, and battailous periods 


past. Society had become polite ; one 
moved at will; one wore delicate and 
shining garments; one sat at the wide 
window chairs were made easy to move, 
handily to dispose the folds, comfortable 
for the varying attitude; one lounged 
sofas became luxurious as those of the 
triclinium; one desired beauty—there were 
busts, vases, antiquities, faience, grés de 
Flandre. Every thing was lighter and love 
lier, more easily managed; the construc 
tion became less a matter of moment than 
the ornament, exactly reversing the habit 
of the Gothic; instead of the long bolts 
and hinges and the huge hammered locks, 
there was the inlaid work, there were panel 
and = transverse 
covered with 
carving, glazed 
with porcelain 
plaques of the 
tenderest tints, 
or decorated 
with the enam- 


els * Limoges, 


ALABASTER MEDALLION—IIEAD OF AMAZON! ITALIAN, 
VASE: MOUSTIER. 


that had been already perfect for genera- 
tions. In the love of the antique, cabinets, 
buffets, even doors, became miniature eleva- 
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tions of heathen temples, chests became sar- 
cophagi, tables became altars. 

The material of which this furniture was 
made was of an extravagant richness; new 
woods were adopted, old woods were enrich 
ed; ebony was in great favor, and even im- 
itations of it, ivory, and mother-of-pearl ; 
ind wherever the commoner woods were 
used, they were superbly gilded and painted, 
isin many of the articles of the quattrocen- 
to, or what is called the first great style of 


the Renaissance, its predecessor, the trecen- 
to, not having exactly ranged itself. The 
gold here was very pure and thick, laid on a 
surface carefully prepared and worked with 
the tool, the painting being done by such 
artists as Dello Delli and Andrea di Cosimo. 
Besides this, the Venetians used largely an 


inlay of woods and ivories in geometric 
designs that they had from the Persians 

a branch of the art which the Florentines 
presently enlarged, carrying out the inlay 
with lapis lazuli, heliotrope, amethyst, tur- 
qnois, and other yet more precious substance, 
ind adding a rich damascene work of gold 


decoration of houses, delighted in 
their figures up into quaint and 
attitudes, and if the architecturs 
terly tame, though showy and ¢ 
agery continued to be full of indiy 
aud of inventiveness.” One can ¢ 
agine how striking and how pleas 
all this growing magnificence of { 
hold when one remembers how m: 
comparison, in the reign of St. Li 
the furnishing of the noblest halls 
bare stone floor, the arms and ar 
upon the pillars, the one long wood 
the single chair of the master, the s 
the retainers, to which, when straw 
ter and reeds in summer were strey 
the floor, and hangings stretched a 
wall, an unsurpassable sumptuousn: 
supposed to have been added, and a 


| fect certainly was gained. Some 


what furniture ultimately becany 
fashion may be gathered from Evely 


tion, although a vague and clumsy 


the wondrous pieces that he saw uy 


} Southern journeys, arresting him in 


that showed nothing 





sort had yet reached 











tive shores. ‘Here ws 
vers tables of pietra con 
his diary runs, “ whi 





marble ground inlaid 
several sorts of marbles 
stones of various colors 
senting flowers, trees 
birds, and landscapes 

is represented the town 
horn by the same hai 
inlaid the altar of St 
renee, Domenico Ben 
whom I purchased 1 
pieces of the same wot 
eabinet.” In Florence 
ters a large square roo! 
the middle of which s 
cabinet of an octangu 

so adorned and furnishes 
crystals, agates, and s 


tures as exceeds any des 


tion. This cabinet is 
the Tribuna, and in it 
pearl as big as a haze 


The cabinet is of ebony, la 


and jasper; over the doot 
round of Michael Angelo 


the cabinet, Leo X., with 
er paintings of Raphael! 


Sarto, Perugino, and Coi 


vio, viz., a St. John, a \ 
a Boy ,two Apollos, two | 
of Diirer, rarely carved. 





ITALIAN OAK PEDESTAL, 


ud silvyerandiron. Carving, however, was 
still the chief ornament of all furniture, and 
it this time the carvers, we are told by Mr. 
Pollen, “on all kinds of wood furniture and 


this cabinet isa globe of 

excellently carved, the 
of Hercules in massy silver, and mat 
comparable pictures in small.” A sé 
cabinet is square, and “ valued at ¢ 


thousand crowns, showing on every fro 
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one of birds‘ and 


Des< 


tf curious work 


ft pretra commessa : 


M 


ent 
ird, 


one a 


Angelo: on the th 


Cross, ot 


THR ¢ 


SIXTEENTH ¢ 


INLAID WITH IVORY, 
DELIVERED :” 


AN EBONY CABINET, 


Blessed Saviour and the Apostles, of 
r; and on the fourth, a crucifix of the 

Betwixt the pictures two naked Ve 

s by Titian; Adam and Eve by Diirer; 
several pieces by Pordenone and Del 
te.” Yet another, that he sees at Padua, 
supported by “twelve pillars of Ori 
| agate, and railed about with erystal. 
fabrie of this cabinet 
set thick with agates, turquoises, and 

precious stones, in the midst of which 


was very ingen 


in antique of a dog in stone, seratch- 
At the villa 
f Prince Ludovisio, also, formerly the viri- 
im of Sallust, Evelyn sees “a very rich 
stead (which sort of gross furniture the 
ilians much glory in, as formerly did our 
vrandfathersin England in their inlaid wood 
, inlaid with all sorts of precious 
nes and antique heads, onyxes, agates, 
d carnelians, esteemed to be worth eighty 
Here were also 


his ear, very rarely cut.” 


ones 


nety thousand crowns. 
ers cabinets and tables of the Florence 
gallery, 
ly the Apollo, a conceited chair to sleep 
vith the legs stretched out with hooks 


rk, besides pictures in the espe 


| pieces of wood to draw out longer o1 
But in speaking of another bed 
id, nearly as rich, he adds that “ for the 
st part the in Italy are of 


rter.” 


bedsteads 
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forged iron gilded, since it is impossible to 


keep the wooden ones free from the cimices.” 
It was not, of 
of 


magnificence 


course, in any short space 


time that this degree of overloaded 


was reached. Such things 


belong more to the decay of art than to 


its tlourishing eras; excess in the cost 


l 
} 
1 


mess Of material is apt to denote cor 

responding lack in construct 
and ornamental ideas, ane 
the 


ive 


one feels beauty 


of 


poor in 


inventive outline before 


THE 8ST SALEM 


ALR. 


ARVINGS ILLUSTRATING RY OF "JERI 


NTURY. VENETIAN Oli 


falling back on the ruder beanties of color 
This lavish and unwise 
to part of that 

which Victor Hugo declares “ begins to eat 
into the face of art in the oratory of Cath 
erine de Medicis, and puts it to death two 


and lustre. waste 


would seem be a leprosy 


centuries later, writhing and grinning in 
the boudoir of the Du Barry.” The art 
of the Renaissance did its full 


growth till toward the middle of the six 


not reach 


teenth century; and the growth was slower! 
in the designing and perfecting of furni 
than any branch. Even in 
architecture the at 
sisted more in the revival of the use of the 
than in that of the 
Furniture followed architectural ex 


ture in other 


Renaissance first con 


orders Grecian orna- 
ment. 
ample, and the orders were to 
the front of every sideboard and cabinet; 
but of the ornament still re 


mained as it had been; the familiar 


he seen on 
something 
forms, 
the old symbolisms of this ornament would 
re-appear, even after their significance was 
overlooked; its artists found it difficult yet 
to altogether separate art and religion. 
However it may be with other things, in 
furniture the be to 
be almost entirely of Italian growth, as the 


Renaissance -may said 


Flemings were a slower people, and with 


out that incitement and example of ancient 
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ruins and constant discoveries. Although lant, unsernpulous, murdering ge 


the Byzantine of Venice lent many of its that age. These shields are in « 
details, the Byzantine panel constantly re- to which the faney can adapt 
ippearing, to the exclusion of others, in all round, oval, heart-shaped, leaf-s 
its phases, yet the Siculo Norman of Sicily enged, prominent at every point 
made the Arabian traceries so alluring that ule, on the fronts of cabinets, 

Saracenic elements form a large portion of of chairs, at the corners of tables 
hat earliest style of the Renaissance known two members unite, and univers 
ornament ; 


their supporting scroll-work, gro 


is the trecento, from its period of the years general scheme of 
following that of 1300. This was a style 
purely of transition ; it used the round arch 


and more fanciful, they are apt 
of the Roman together with that intricate further surrounded by the trec 
6) 


filigrane of the Arabian made of multitudes lacings that in Italy were calle¢ 
of delicate curves and angles, the curves” in Flanders leathers, in England 

following tloral suggestions, but never open- And as the heraldry of the Crus 
ug into positive likenesses, the angles fall- its coats of arms, suggested the « 
ng into a charming medley of crossing to shields, so their chivalry must 
and recrossing lines; between the two it gested the yet earlier trecent 
evolved a wonder of interlinear ornament | shield-work and strap-work aliké 
ind light seroll-work, chiefly, although not spontaneous and original image 


ry 
entirely, of conventional forms, the traceries 


panying the last period, and it v 
being its main characteristic. It was in morial of the shields and plastr 
the trecento that Giotto worked. straps, buckles, and gay harnessing 
fhe next form of the Renaissance is that | horsemanship of the Moorish and t 
called the quattrocento; and in that transi- | tian. knights. We are all familia 
tion is over and done with, and the accom- | accoutrement of the Christian knig 
plished fact insures a more positive manner, | that of the Moor was so beautiful t] 
with some distinetive traits appearing for no wonder it also should have bee 
the first time. It is primarily marked by | upon and transformed by art 
tine natural imitations of fruit, of foliage, 


“orl 
tion so exquisitely damascened o1 
and of animal life; the suggestions afforded that it looks like delicate 


lace; 
by various objects, to be wrought out as for- | mail fine and light almost 


as a line 
merly in conventional devices, are no longer | helmets which are little more th 
sufficient; the endeavor is to obtain beauty, caps, amply prote eting the head, } 
lines that the eye loves to follow, familiar | ing it all its natural shape; the shi 
charm, picturesque groups; and so birdand and round, so as not to interfere 
bee, leaf and flower, are boldly and perfect- | action of the wearer; 


and lastly, th 
ly imitated in the decoration of the furni- | ful 


outline of the sword, in form 

ture of the quattrocento, as well as in its crescent moon.” The crescent, howeve 
other art. The bursting bud, the wide blos- not enter into decoration through any M 
som, the hanging fruit, bonnd by ribbons ish channel, as it did not become a s 
to their standard, where insects flutter and of the Moors till after the middle of 
birds alight and peck, may be seen in all teenth century. It was an old B 
its carved work, either on furniture, wain- emblem, and its occurrence on arti 
scot, or exterior, the same sort of design ex- the Henri Deux 
tending to its casting, its enamels, and all 


has no reference to « 
but is merely a courtesy to the king 
its general decoration, as it may be observed | device of Diane de Poictiers. Still 
in the dueal palace, in the bronze gates of 
Ghiberti,in the pottery of Palissy and Luca 


feature of the quattrocento is the oc 
al appearance of the arabesque, altho 
a less assured manner than it present 
sumed in the following style, the « 
of the eartouch, or shield, surrounded and = cento. It was a 
upheld by elaborate serolls. When these 


shields are not used, medallions are substi 


la Robbia, in Finiguerra’s niello-work. 
It is next characterized by the earliest use 


heavier and more f 
type, and was chiefly derived not fro 
ual example, but from the illuminati: 
tuted for them, containing portraits or mon- | old manuscripts. If, finally, the art 


ograms or crests; but the shields are much | quattrocento, endeavoring to exclude 


the more common, and are evidently sug- bolism, and constantly reaching aft 


tel 
vested by the armorial bearings of heraldry. 


wsthetie only, did not with its every 
which, coming into use in the Crusades, had, 


as the Byzantine did, express some re 
of course, asstmed great importance in the meaning, it was nevertheless used for 
struggles of the Italian cities and the es 


ious ends, and told pictorially the re 
tablishment of the great Italian names, of | histories. 

the Visconti of Milan, of Della Seala of Ve- 
rona, Este of Modena, Carrara of Padua, of 


It is the quattrocento form of the Ret 
sance, rather than any other, that was 
Doria of Genoa, of Dandolo, Contarini, Zi- troduced by Francis I. into France, 
ana, of Venice, and all the rest of the gal- carried there the name of Henri Deux, t 
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ta ned wider favor in the latter! ever place tor 


or pierced and serolled shi 


gn; and it is in that that the | touel 
of the armoires, cabinets, ta- ) took more prominence ; taste 
eats of the Renaissance, so called | not vet suite refined to percel ve the 
of distinctively and as ot t classical parts, hor were 


, are to be found. On artic] lered in full beauty, and the 


FRESOCOES EXECUTED UNDER THE DIREOTION OF RAPHAEL. 


ifactured in the reign of Francis are | natural imitations had not quite 
nblems of that king, and in the reign 


that piqu 
ant charm of novelty which the strap-work 
and shield-work had, and which were simple 
lly associated with the crescents of enough, yet suggestive and pleasing enough, 
h we have spoken before. As the style to be appreciated by the public mind 

ne general in the wrought gold of jew- It is possible 
in the carvings of furniture, and wher- 


S sl 


1ecessor is the cipher of Henri Deux, 


that there was never sucl 
an olla - podrida before pres nted as in the 
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ornament of this style. The Byzantine, the 
Saracenic, the Classical; human and imagi 


nary figures, with those of birds, reptiles, 


and chimerical monsters, mingling the con- 
the 


ventional, the natural, the ideal, and 





4OBELIN TAPESTRY ° 
TRENTU CENTURY. 
BELLOWS: 


LOUIS XIV. 
OUUVKE-FRU = 
SUIXTEENTH OENTURY. 


ITALLAN BRONZE 


grotesque : 


Gothic 


the and circle of the 
freemason, the cartouch and leath- 
er of the crusader, the panel of the Byzan- 
tine, the geometrical inlay of the Persian ; 
the crescent, the vase, the mask, the medall- 
ion, the arabesque, the ribbons and buckles, 
the facets of jewels, flat polish, sunk relief, 
carving in the round, and splendor of mate- 
rial—all gave it a character of inconstant 
levity: 


square 


unfettered choice hovered every day 
over fresh fields; art abandoned itself in it 
to all the caprices of pleasant fantasy, and 
sought out only the beautiful. 
rhis for the beautiful 
the « in the cinquecento, the last 
and greatest style of the Renaissance—the 
style of antique beauty. Here at length the 
whole separation took place, and art, utter- 
ly free from religious symbolism, turned to 
the wstheti 


desire was even 


more 


ase 


and sensuous, from which she 
came. If there was any worship in the cin- 


quecento, it was the worship of the curve. 
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ANDIRONS = 


SEVENTEENTH OENTURY. 


It was toward the cinquecento t! 
variations of the Renaissance da 
dered. Perhaps they 
reached it but for the fortunate ; 
discovery of certain arabesques 
ah excavations. 
study the actuating 
of the antique 
first time understo: 
was felt that the pr 
art was to afford sens 
pure delight, and 1 
the mind by ulterior 
moral end; and whe: 
el, Julio Romano, Gi 
Udine, and their cont 
ries became filled wit} 
it, it took another and 
did flight. “In Ital 
Benvenuto Cellini, “ th: 
variety of tastes, and 


would ne 


Wwe 


foliages in many 4d 
forms. The Lombard 
the most beautiful 


representing ivy am 
leaves and others of the 


sort, with agreeable ty 


highly pleasing to t) 
The Romans and ‘4 


have a much better not 
this respect, for they re} 
acanthus leaves, with a 
festoons and flowers, wv 
inavariety of forms, and 
these leaves they insert 
and animals of several 
with great ingenuity a 
in the arrang: 
They likewise have 1 
occasionally to wild fi 
such 


egance 


as those called 
mouths from their yp 
shape, accompanied b; 
fine inventions of the in 
are termed grotesques 


SLX- 
ITALIAN 


tion, which 
ignorant. foliages have recé 
that name from the moderns, becauss 

found in certain caverns in Kk 
which in ancient days cham! 
baths, studies, halls, and other places 
the like nature. 


These 


were 


The curious happene: 


discover them in these subterraneous ¢a 


erns, whose low situation is owing to 1 
raising of the surface of the ground 
series of ages; and as these caverns in Ii 
are commonly called grottoes, they 
thence acquired the name of grotes 
sut this is not their proper name; fo! 
the ancients delighted in the compos 
of chimerical creatures, and gave to thi 
posed promiscuous breed of animals thi 
pellation of monsters, in like manner a 
produced by their foliages monsters ot 
sort, and that is the proper name for t 
not grotesques.” These foliages—th: 


fine and delicate arabesque scroll-wo 
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istinguishing feature of the « Inque- | of so fine a color that the person who pul 
central line of their ornament con chased it of me, for ten crowns, caused it to 


] 
it 


widening out into vase-like shapes be curiously set in a gold ring, and sold 


hich the arabe sques curl, which they | for a-hundred. I had likewise one of the fin 


t. from which they grow, the delicate | est topazes that was ever beheld, of the 


hl 


s twisting into all unexpected like- | size of a large 
if sprite and insect by the way. Their | remarkably fine head, intended to represent 
r may be seen from the illustration |a Minerva. Also......a cameo, upon which 


nut; and upon it was carved a 


ve give of certain of them executed | was engraved a Hercules binding a triple 
hael and his pupils, where the Sea- | headed Cerberus. This was a piece of such 
d the Fates are represe nted with sa extraordinary beauty and such admirabl 
ffins, masks, vases, temples, and all workmanship that our great Michael Angelo 
enia of the period. Wherever orna- | declared he had never beheld any thing that 
is introduced, on the front of cab-| surpassed it.” With the whole details of 
he side of chairs, the elevation of | the antique at their command, the artists 
ls, it was of this description. There| of the cinquecento could work fearlessly, 
a trace of symbolism left, meanwhile, | and add to the ancient all the vigor of their 
pure style, whether used in church | own faney; and the most famous architects 
ace, on pottery or furniture; the car- | of palaces and villas did not hesitate to add 
ind the strap have entirely disap- | to the designs of those erections, in the same 
lfromit. Classical elements and won- | spirit, those of the furniture that was to 
y original and piquant variations of | fill them. They were at liberty among the 
form the burden of its 
the anthemion, the 
us, the fret, the egg 
lart, modulated, diver 
transfigured, inathou 
ways. This and the 
ral adaptation to the 
jue was, of course, ren 
ed easier by the daily in 
ising intimacy with its 
us caused by the fre 
ut discoveries, great and 
ill, of the treasures of 
ent art. “I contracted 
icquaintance”—we quote 
m Cellini again—“ with 
taim persons who are ac- 
stomed to watch for the 
sants of Lombardy, who, 
a particular season of 
year, came to work in 
vineyards about Rome. 
se peasants, in digging 
ground, frequently dis- 
ered ancient medals, ag 
s, carnelians, and cameos. 
ey likewise found precious 
nes, such as emeralds, sap 
res, diamonds, and rubies. 
ose Who went in quest of 
peasants often bought 
h things of them for a 
fle; and JI, dealing with 
former, have frequently 
en them gold crowns to1 
osities which had cost 
in only so many pence. OAK BEDSTEAD 


s traftic procured me 


, WITH HANGINGS OF FLEMISH TAPESTRY : 


SSELS, 1530-40, 


friendship of most of the 

man cardinals. I shall mention only a 
One was a dolphin’s head about the 

e of a large bean. Though art was emi 


classic forms, whether natural or convention 
al,and they attained something of the seren 
ity of the Greek, the richness of the Roman, 
with an exuberant gayety all their own 
Nothing discordant entered into this scheme 


tly conspicuous in this head, it was still 
irpassed by nature; for this emerald was 


Vor. LIV.—No. 323.—42 
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x 
3 
6 


of decoration. Grace and lightness crowd- | Elizabethan, the Quatorze, even t] 
ed the lines of its chasing curves, and were we usually mean by it that modit 


epee en 








, ilways led by mirth; for beauty, having the designs of the great quattrocs 
, reached its height, had nothing if ft to do which the general and wide-spr 
but to make merry. It was a style whose to buy something handsome but nm 


iim was pleasure, a style of luxuriant love- ly has caused the quattrocento to 
ness and laughter, where the drollery of | ate, that is to say, an impoverishe: 

the grotesque made harlequins rollick inthe the Henri Deux. 

honeysuckles of the Grecian frieze, trans- Yet before the fabrie of furnit 

formed the acanthus scrolls to sealy dol- have been injured through any s 





phins swimming among tlowers, and crown- | cratic process, the styles of the pel 
ed the chimeras with fools’ caps. Charming received their coup de grace in Fray 
as it was in other departments of its dis-| in the religious wars that darkene: 
play, it would be diffienlt to picture any in the day of the sons of the Medi: 
thing more festive than the furniture of there was no leisure, 10 money, for t 
this last style of the Renaissance, its con- ing and furnishing of new chats 
struction demanding artists, its purchase making of furniture suffered a « 
the purse of princes, and its outlines telling workmen and purchasers alike wei 
it a glance the whole march of life, from pied with weightier matters: if on 
the military encampment in the gloomy thought to give, he gave it to others 
halls of the dark castles to the dancing, than that of decoration and adornment 
laughing, tlower-clad days in the lighted thus the styles of Henri Quatre anc 
and sumptuous apartments of summer pal- Treize became so heavy and sad that 
aces. But like most other choice things, an easy matter for the meretricious 
this style was too fine to last; it required iancy of the succeeding Louis Quat 
that its designers should be scholars and. eclipse them altogether. The heavine 


2 Se veparer 





— F 


WALNUT SOFA: ITALIAN, SIXTEENTH ORNTURY. FLEMISH ARQUEBUSE, LVORY POWDER-HUORNS, biv. 
ITALIAN PLATE AND PALISSY VASE. 


poets as well as decorators, and it present-| be seen in the chair of Henri Quatre, cat 
ly relapsed into the previous forms of the | in oak, given among the cuts, where the { 
quattrocento, which in the matter of furni-| ble imitation of the ornament is only equa 
ture, indeed, every designer and upholsterer by the uncouthness of the design. Thesa 
since has varied to suit himself. And al-| qualities are visible again in the easel of t! 
though under the head of Renaissance may | following reign, that of Louis Treize ; whi 
be strictly included all modern styles, the | there is a general poverty and insufficie! 








FURNITURE AND ITS DECORATION IN THE RENAISSANCE. 


; CHILDS WALNUT OHAIR} OAK EASEL?: LOUIS XILL 
AND GOLD CILASING?! ITALIAN, SIXTEENTH OENTURY, 


lent in the ebony cabinet of the same Moorish suggestion. Throughout all the 
gn, although this lack was frequently Renaissance the brass, bronze, and coppei 
dout by Curious turnings, as inthe child’s work was exceedingly fine, and peculiar care® 
ir, and in the spirals of the posts and cor- was lavished upon the chimney furniture. 
rs of the Louis Treize bedstead. It must This may be observed in the sconce with 
confessed that the specimens we offer of copper and gold chasing to’ be seen in the 
s style are the handsomest rather than illustration on this page, in the wonderful 
poorest ; yet as late as its € poe h furni- bronze clinquecento andirons, and the cary- 
re was still made with conscience at the ing of the walnut bellows of the same 
w, solid, substantial, and worthy; some period, and the charming courre-feu of the 
uur best pieces date from it, notably the same material, which belongs to a some 
tle “thousand-legged table,” where, in ad- | what later period. Our own manufacturers 
on to the four finely turned legs, the of furniture in the Renaissance styles are 
indards supporting the lifted leaves make | able to give us copper repoussé work of a 
r others. Draperies, as the silken courte- | very fine quality. 
nte and the hangings of the Louis Treize The Renaissance, of course, did not scruple 
stead show, especially the curtains of to avail itself of all that had gone before, 
inders tapestry, still continued fine, and and thus it took hold of the old Mediwval 
vanced daily. The Italian tapestry, as in chests and coffers, and elaborated those vast 
design which presents the return of the constructions with its own beauty. Thess 
dligal Son,in the same cut with the velvet- | chests, most frequently made of cypress and 
vered sofa, at the head of this paper, de- walnut, are covered with sculpture, belong 
ires the perfection to which this portion of ing, of course, to the construction, and ney 
rniture had been carried, hardly to be ex- er extraneous, the outlines of the sculpture 
elled by the later production of the Gobe- forming also the profile of the chest, a not 
1 looms as seen in the screen panel full of uncommon corner being a huge mask sup- 
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yorted on acanthus serolls ending on either trope, sardonyx, and lapis, with p 


: ide in overlapping pieces of plain polished capitals of silver, and being furth¢ 

trap-work, and uplifting a winged and pro- | with jewels and tiny figures in s 
j jecting caryatid form of bold and free earv- | gold in full relief. It was so much 
4d ng, the whole slanting upward and outward | to decorate with richly wrought 

from the base. These chests were frequent-| Spain, where the work was carrie: 
7 

| 

4 

, 





OUEST LN CARVED OAK, INLAID WITH COLORED WOOD! NORMAN WORK, 1550. FLEMISH POTTERY 
SEVENTEENTIL AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES, 


ly made in pairs, sometimes in sets, and one | perfection, that it was found necessar 
can easily believe that the great galleries | the sake of the security of the coin, to 
needed little other furniture than these and | an edict forbidding its use on furniture 
the hangings which were wont to be put The seats of the Renaissance were 
awayinthem. Sometimes the ground from | and stools and benches, as_ befor 
which the carving rose was covered with | benches were exceedingly generous and 
gilding; sometimes that was left, and the | ble, now imposing by the solidity of 
carving itself was relieved by gilding. When | construction, as in the majestic instance 
we read of the great bridal coffers that ac- | the one in the illustration with the wea; 
companied princesses and noblewomen to | and pottery of its era, and now interes 
their new homes, they were in this shape|as showing what grace the Italian fa 
and often in this beauty. It was in such a} could work into an article whose main 
receptacle that the betrayer of Imogen hid | are long, straight, and, as in that ben 
himself, in such a one that Ginevra found | the tapestry of the Prodigal Son, necess 
her tomb. A great house to-day making | unrelieved. The chairs, however, wer 
any pretensions to be furnished in the Re-| as many shapes as there were designers 
naissance pure style would be very in-| though they were chiefly varying ada, 
complete without one of these marvelous | tions of the old Roman folding chair. O 
piéces of work, or its counterfeit. What) interesting type is that of the Venetian 
these styles did with the chest can be seen | in the picture with the bust by Jacques 8 
from the above picture of one in Norman | razin, where the outlines are those of lo 
work. The tables of the period, when in-| ness itself, and the carving at once curi 
tended for ornamental use, were frequently | and beautiful; another Venetian chai 
blocked out of the solid wood, and enriched | wood relieved with gold seems to be lit 
sometimes with mythological seulptures, | more than a velveted and fringed dress 
sometimes with inlay. Often they were | out of the Henri Deux chair in the sat 
formed into compartments by slender col-| cnt with the credence of the time of Li 
umns, an ebony one belonging to one of the} XII. Yet another Venetian chair was t 
Medici having had columns of jasper, helio- | one made of two very thick planks, this 





> 
if 
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in twice the height of that, mor 

vether with a third, the small square 
med the sat; 1 old 

ornamented, the of 
lowing very massive sculpture ; 
owing at the 
by tiny griffins or winged sphinxes 


form 
the 
the 


S¢ was 


an 
thickness 
bnarrower base, sul 


| 
i 


orners, supporting a central orna 
is in sunk relief framed by two cat 
it either side that ended in s¢ rolls, 
e lyre-shaped foot had winged heads 
orners holding a mask between them 
yported by scrolls about a shield, the 
al 


very picturesque, and interesting as 


3 resting on feet formed by masks; 
; of carving, this seems hardly more 

than the huge 
of the Jacobean era. 


ite chait was 
und gilt shell 
wood-work, by-the-way, was 
irly Venetian ; 
md carved work of all sorts, 
d with gold, had their origin 
the Venetians out- 
hand 
been 


as 


a 


chairs, con- 


lice, and 


ie world in carving, 
wood as though it had 

An extremely graceful Ital- 
hair, of a later date, the read- 

find the cut with the 
cis armoire. One can hard- 
nagine the charm of such fur- 


in 


without seeing the actual 
a beautiful and high 
uly of the court could hard- 
ike it lovelier by sitting in it. 


aT . 
eS 5 


wut the same date as the last 
the cut 
the oaken credence of Francis 
the Flemish fancy, like 
people who, wlten the pen- 


Flemish chair in 


vhere 
s in hand, are alwavs writing 
e one and the same word, was 
iys reverting to those outlines, 
ther scallop nor wing precisely, 
something combining a remi- 
ence of the griffin’s plumage 

the flutings of a shell. A 
ond Flemish chair, of ruder ex- 
and half-formed 
esented in an engraving on the 


tion ideas, is 
owlng page. 

The Italian bureau—the 
1 indicating our 
bureau or chest 


word 
l com- 

bedroom of 
iwers, but something more like 


ea not 


egant escritoire—is among the 


ice articles of the Renaissance. 


tood on long but not too slender sy vrure 
ALIM 


TRENT! 


usually connected near the 
with curving the 
vas filled with minute drawers 


CToSss-ties ; 


curiously contrived hidden places r 


red by the dark emergencies of its day ; 
e front of each drawer was laboriously or 
nented with wrought and 
d the central portion was in the likeness 


brass inlay, 


i temple, with tiny statues and columns 
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if d 


the main substance being commonly ebony 


ind mosaics « ious stones al ivory, 


prec 


ra veneer of ebony, veneer having come 
into use with the period, and Catherine de’ 
Medici having had whole rooms wainscoted 
with a veneer of rose-colored marbles. 
Phere are still many a tual examples left 
of the origi furniture of tlie 
of the Renaissance, not only from the hands 
of such as Jean Goujon, Philibert 
| Bachelier of 


of the German and Spanish workmanship, 


" , 
ul Various style 


8 


masters 


de VOrme, and Poulouse, but 


which in some respects followed the Italian 
models more clos¢ ly, the indomitable French 
always working out its own differen 
to 
1 the midst of cinquecento vivacity 


spirit 


clingi shield and 


tiations, and 
il 


ne strap 
even 


If corresponding articles are not freely man 


BUST THE VIRGIN, BY 
RANDINI: SEVENTEENTH OENTURY. 
1 OENTURY. 


JAOQUES SARAZIN, FOR OARDINAI 
VENETIAN OHAIR: SILX- 


OF 


ufactured t-day all their old beauty, it 


is because in the division of wealth the 


in 
dle- 
mands for any thing of the sort are compara 
tively few; and, moreover, the Louis Seize 
and the Pompeian revival, having many of 


the leading characteristics, have rather d 


il 








Sp a Re, PR ra 


atti: Sell 





VENETLAN OMAILR, 


verted the attention of the princely purse 
that can command either of the three in any 
purity. Yet the Pompeian is only more vul- 
garly magnificent, and the Louis Seize igno- 
rantly so, while the Renaissance, even to 
those preferring other forms, must remain 
attractive from its exhibition of the action 
of the human mind, so that one surprises it, 
as it were, after long groping and search, in 
the very moment of seizing its idea. 

The furniture of the Renaissance does not 
present, at first sight, as striking gorgeous- 
ness as the Medieval, but upon examination 
it is found to be richer in material and more 
elaborate in ornament, intricate carving 
making it precious, and vastly larger mir- 
rors—although five feet were the largest 
known—panels also, and fittings designed 
by the architect of the building himself, to- 
gether with pictures whose frames, once 
merely little religious shrines, were then cut 
out of large panels, and so superbly carved as 
to be decorative as the pictures themselves, 
all doing much to give it that symmetrical 
ensemble which was its aim. ‘Tapestries 
heightened it too; wonderful dishes of ma- 
jolica, and glass in whose shapes the festal 
fancy of the Venetian reveled, this piece 
thin as a bubble, as a breath, and that with 
jewel points of color at the tips of golden 
scales, this a filigrane and that a mosaic. 
Its whole desire, of course, was for effect, 


and it can not be said that it did not gain 
its end. In its original state, too, it pos- 


sessed solidity and strength and soundness, 
for its workmen had not vet lost their old 
habit. Itisan absurdity to say that a thing 
in the Renaissance can not, if wished, be put 
together as honestly as in the Mediwval, but 
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the fact remains that in the supe: 
ornament of the former it was a 
could be bent, as it too freque nt 
easily to the service of shams, a 
piece of modern Renaissance furnit 
less, indeed, its « onstruction has hes 
hands of a careful artist witl 
turned-work, and its machine-mad 
falling off, and its glue giving up th 
apt to be little better than a fagot « 
fulchips. Inthe mean time, the Re 
IS scarcely the style for the furniture ~ 
but people of wealth; it would op 

rooms but those that are lofty ands 

unless seen in full development it ¢ 
sort of poverty, and its full devel 





quires the use of fortunes; but its { i 
velopment is so beautiful that we « A 
forego it, and some princes there 1 5 
ways be to inherit the households ; 
Venetian merchant princes, and fur : 
the Renaissance. ' 

If, with the sole exception of strap ani 


eartouch, this description of om 
brought no new message to the 
must nevertheless stand as the cor 
of that impulse of civilization wl 
nineteenth century receives and inet 
keeping open a side of ease and light 
the profound intentness with which t] 
since its era has been progressing. It 
all to ease and luxury, to the fest 
the present, to-day being with it a 
sion, to-morrow a void and darkness 
tain critics would tell us that it is like 





FLEMISH CUAIR: END OF FLFTKENTH CENTURY 





RAPHAEL'S 


the old Mexican altar h iped 

rs, on Which were off he si infinity; but ,on th ‘r hand, t 

nan souls, for it stil he i the Renaissance is at most no more 

the material; but they must the tl ] the tleeting instant, the 
ity and its appreciation to be ma jo l he senses, the illusion of the 
We do not deny that the Mediwval, ve, it | ause the love of beauty, the 
pinnacles and spires and trefoils | last best gift of God, is to be counted as one 


ted arches, expresses the aspiration | of the senses! 
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POMPELAN DRAWING-ROOM, 


RAPHAEL'S ST. CE( 


Is there no tale to tell how first 
Came to his thought? or what the 


Not known in life, no, surely; nor, 

In sleep—too’ pure of earth for sleey 
But rather, pacing o’er a holy floor, 
With summer sunshine past the oper 
(Not ’mid the pomp of purple Rome, | 
Where still Urbino stands between tl 
And her two rivers flowing ea ! 

And half his mind, with sun and sound 
Uneons« ious hear 1 slow music strean ing 
Meanwhile the other half as dreamily 
Wove softest-threaded tones to fairest 
Of visions half discerned, wherein, al 
From other phantoms is from eart 
Wavered the sweetness of thy mout 
And when the musie with the 

Thy face to tintless memories 

Dropped back. But after busy 

Gave skillful fingers to the 

He saw it yet once more 

By some chance 0 ran 
The tv : 

And 

How hol 

How rapt 

He knew an 


( ilia, saint 











THE BATH,—(|FROM A DRAWING BY FIDELIA BRIDGES. } 


OUR FAMILIAR BIRDS. 

URING the past summer my time and 
| attention devoted almost 
exclusively to the birds which nested around 
the house; and that in the grove and orchard 
they can be tamed and made quite docile 
pets, I have fully verified. 


have been 


The house is situated on the main avenne, 
near the business part of the village, and is 
surrounded by a thick grove of native oaks 


ind other trees. Back of the grove is a fruit 


orchard, extending to the next street: | 
tween the grove and orchard is the shi 
bery—a of various flower 
shrubs. Climbing plants cling about t 
piazzas in tangled luxuriance. Surroun 
as the place is by the din and hum of bus 
ness, yet on the grounds it is very quiet. N 
cat is kept on the premises, and a continu 
warfare was waged against all neighbori: 
cats which ventured within the inclosur 
This the birds were quick to learn, and ga 
cries of alarm whenever this dangerous « 


dense mass 





OUR FAMILIAR BIRDS. 


e his ap 
seeming 
that he 
quickly 

nd no place 

but 
ot 

‘ would fer 


hide 


1 eyes 


it. 
years ago 
enced this 
on the 
compar- 
birds 
This 
rtwenty-sev 
s have built 


nN 
few 


here. 


the grounds, 


ot 
proximity 


1 
to 


them 


ise. 
lovely war 
( Vireo 
its 
nest 
own on the 
of the twigs, 
it sits quiet- 
e I stand im- 
beneath 


dit looks down 


vireo 
fastens 


ye nsile 


itely 
THI 
with its 


Ine 
in a sweet, confiding 


rr warbles its low, tender, whispering 


lustrous eyes 
in the branches above my head. 
Coues’s North American Birds, where we 
nly the most rigid and exact scientific 
iptions of birds, the author seems, for 
to have forgotten himself, and allows 


harming little songster to betray him 


expressing the following beautiful sen- 


SOARLET 


‘The warbling vireo forsakes the depth 
the woodland for the park and orchard 


shady street, where it glides through 


VIREO, 


657 


the of the 
tallest trees, the un 
ot 
rest and peace to the 


foliage 


seen messenyel 


busy, dusty haunts 
of Its 

1s strong, 
many birds excel it 
brillianey 

but 
of them all ca 


men, voice 


not and 
in and 
execution 5 not 
OnE n 
rival the tenderness 
of the 


liquid strain of this 


ind softness 
modest vocalist.” 
The ele vant scar 
Pyran 
with 
attired 


constructed 


let 


qea 


tanagel 
rubra Its 
more soberly 
mate, 
their frail tenement 
in the 
part of the orchard, 
onthe forked branch 
Phe 

in 
dull 
greenish color, spot- 
ted ith 
This graceful 
brilliant bird is qui 
et and unobtrusive, 
and than of the 
habitants of the grove, yet his attachment 
to his mate and young made him at 
bold While the mate 
was sitting, to evel the 
alert. However quietly I approached the 
nest, he there for the 
first few days made frantic efforts to lure 


most retired 


of a plum-tree. 
foul 


eggs were 


number, of a 


Ww brown. 


and 


more shy most other in 


times 


quite and fearless. 


he seemed be on 


was before me, and 


me from the spot; but gradually he became 


reconciled to my presence, and by the time 


TANAGER. 


the young were hatched he would feed them 
while I stood beneath the tree. 
This species is very abundant in some lo- 
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liis is the f 


It 


sparrow ; it 


I have ob 
is not much larger than the 
let, 
jetty black. 

of the 


Icterus baltimore 


Irst pall 


here 
s body isa bright scal 
vings and tail are 


lant denizen vrove 


more oriole 
eht from Florida a large 
Tillandsia 


branch- 


spring I brou 
ot 
and hung 


the long gray moss 


usneoides, it on the lowe 


es of the trees, where it grew and blossomed 


finely. Several pairs of orioles soon found 
this good building material, and used it in 
the construction of their I found one 


nests. 


veral streets away composed almost 


of if. 


nest 


sé 
entirely 


} 
Wahy t 


It remains a mystery how so 


virds of this species, domiciled in dif- 


BALTIMORE 


ferent of the village, should have 


found and appropriated this moss, 


parts 


Although but one pair of orioles swung 
their hammock-like nest in the grove, yet it 
was a resort for many others, and 
after the breeding season was over they 
cheered us with their song long after all the 
other vocalists were silent. 


favorit 


Many other birds used the moss more or 
The 
robin used it largely, one, especially, finding 
it such excellent material, and so handy too, 
was not content until she festooned her nest 
all It built 
0 and the long sprays of moss are still 


less in the construction of their nests. 


around, is the forks of an 


in 
ak, 
it is arranged so ar- 


if I did 
The cat-bird, 


the wind; 
that I 
nest 


swaying in 
ally 


drape 


have been asked 


Tisthe 


not the myself, 


ORIOLE 


bird, 
the litt 
cunningly wove it into the 


and king-bird all u 
le house sparrow 


Dline 
even 
alis 
of its dwelling. 

But there were some conservat 
the birds, who would not be tem) 
new-fangled stuff to deviate tr 
honored custom of their 
little 
branch of a hickory 
yet 


foretat 


vireos even hung their nm 
tree on whic] 
they 


upon 


hanging, 
their 


was 
ed 

seemed to look with distrust 
all the feathered 
so quick to take up with 


backs this inno 
and 
upon builders 
any 


The inner bark of tne honeysuel 


S—THE MATES, 


long strips of bark from cedar posts o1 
any good respectable woody plant was 
their family had always used in the 
struction of their domiciles, and they 
determined to preserve the establishe 


of their And the 
might swing for all the little wood yp: 
(Contopus virens) cared; had not the 
‘cestors always used fibrous roots and s 


toms ancestors. 


of inner bark, and should they be temprte 


to deviate from their honored customs 


this flaunting pendant from a foreign bot 


So they too passed it coldly by, with 
picious looks on other families who 
erecting their domiciles so near to t 


with this strange material. 


Yet the wood pewee’s nests are not a 


one pattern by any means. There are 





\f 
i 


ILIAR 


ects 


among 


} } 


| between the 


ed forked 


‘ } 


verTy syvinmetl 

covered exter 
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from 
denizens 


and 


noc 


vrove, See 
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ave pyectiontoa 
spectatol while it pro 
ith it 


stuccoing, 


ceeds W 


rand 
ig and 


s build- 


Until within a few 
to 
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according 


observers, 
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OOUS > 


but 
all at once, 


even 
than 


more familly 


Its couUusIN, 
common pew 


Ph bird 


tly 


its tood 


other catch 


da has 


WOOD PE 


ne species i 
t caught the builder at It is 


ps of fibrous 


work 
sed entirely of coarse sti 

d roots, no soft mater fora 
nest is a shallow, unsymmetrical at 
Yet the little architects 


sh this humble 


attempted to 


Near the top 


ed paper was rly 


} ] 
abode. 


est a bit of color 


ined 

vo or three small pieces of blue egg 
pl »bably the cast-off shell of a robin’s 
nd some small pieces of white paper, 
is the extent of the decoration. No 


4} " 1 , 
ie little discouraged 


ATtIStS became 


Ss point, or were sensible enough to see 


so rude a home would not be improved 
iment, 
the 
lich 


any 


that 
with 


ground 


the 
covered 


ost writers take 


of this species is 


orde 


not be 


to conceal it, but it 
that it w 


cert 


urged in this case as an 


Sullie 


spot. 
Not 


line 


icing clothes 


ched all 
I nh. The line 
my head, and I 
the 


and 


to v cept stre 
summer fo moda 
Was il litt] 


han 


often stood quietly bene li 


lit 
utter his prolonged, 


when 
bird would ali very ne: head, 


until a 
vould 


gy of his 


mournful 
Within his range, when he 
away pursuit, the 


testifying to his unerring aim. 


fly came 
dart 


1] 
il 


in shappin 
bi 

Burroughs, in 
Wake Robin. 


to tind a humming 


book, 
one’s 


his charming little 


Says It vent in 


happened to me without any effort on my 


part. Looking up from a seat in the grove 


at 
Tsaw t 


he ruby throat drop do vn onits nest, 


emerald from the clouds: it 


lL not pause upon the edge of the nest, but 
aroppe d immediat ly upon it. Ther 
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situated upon an oak twig, and 
the size of a black-walnut, and from where 
I sat i like an excrescence than 
inest. On referring to the figure, it will be 
that it is the fork of 
glued at the base to the 
Is not fast 

the 


was about 


t looked more 


seen situated in two 
twigs; it 1s firmly 
lower, but 
ened to 
twig. 


I waited 


uppel 


for the 
tiny occupant to 
leave 
then 
a step ladder 
difficulty in 
Into tt. I 
contained 


the nest, and 
aid of 
had 
looking 
found it 
two white 


with the 


ho 


egos about as 


oro large 
zed peas 


the | 


Thhiiie 
would drop upon th 


as medium-s 


sometimes 


nest when the female 
left I never dis 
turbed them while 
they were sitting 
upon it; but often 
lye fore I could cet THE 
away, When I thought 


them out of sight, the male would suddenly 
appear, and greater demonstrations of anger 
I never saw manifested by any bird. He 
would ruffle up his tiny feathers, and seem 
nearly twice as large, and dash almost into 
iny face, making a squeaking noise 


scold 


quite a distance. 


He learned that I 
much afraid of him, so he turned 


SOOTL 
Was very 
tyrant, and often drove me from my seat in 
the when I had not near his 
I always submitted to the tiny 
tyrant, for what business had Ito be prying 


grove been 


dwelling. 


into his domestic affairs ? 
were hatched they 


When the young 
not larger than 
humblebees, but in a week they had flown. 
I cut the twig off, and found the nest was 


were 


composed of the same soft downy substance | 


which I had noticed in the wood pewee’s 


nest, but it is matted so closely together that 
it is almost 
felt ; 


as firm as the softer kinds of 

; it is a marvel of skill and beauty, and 
is completely covered externally with lich- 
ens. 

But of all the feathered choristers none 
were so charming, none so confiding and in- 
tellige nt, as the cat bird ( Galeoscoptes caro- 
linensis), three pairs of which nested close to 
the house, each pair rearing two broods of 
young. One nest 


Was heal 


climbing rose-bush; at 


a second-story 
first 
the birds slightly resented my attempts at 
familiarity, but I was persevering and very 
quiet, 


window in a 


sitting by the open window with only 
a light wire screen between us; after they 
had become accustomed to seeing me thus, 
I raised the where I could 
have put my hand upon the occupant of the 


screen and 


sat 
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nest, but I never disturbed the mo 
so by the time the young were ha 
parents would feed while I sat b 
dow. But this pair simply t 


they treated me with a sort of s 
difference, just as they would sor 
imal of 
were not 
When the 
flede 
upon 
piazza, wher 
fed the 
to my side 
Another 


this species 1 


were 


came 


ones 


a honeysu 
( limbed ove rt 
piazza, and hi 
a bird—the 
who was not « 
afraid, but he 
ciated me, 
companional 
intelligent, 
best musician 
grove, fully e 
his famed S 
cousin, the mocking-bird ( Mimus pol 
I could eall this eat-bird from any 
the grove or orchard, and set him to s 
as if in an ecstasy of delight, but in 


for this I must be his servant and 


| bidding. 
ing and threatening until he had driven me | 


There is a keen sense of enjoy 
might say of exalted happiness—i: 
able to bring free birds of the grove 
one, which well repays for the time 
tience and hermit-like life necessary 


complish it. 


If a cat made its appearance or 
grounds, and I was not in sight, th 
would come screaming close to the 


when I would accompany him, he p 

out the cat, which I would drive in no ¢ 
tle way from its lurking-place ; 
clamored about 


other 
me chasing the int: 
but he was the only one that returned 
me to the house, where he express« 
decided satisfaction. Several 
just as it was growing light, the w 
was prowling about, and the bird would 
me from my bed with his cries; | 
throwing on a water-proof cloak, I a 
went to the rescue, and often drove the 
ber through the wet orchard out across 
street, the bird always accompanying 
returning with me. The female was 
fiding and gentle, but not so intellige 
the male. 


most 


The second nest of this pair was buil 
a cedar-tree back of the house, within a ! 
feet of the dense shrubbery before ment 
The birds three or four d 
building, and during this time I could 
win the male 


ed. were 


from his work. I 


tried 
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a In 


work, 
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ie even t 


in 
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he 
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sool 
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S before 
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of 
of the young bir 


the eve ning 


emale immediately 


rd, many rods aw 


vel looking, help 
ch, I am quite 

she 
But 
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nevel 
the 
nour 


fed 
this young one, 
wholly 
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seemed 
ted to 


now 


if, 
pay no 
on to me what 
he was as much 
ipied as when 
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| for three days. 
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16th this young 
eft the nest and 


con 
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panied the par- 
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soon had it 
edon the tallest 
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a 
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ns, as if in an eesta 


dish of water set on 
of the 
of the 
bathe 
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birds; but 
that it 
morning. 
I 
is on hand superin- 
for me to 
1 supply the fresh 
sone! he 


was 
My 


coming 


very 
was 
Walting 
done than 
enjoying himself, 

the second 
that he had 
is much less attent 


brood 
oTavel 
sionally recognized 


but his powers of 


greatly diminishing. 
the 


13th 
Is left the 
took them into the 
but left 
ss bird in the nest, 


of 


nest, and 


August 


ay; she a 


he manifested 
uite like his old self. 
Lhis charge, pausing 


1 now 


sme of his continued 
day the female came 


1¢ shrubbery, bringing the three young, 


niting the family; 
ed, the male still 


the smaller bird. 


persisted in feeding 


but, as far as I ob- 


> 
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found the ked sott sweet 


I 
but they 


pears, 


wou break into a perfect one; 


so I cut 


the 


a h pear and laid them 
on ora nts would bring 
olde 


t} 
th 


young 


ld 


ones 


how t 


youn 


ait to have 


ces put 


he |} into its mouth. 
It 

family 
part of 
night perching on 
I * 
The cats by this 


was now very W 1 weather, | 


t} 


rh am 


a bushes 


three 


reta 


} 
wh 


he amonye 


] 
at 


the 


‘ aay out W 


Jud is-trec 
\usti 
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o 
iv 
lled. They 
had either become thoroughly frighte ned by 
hurled at h vl 


taking nine 5 ts, 


branches « an adjoining in lie 


time were que 


missiles them or had 
] 


committe 


] 


suicide by ill 


yr strye atl eve! 
they no longe1 prowled about the grounds 
and the birds enjoyed quiet and peace 
My bird ot 
shrubbery, except when the robins came fon 
, he 


pon one 
I 


favorite was monarch the 


a bath, when, with a very ill graee 
| 


amusing 


took 
the place of a subordinate. 
I 
had just supplied the fresh water, and the 
bird it, 
flitting in, followed 
breast. rhe eat 
test, left the water. 
of the he 
promptly ; after he had 
fested the he 
just above them, and screamed with a 


OCF 


a 


I 


sion witnessed a very 


was enjoying when a robin came 


by a young speckle 


bird, without a single 
he 
| 


gone 


pro 
Of course was afraid 
lett 


man 


robin, o1 
t 


would not have so 


he 


flew to ashrub 


] 
> 


greatest anger; 


ll his 
ry 
to all of wliich the robins 


Phen he 


me and 


power, dropping his wings and looking ve 
fierce and hostile ; 


paid no attention. came toward 


back 


asking me 


gain, 
evidently 
to drive them 
but I 


terlere, 


away; 


would not it 


the 
] 


After 
robins were 
they left 


tle w 


satishe¢ 


the 


mito 


watel 
the 


ly 


and 
sunshine, 


and COO 
proceeded to 
their fe 

Upon 


easion 


arrange 
ithers. 
another oe- 
an incident 
] 


I 


iowing the 
A 


been 


occurred 8s 
bird’s intellige hee 
had 


and 


gate 
left 


neighbor's 


open, a 
had 


bird’s cries called me 


hen 
wandered = in. 

out, when he pointe ad 
out the hen. which was scratching among 
the All the bird had 
been accustomed to see ing the fowls in the 
at all afraid of 
this hen had no 


shrubberv. summer 


+ 
I 


adjoining lot, and was no 
he 


ness in his dominions, 


them; but knew busi 
and he was not con 
tent until she was driven out, which he as 
l follow het vitl 


mewing ery until she passed throngh the 


sisted in doing, ing up 1 his 
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gate, when he returned to his place with a 
ve ( ylacent air. 
he cat-bird has ever been a favorite with 


all good observers and lovers of birds. Au 
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ber of Harper's Vaqazine for June 
article entitled, “ Do Birds Improve 
tects?” this bird and her 
domicile were mentioned, 


ung 
In the 





“No sooner has 


1 
bon SAVS Of THIS species: 


the cat-bird made its appearance in the coun- 
try of its choice than its song is heard from 
the topmost branches of the trees around 
in the dawn of the morning. This song isa 


the 


ions of ou 


compound of many of ventle trills and 
modulat 
lelivered with apparent caution, 
the at 


toenable the 


sweet 


Various woodland 
chor 


sters, « 


and with all tention and softness nec- 


essary 


performer to please the 


Each cadence passes on 





thout falterin and if you are acquaint- 
ed with the songs of the birds he so sweetly 
mitates, you are sure to recognize the man- 
ner of the different species. When the 
warmth of his le ¢ bosom engages him to 
make choice of the notes of our best song 


nes forth sounds as mellow and 
those of the 
These medleys, when heard 
d balmy 
to 
evht the listener. 


as powerful as 


thrasher and 


mockinge-bird. 


he calm an hours of retiringday, 


always seem possess a double 


power to 


manners of this spec ies are lively 


and grotesque. It is extremely sensitive, 
and will follow an intruder to a considerable 
distance, wailing and mewing as it passes 
from one tree to another, its tail now jerked 
and thrown from side to side, its wings 
drooping, and its breast deeply inclined. In 


some instances I have this bird to 


its friend from its foe, and 
to sutter the former even to handle the treas- 
ure in the nest with all the 


known 
recognize at once 
marked assurance 
of the knowl dge it posse ssed of its safety: 
when, on the contrary, the latter had to bear 
all its anger.” 

(Turdus mi 


he last three years a robin 


gratorius) has nested on a projecting pillaa 


that supports the front piazza. In the num- 


1x74 she built her 
pillar—a rude affair; it 
first effort. 


second 


the top 
was prob 


The same season sli 


nest on 


nest in the forks of an oak, 

took her only a few hours to complete. 
reared three that 
third family she returned to the piaz 
repaired the first The fo 


spring she again came to the piazza 


broods Season; I 


nest. 


lected another pillar for the site 
the construction of 
decided improvement upon the first 
the next returned to the 

raised a second story on the old on 
but making it 
syminetrical than the one beneath 
present 


domicile, white 


nest she 


previous year, mucl 


season (1876), her 


first aw 


was, as before, erected on a pillar of t 


azza—as fine a structure as I ever saw 
species build. When this brood were tledg 
she again repaired to the oak, and reare« 


third story on the old domicile, 


ait 
moss before mentioned, making a very ¢ 
orate affair, and finally finishing up by fes 
tooning it with long sprays of moss. 

This bird and her mate were quite 
I fed them whortleberries, which they 
ed to relish highly, and they would 
almost to my feet to them. B 
had a great trial to my patience and 
per with another pair of this species 
nested in the orchard. They 
comers, and this must have been the s 


cet 


were I! 


family they were rearing, as it was as 

as July. If the robin is not disturbe: 
far as I have observed, she always b s 
near the site of the 

So these strangers had undoubtedly | 


her second nest 


badly used by some member of the g« 


homo, who had broken up and destro 





A 


OUR FAMIL 


e, making them hate and distrust 
id. I blush for humanity when 
s treat me in the manner these 
Phere ought to be a rigid law 
to protect our songsters agalnust 
lals. who have never done as much 
the world as one pair of birds they 
strovyed. 
ds were to diseuss their own zoo 
sition, they might show abundant 
y they were at the head of crea 
ey were allowed to use the degree 
tion of special organs Or ¢ mb yout 
is tokens of rank. The eminent 
Von Baer diseusses the rank we 
the seale of being as follows: 
re not in all respects the head of 
il creation. 
points oth- 
res are fur- 
veloped, more 
organized, 
irselves, and 
ry about in 
es as per- 
structures 
hich are but 
and em- 
with them. 
vhose great 
spec iltv is 
a certam 
life with- 
lungs 
chest 
are 
marrow, as 
ill our lives 
is not till 
that the 
yme tied 
of the 
that air-saes 
cating with 
read over va- 
| of the 
ind the bones 
hollow and 
hese are feat 
pecially adapt- 
flight, later 
develop- 
which we 
sign. In 
way, 1t can 
e denied that 


hers are more 


ex, and therefore higher developments 
e simple structure we call hairs.” 

er this necessary digression in order to 
man his proper place, I return to the 
s. I could not make my appearance 
where in the orchard but the birds 


ld seream and raise such a threatening 
ibout me that it was almost deafening. 


cries would call the other feathered 


IAR BIRDS. 


tribes to the scene of action: but findi 


nothing to alarm them, they soon returned 
} 


to their quarters, Day lay I tried ey 
ery means in my power to win these birds 
from their warlike attitude. At last I sue- 
ceeded in this way: I took a box of whortle- 
berries from which I had been in the habit 
of feeding the tame robins, and with this in 
ny hand they would follow me to the ot 
chard, where I threw out the berries as neat 
as L could get to these bellige rent fellows, 
when my pet robins would come close to me 
to eat the fruit. I would then walk away, 
and from a safe distance watch their pro- 
ceedings. After several such attempts, I at 
last had the satisfaction of seeing the hostile 


male fly down and partake of the berries. 


He was a fine-looking bird, with a blacker 
head and redder breast than any of his rel 
atives, all of which he could master. The 
female also came and partook of the fruit, 
and by the time the young were tledged, I 
could feed them all. They no longer threat- 
ened me, but were still a little shy. At last 
they came to the shrubbery to bathe, and 
were now fully domesticated 
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11Il.—_THE CANARIES. termed Hesperides—a title they have 

YETWEEN the Madeiras and Canaries, | with the Cape Verds. They were jn 
B one hundred and twenty miles from the | well known to the Carthaginians, the 
former and ninety from the latter, there is a| of a stone temple being said to hay: 
little group of islets called Salvages (sav-| found on Gomera; but their verital 
ages), Which are unknown save to those sea- | tory begins with their conquest by th 
farers whose wanderings carry them in this; man baron Jean de Bethencourt, in 14 
direction. Usually widely avoided as dan- | who took possession of them in th 
vers, they areseldomapproached nearenough | of Juan II. of Castile. 
to be seen, except by some steain-ship cap- At the time of the conquest the 
tain anxious to make the most of the dreary | found thickly peopled by two distinct 
monotony of his occupation. They are un- | who had emigrated from the main-lan 
inhabited, though their Castilian name and | haps at different epochs, each maint 
vicinity to the Canaries probably entitle | its peculiar laws and customs, and 
them to be considered Spanish possessions. | festing their mutual hatred by a stat 
rhe largest has a good anchorage, and a! constant warfare whenever thrown t 


single house built on it for the aecommoda- | er. Fuerteventura and Lanzarote, w 
tion of the orchil hunters, who go there t 


>| satellite islets, constitute a sub-group g 
gather the lichen which yields the beauti- | graphically distinct from the five more west 
ful purple dye of this name. ern islands, and were peopled by a rac 

In favorable weather the Peak of Tene-| more than average stature, dark com) 
rife, the stately central figure of the Cana- | ion, diffident and indolent, who obeye« 
ries, is distinetly visible from the Salvages, | reditary princes, whose absolute autli 
and in certain conditions of the atmosphere | they recognized, whether transferred t 
it can be discerned sixty miles beyond them. | or daughters. In Lanzarote polyandria ey 
Seven islands, Lanzarote, Fuerteventura, | isted, each woman having three husbands 
Gran Canaria, Tenerife, Gomera, Palma, and | who exercised connubial rights in mout 
Hierro, and four islets, with a number of ex- | rotation. The people of Fuerteventura 
posed rocks, now constitute the group of | ied their dead in stone sepulchres. 
Islas Canarias, Islas Afortunadas, the Cana- | habitants of the western islands wer 
ry or Fortunate Islands, the Insule Fortu- | small stature, and fair, less intelligent 
nate or Atlantice of Roman geographers. | energetic, brave, and amiable. Blue ¢ 
They have been imagined to be the Atlan- | and red hair were common. They embali 
tis of Plato, have even been confounded | ed their dead, and their mummies are ever 
with the Balearie Islands, and afterward | day brought to light. They were monoga- 


Sees <7 





A SUMMER CRUISE AMONG 


nd subdivided into tribes, rec 


¢ the patriarchal authority of inde 


were 


it chiefs, electing a common superior, 


TENERIFE OOSTUME, 


| restraining women from any participa 
in government. These were the Guan 
es, Who are cognate with the Berber fam- 
of the Hamitie class of the human race, 
ch has peopled Northern Africa. The 

er-skinned inhabitants of the eastern 
ls, and who were found in portions of 
erife, may be traced to Arabic or Phe- 
in offshoots from a Semitic source. The 
ivonism of these races was the cause of 
The wily Spaniards, concil- 


r conquesf. 
the weaker race, employed them as 
Had 
made common cause, the few thousand 
enturers who landed their 
ld never have returned; but the people 
Lanzarote aided in the subjection of those 
Fuerteventura, and the ¢ 
tributed to the overthrow ot 


s in subjugating the dominant. 


on shores 


anarian allies 
Tenerife. 

lectively, the Canaries formed one of 
| 


fourteen provinces ot the kingdom ot 

iin, to which they 
103 The archipelago extends over five 
latitude, 


thousand 


since 


have belonged 


vrees of longitude and two of 
of three 


comp} ises 


an area 


iare miles and a population of about three 


one hundre d 


dred They 
l seventy leagues south of Cadiz, and ap 


thousand. are 
ich within six miles the coast of Africa. 
the 
ferred to as the eastern 


Fuerteventura, Lanzarote, and islets 
ich have been re 
group, and which from 


13 


Iivision of the 


Vor. LIV.—No. 323. 


THE ATLANTIC ISLANDS. 
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to the continent first 
seldom visited by strangers 
by 


their nearness were 


disc overe dl, are 
Montana ¢ 


to 


its discoverers 
race of 
favorite 
all 
Alegranza has the merit of being the source 


ira was said 
cats 


the 


and 


for its 


be a 


famous 
to 
pirates who infested 


Lye savage 


Lobos used haunt of 


new colonies, 


of the sweetest of the little songsters, named 
the group. Both prior 
and subsequent to the conquest they have 


canary-bird from 


been remarkable as grazing and agricultu 
ral islands, an ancient proverb extolling the 
corn of Fuerteventura and the barley of Lan 
zarote, while it acknowledged the superior 
ity of the men of Tenerife and the greater 
Lanza 
from 

wells 


beauty of the women of Canaria. 
rote (L’Ile de Launcelot) sutters 
of there neither 
springs upon it, and having no other sup- 


want 
water, being nol 
ply than rain collected and preserved in 
stone tanks and cisterns. Its excellent bar- 
ley»was the constituent of the native bread 
called gofio. It is comparatively level, and 
having no large trees upon it, the northeast 
without 
Fuerteventura (Forte Aventure 
is also level, its broad plains covered with 
wild flowers and thick herbage, affording 


trades sweep, obstruction, across 


its surface. 


pasture to immense herds of goats, sheep, 
and cows, which have a reputation through 
out the group for their excellent quality. 
Gran Canaria, eighteen 
and generally visible from Fuerteventura, 


leagues distant, 


covers an area of more than 750 miles, is fer 


the 
trans 


and until recently 
seat of the central 


ferred to Tenerife. 


tile, populous, was 


government, since 


These two are the most 
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inoportant in the whole group, and, like Sao 
Miguel and Fayal, are actuated by a spirit 
of rivalry. The city of Santa Cruz de Te- 
nerife has gradually usurped the metropoli- 
tan character of its elder sister, La Muy No- 
ble y Muy Leal Ciudad de Las Palmas (the 
very noble and very loyal city of the palms), 
depriving the former capital of its privileges 
as the residence of the Governor-General and 
other high officials, except the dignitaries 
of the Church, which still retains the archi- 
episcopal see at Canaria. The city of Las 
Palmas—which must not be confounded in 


name with the island of Palma—has 
ulation of 20,000, and covers a large « 
of ground, traversed by a deep barra 
which is crossed by a substantial blue s 
bridge of three immense arches, erected 
years ago. It is unfortunately locate: 
commercial purposes. A fearful surf aly 
breaking over the bar renders it dang: 
toland. The sea-port proper, Puerto ¢ ’ 
Luz, is a few miles to the eastward 
little bay sheltered by a promontory, whi 
as in all these island harbors, the const 
tion of an extensive sea-wall has bee 
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A SUMMER CRUISE AMONG THE ATLANTIC ISLANDS. 


The houses are generally two- 
n the usual Spanish style, with 
vurt-yards in the centre, and terraced 
und The streets are well 
ud clean, and the people decorous 
ite. The women have thei peculiar- 
ostume in a white cape covering the 
tlowlng the shoulders, and held 
hand beneath the chin. A handsome 
or elub-house, with theatre, ball, 
¢, coffee, and billiard hos- 
opened to visitors, and a tastefully 


balconies. 


over 


rooms, 18 
ed Alameda is the daily scene of social 
ngs of the people. 
other 
able establishments are numerous, but 
much the 
institution in the city, and con- 
¢ the size of the island, is wonderfully 
ed. It is spacious, clean, and unex- 
illy conducted by Sisters of Charity. 
good Sisters evidently have their soul 
work, and if not fulfilling all of wom- 
iission on earth, they are here dis- 
ring of her noblest duties. <A 
of handsome black-eyed ap- 
ching maturity, in one of the sewing- 


ools, 


asylums, hospitals, and 


foundling hospital is most 


ting 


some 


girls 


, were boarders, placed under the pro- 

¢ care of the nuns during the absence 
parents or guardians from the island. 
ether a system that presupposes frailty 
ot apt to incite it, particularly when an 
um of so suggestive a character is made 
stronghold of virtue, will hardly 
stioned by American mothers, who would 
sath to feel that their daughters could 

tt be trusted beyond the maternal over- 


be 


rit. 
The blue haze on the western horizon of 
iria is the island of Tenerife, thus seen 
i distance of thirty miles, the most im- 
tant of the group, commercially and po- 
tically, and the most attractive to visitors, 
within its confines lies the loveliest of 
the garden spots on the face of the earth, 
it with which, above all others, the writer 
desires to acquaint the reader. Of the thou- 
nds who have only canght a hasty glimpse 
f the island while through the 
traits separating it from Canaria, from on 
ward the many steamer lines which take 
s route, or who have made a hurried visit 


pass: 


ng 


shore while delayed for coaling, not one, 
erhaps, will agree with him. From the 
istward, which is the view they have had, 
the island appears like an enormous black- 
ned cinder. Its mountains are rugged and 
rren, separated by deep ravines, in the 
ef which a little vegetation strug- 
s for existence. The central range trav- 
the island must be 


tom 
ing crossed, and the 
ot of the great Peak sought, to discover 
it valley wherein nature has lavished all 

riches she possesses, and done all she 


in to beautify this earth; but with that 


fondness for hiding her most precious treas- 
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ures which has concealed the brilliancy of 
the diamond, the song of the nightingale, 
and the luscious flavor of the mangosteen 
and durion under rough and plain exteriors, 
she bas made the approaches to this Eden 
unpromising and forbidding. 

Tenerife is 


irregular in shape, extending 


sixty miles in its greatest direction, with a 


OMAN OF TENER 

varying breadth of from six to thirty-five 
Sauta Cruz, the capital, is the most enter 
prising city in all the Atlantic islands. It 
has a population of twenty thousand, re- 
markable for and 
Education is encouraged. 


energy independence. 
The schools are 
excellent, but the want of proper school- 
books in the Spanish language is seriously 
felt. Those whose means allow send their 
children to the universities on the Peninsu- 
la. An art school has developed considera- 
ble native talent; and the municipal cham- 
ber is graced by a full-length portrait of 
Isabella IL., the work of a pupil, and con- 
sidered by Continental critics a work of the 
highest order. A magnificent mole, recently 
constructed, juts far out into the sea, and 
has converted the open roadstead into a spa- 
cious harbor where a large fleet may safely 
anchor. A strong casemated citadel defends 
the city. Fort San Miguel still stands, which 
repulsed Nelson with such loss in July, 1797 

that signal defeat in which he lost his arm, 
but which English historians have been au- 
dacious enough to claim as the suecessful 
accomplishment of his designs against the 
The flags then captured from the 
British are still unostentatiously displayed 


place. 
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in an obscure recess of the principal church, 
and excite such rancor among British offi- 
cers that, disregarding all propriety, they 
have several times attempted to destroy 
them. 

At the opposite side of the Plaza to that 
on which stands the statue of the Virgin of 
Candelaria, a handsome marble cross sym- 
bolizes the name of the city, Santa Cruz 





PLAZA DE LA GONSTITUCION, BANTA 


holy cross). This designation is a favorite 

one in Spanish countries, particularly among 
their colonial possessions, the place of land- 
ing where the discoverer first knelt beneath 
the cross and royal standard, and claimed 
possession in the name of his Most Catho- 
lic Majesty and the holy Catholic religion, 
being subsequently indicated by a cross, 
around which the new settlers, anxious to 
live within the protective influence of the 
sacred emblem, located themselves, thus ac- 
cidentally determining the site of a future 
city, often the least desirable that could 
have been selected. 

At the same end of the Plaza is the mod- 
est little house in which Marshal O’Donnel, 
Duke of Tetuan, was born, descended from 
one of those Irish Catholic families which, 
after the battle of the Boyne, found an asy- 
lum among the Canaries, to which they have 
contributed a valuable social element. Our 
former excellent consul, Bernard Forstall, 
Esq., is the representative of another of 
these self-expatriated families. 

The Plaza is every evening peopled with 
promenaders, and thronged on Sundays and 
feast days, when an excellent military band 
of native musicians offers a very creditable 
entertainment. Although the ancient prov- 
erb concedes to Canaria superiority in wom- 
en, and accords to Tenerife the meed of praise 
for men, it is doubtful whether any city of the 
same population can boast of a larger propor 
tion of handsome faces, elegant forms, and 
neatly dressed ladies. This and the Plaza 
del Principe Real are the favorite evening 
resorts, where the sefioritas may flirt a while 


with their admirers under mamma’s 
go into the little refreshment saloo1 
ing for an helado made of snow f 
Peak, or a cup of that chocolate t] 
none better can any where be « 
rather eaten, since its consistenc 
removes it from the class of be 
There is no foreign institution that 
better bear translation to America 
munities t 
Spanish pla 
its pleasant 
meetings, its 


and prome 
and its grou 
merry ¢] 


Though = the 
cities have 

parks and s 

in sufficient nu 
few of om 

and villages p 5 
any such mur 
breathing - p 
where the 

and merchant 
alike find relaxa 
— tion, exercise, 
entertainment 

Courting in Tenerife is done out-doors 
the lover approaches his sweetheart at t 
Plaza, but stands in the light of a betrothed 
when he has gained the entrée to her hom 
His first acquaintance with her probably be 
gan with a wearisome course of dogging het 
footsteps through the streets, her fan 
and herself not unfrequently conscious fron 
the first that she, or rather they, were be 
followed. 

If the stranger visits Santa Cruz in 1 
summer, he will be driven with its pe 
to seek shelter from the sweltering heat t 
the higher land beyond. The diligence 
runs daily over one of those splendid 1 
adamized roads for which Spain is famous 
not inferior to the Camino Real from Ca 
to Madrid, to the ancient city of Lagm 
2000 feet above the level of the sea. 1 
number of its houses indicates its forme 
prosperity ; its deserted streets spe k of 
present decay, the sea-port having abso 
ed its business and attracted away its 
habitants. It is the favorite summer res 
idence of citizens of Santa Cruz, who « 
here to escape the heat of the city, 
they are near enough for business 
poses. But it is exposed to the trade-w 
and consequently bathed in frequent 
and thérefore has none of the attract 
of Orotava for the stranger, who is 
inconvenienced, as the resident mere} 
would be, by the twenty-eight miles wl 
must be travelled to reach the latter. I 


guna possesses some points of interest l 
churches are fine. The cathedral bo 
of an organ that gained a European priz 
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the Church of Our Lady of Concep 


re is a miraculous weeping picture 
icipal chambers 
old 


orig 
ent, and the library of f 


are ornamen 
lliustrati 


rhe 


fteen thou 


yalntTInNGS 
] 


in of the place. 


some of them rare and ¥ 


The 


rmuld 

stocked w th specimens 
of the 

e aborigines themsel 


the 


grace any city 


toms abori 


rines, 


tbalmed in 


ig tl 


ve races, * mummies are sewed 


any lavers of sheep and goat skins, 
at 
needle and 


regular as though 


thread, instead -of 
and animal fibre, for, as there 


ms nie and 


vith 
} 


as 


one 


»metals on the island, the natives had 
owledge of implements made of them, 
t COMMS. rhey used pieces of obsidian 
ves, plowed with large horns of ani 
ind employed small ones for pounding 
vrain of which they made their gofio. 
t the traveller will be impatient to con- 


his journey and judge for himself of 


Bu 


garden of paradise it has been prom 
The ride 


and if in the 


| he shall see, IS 
interesting, 
ety of one of the good citi- 
s of Santa Cruz, whose hos- 
is as Warm as their cli 
e will find objects of 


The 


o Laguna is pleasantly 


ty 
h 
4) 


rest at every step. 
tt 


as- 


de over a splendid road, in 
ch skillful engineering has 
mphed over the steep ac- 
ty, the mysterious wind- 
vs affording delightful views 
little harbor and city of 
ta Cruz,and of the deep blue 
in, almost until the summit 
e coast range is crossed. 


route 
rough 


no leads 
vineyards, 


r the glory of wine-growing 


longer 
luxuriant 
nerife, among whose voleanie 
ds the found 
al a home, has departed, 
that of Madeira and the 
s. Tenerife wine, the old 


vine 80 con- 


thary or sack, has been nearly GR 
swallowed, and though the 

dustry is again reviving, Tenerife and the 

substitute for 

e vine in the cactus, or nopal of Mexico, 


islands have found a 


ere cultivated for the sake of the cochineal 


sect. Acres of fields are passed of stunted 
, the thick arms of which are carefully 


i up with rags, protecting the tiny rav- 


ger, Which is allowed to feed until arrived 
ut maturity 


a period of about three months. 
he care and drying of these insects fur- 
sh occupation for thousands of peasants, 


production in a single year having 
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to 15 


sternation 
n to 


There 

coal product 
compete put 
ity and durability of the 


amounted 100,000 pounds. was 
the 


in the 


some col when 
market, 
the supel beat 
carmine of the 
lished, and tl 

Phe 
SIty 


It 


cochineal have been estab 
» trade in the insect flourishes. 
road | 
rh 


crosses rugg uuntain 


youd Laguna possesses diver 
enou any novelty seeker 
spurs, whence 
be ob 


is, and winds 


asional glimpses of the oce 


un may 
tained, sinks into deep barran« 
localities fa 


Ma 


irds 


through green valleys, passing 


for battles with tl anches 


MOUs 
tanza the 


the 


Spant 
" ot 1 
own troops and 300 of their miserable Cana 


met their first defeat GOO neu 


) 


rian allies, the 200 who escaped alive, not 


one unhurt, having only been saved, says 
Viana, the historian, by the interposition of 
the Archangel Michael, or, according to oth 
ers, by the Virgin of Candelaria; Acentejo, 
where the second attempt of the invaders 
Victoria, 
frightful carnage terminated the contest, by 
which Christianity If the 


end justifies the means, it is not for us to 


was more successful; where a 


was introduced. 


complain that the great propagandist Alonso 


JUP OF CHUZAS (NATIVE HUTS) NEAR LAGUNA, 
de Lugo so often violated his plighted word 
with the simple Guanche kings, who trusted 
to his promises and entered into negotia 
tions with him, when it was in their power 
to have annihilated him and his whole band. 
But notwithstanding these and many feat 
ures of minor interest—the little thatched 
huts, or still ruder caves in the 


in which the poorer classes live like thei 


hill-sides, 


Guanche predecessors ; the country-women, 
with enormous loads of market produce or 
fagots of little sticks for fuel on their heads, 











, 


ase 
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trudging twenty miles to the city and as 
many back to gain a mere pittance, their 
bare feet seemingly as inured to the rough 
lava as their heads and necks to the heavy 
burdens upon them; the trains of saunter- 
ing ruminating camels, whose tinkling bells 
keep time with their solemn gait, and which 
here replace all other beasts of burden save 
the women—notwithstanding all this, the 
traveller will express his disappointment at 
having as yet seen nothing extraordinarily 
remarkable, nothing superior to Fayal, St. 
Michael, or Madeira, nothing entitling the 
place te be called a paradise; and his dis 
content will be rather aggravated by the 
growing ruggedness of the landscape, until 
the diligence is checked at a sudden turn in 
the road, and he finds himself gazing at a 
scene which caused Humboldt to thank God 
he had lived to behold. From an elevation 
of 3000 feet he is looking down into the 
great valley of Orotava, wherein nature has 
done all she can to make a heaven of earth. 
he valley is an immense irregular amphi- 
theatre, open below to the ocean, bordered in- 
land by the Canadas, whose broad plateau, 
7000 feet high, is only broken by the Pico 
de Teyde, the celebrated Peak of Tenerife, 
which rises more than 5000 feet still higher, 
overlooking the lovely prospect at its foot. 
From the level of the Canadas the land falls 
some thousand feet with considerable pre- 
tipitation, and then slopes gradually to the 
sea-shore, where a fringe of white billows, 
extending forty miles, outlines the little 
bay. In winter the Peak is robed with er- 
mine, and the snows rest a mile and a quar- 
ter high upon the Canadas, bounding the 
beautiful valley from the blue sky above, as 
their rival in whiteness, the line of crested 
billows, divides it from the deeper blue 
ocean below. The fertility of the soil is in- 
credible. Every corner teems with vegeta- 
ble life, in the development of which man 
plays but a little part, for agriculture is of 
the most primitive kind, the soil and sun 
aud moisture from the snows above being 
the active agents of its fruitfulness. Every 
where are fields of wheat and potatoes, cof- 
fee and sugar-cane and cactus, vineyards 
and cultivated gardens, chestnut groves and 
forests of firs, acres of wild flowers, inter- 
spersed with brilliant candelabra of tlower- 
ing aloes, lofty palms waving with every 
zephyr, arborescent magnolias, broad-leaved 
plantains, and venerable Briarean dragon 
trees. From the elevation at which the val- 
ley is first seen these several parts can not be 
dentified, and it looks as though it were 
one vast piece of mosaic-work or gorgeous 
irpet The countless shades of color of 
soil and foliage are continually brightened 
or softened, as the sun bursts forth with all 
his splendor or is shielded by masses of flit- 
ting clouds. The eye never wearies with 
gazing at the scene, for every moment it 
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changes in character, and every 
sents its myriad parts in new relat 
the changing views of the kak 
Nestling in the midst of this beaut 
den of delight lies the pretty Villa « 
va, its white houses and prominent 
contrasting with the many tints 
and yellow and red and black. Its s 
El Puerto de Orotava, a few hun 
lower down on the bay, the two 
and several other little villages sp 
jewels in a brilliant setting. 

But sight is not the only sens 
gratified at Orotava. Its great « 
its unrivaled climate. Here, if any 
reigns perpetual spring, without fog 
frosts, where the sap never dies, whi 
seldom falls, winds and storm are s 
known, and burning heat is never fi 
shut off by the high central range of 1 
ains from the hot winds of the Atrica 
and is yet open to the ocean at thi 
from which, and the eternal snows abo 
derives the moisture that secures its ec 
ity. The temperature of Orotava neve 
below 50° nor rises above 82°, and o1 
tains these extremes on such rare oc¢ 
as when the thermometer marks 19° or 10s 
at Philadelphia. Its average for a nu 
of years has been 68.5°, that of Mad 
being 66°, of Rome, 61°, of Nice, 60°, of P 
56°, and of Paris, 51°, the tirst being ide 
al with that of our own delightful a 
days, and that which is the most grat 
to the body and most conducive to its 
being. But annual means are unsat 
tory indices, some countries very co 
winter and hot in summer exhibiting 
perate mean, and it is therefore ne 
to consider the distribution of heat in « 
mouth of the year. The mean of Ja 
at Orotava is 62.2°; of February, 62.1 
March, 64.2°; of April, 64.6°; of May, 69.4 
of June,73.8° ; of July,76.5° ; of August,73.2 
ot September, 71.8°: of October, 69.3 
November, 68.4° ; and of December, 62.7 
difference of only 14.4° between the hottest 
and coldest montLs,while at London 
amounts to 26°; at Pan, 32.2°; Rome, 22 
Nice, 29°; and Madeira, 15.3°. But it is t 
winter season which chiefly concerns the p 
monary-invalid, and the mean temperatut 
of the tive months from November to Mai 
from the fall of the leaves to the ope 
of the lilies, at Orotava is 64°; at Mad 
61°; and at Nice and Rome, 50°. The F¢ 
ary of Orotava is the June of London, the 
May of Pau, and the April of Rome and 
and Cannes. Stoves are necessary for « 
fort in Italy and the south of France; in 01 
tava they are unknown. Linen garni 
may be worn the entire year. The Guan 
were naked, except for the loin cloth, 
one can bathe as well on the 31st of Ja 





\ 


ary as on the 31st of July, while at N 
even the healthy visitor finds it necess 
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ate for apartments opening to the 
nd exposed to the direct rays of the 
from four o’clock until seven he 


emain within-doors to avoid the chill 


hile 


tluence of the dense mist which every 
rhere are 
en variations of temperature at Oro 


yon settles over the « ity. 


There is a fraction over two degrees 
mth of gradual elevation from the win- 
the summer, and a corresponding de- 
and even these 
utralized by re 


through the autumn, 
nees may be almost ne 


VAY 


OF SAN 


ng one’s residence from the Puerto on 

ie sea-Shore in the winter to the Villa, a 
v hundred feet higher, during the summer. 
Moreover, the mean temperature of one day 
seldom differs from that of the previous more 
in a degree. On rising in the morning 
the invalid may be sure of respiring air of 
16 same warmth as on the foregoing day; 
ile the hourly variations of each day are 
ilso inconsiderable, the early hours of the 
rning differing only 6° to 9° (at Madeira 
the difference is 12°) from the heat of mid- 
lay, and the greatest portion of this occurs 
vefore nine o’clock. 


The great requisite ot 


he consumptive is rest of the respiratory 
organs 


impossible in our heated houses, 

here two adjoining rooms differ greatly, 
where the halls are always conduits of cold 

, and where the oven in which we live is 
0° or 40° above the atmosphere outside. In 
Orotava doors and windows may always re- 
nain wide-opened, maintaining a perfect 
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equilibrium within and without, the advan- 
of which not 
Here the invalid may live in the open air 
which is uncontaminated by the thousand 
emanations of a large city, his feeble lungs, 


tage can be overestimated 


lightened of most of their labor, mechanical 
ly discharging their functions, and as much 
at rest as it 1s possible for organs to be where 
only perfect repose is death. 

Nor is temperature the only climatal con- 
dition in which Orotava enjoys such a hy- 


glenic pre-eminence, In pot of humidity 


JUAN OROTAVA 


and exemption from atmospheric vicissi 
It 
rains but 45 days in the course of the year. 
At Madeira the average is 73; in Rome, 114. 
The mists which bathe the mountain crests, 


tudes it is unequaled by other localities. 


the streamlets that course down their sides 
from the line of melting snows, the vapors 
watfted from the ocean, and whep these are 
wanting, the gentle rains of the winter, fur- 
nish that due proportion of moisture which 
is most agreeable to man, and most favor- 
able for vegetable growth. There 
warring of the elements at Orotava. 


Is ho 


The 
barometer stands almost invariably at 30.12, 
and, according to Beleastel, it did not vary a 
From 
February to November a northeast wind pre 

vlit 

er and lighter in the spring, to be all sum 
mer and the greater part of the autumn 
only the breath of a zephyr, setting in reg 
ularly about eight o'clock in the morning 


centimeter (0.39 inch) in six months. 


vails, strongest in March, becoming li 








Mic . 
ep pias a 
st 
>> 


Pod ha 


BOTANIO GARDENS, OROTAVA. 


and moderating the heat of the day. The 
vapors from the Atlantic are gathered in a 
thick cloud about half the height of the 
amphitheatre, and there held all day, like 
an immense parasol, intercepting the direct 
of the sun. Days entirely clear are 
rare until the gentle rains of the 


rays 
late au- 
tumn signalize the disappearance of the 
clouds and the revival of vegetation. The 
winter passes without frosts, but the snow- 
capped Peak and the white-crowned Cafiadas 
denote its presence, and add new beauties 
to the landscape. At this season a gentle 
breeze springs up about four o’clock in the 
afternoon. Mild rains fall throughout De- 
cember and January, and in February, but 
then only, it sometimes rains in torrents. 
rhe superiority of Orotava in the matter 
of hygiene over every other known resort 
for consumptives has been conclusively es- 
tablished by M. Gabriel de Beleastel in his 
excellent little monograph, entitled Les Iles 
Canariennes et la Vallée d Orotava, sous le point 
de vue médical et hygiénique, who collected 
his data, of which I have made use in this 
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paper, during his 
in the valley; 


and | 
ion 18s Confirmed by } 
or Schacht, of Ber] 

work on Madeira and 4 
Madeira approaches 
nearly,as might be ¢ 

from its geographica 
imity; but the winter 
deira is unpleasant 

its humidity is greats 
the harmattan 
it from 
Cannes 


DIOW 
Africa, N 
are toyed 
smiling waves of the 
terranean, but they 
the foot of the Aly 
their awakening air | 
its home in their « 5 
Naples is visited by 
north winds coming 
the deceitful caresses of 
sirocco from the Libya 
ert, and at Rome and |} 
ence the cold is somet 
intense, while they ar 
deluged with rains. 
The chief intent of 
paper has been to acq 
some who may never have 
heard of it with this ch: 
ed home for invalids 
pulmonary complaints. H: 
the shattered frame, seaur 
from further shocks, n 
live for years, nature aiding 
instead of thwarting the ef 
forts The 
sence of all causes of diss 
gives it its incomparable 
cellence. The mortality is 
only one in sixty, and at Realejo, another 
town in the valley, one in seventy, whil 


of science. 


most other countries it ranges from one 
twenty to one in thirty. Epidemics have 
never reached there, even when Santa ( 
has been visited by them. The only point 
in which it is inferior to Madeira is in the 
matter of hotel accommodations; but the 
cost of living is moderate, and a comfort 
able house may be obtained and neatly fur- 
nished at small expense. The English lar 
guage is not spoken to any extent, but 
French is commonly understood among the 
educated classes; and Spanish is easily 
quired, its very acquisition affording sa 
tary mental occupation. Tenerife is wit! 
weekly communication with Europe. Com 
modions steamers make the passage fro! 
Cadiz in seventy hours. The British steam 
packets to Africa leave Liverpool once 
month, and'reach the Canaries in seven 01 
eight days, and a French line connects wit! 


Marseilles. Direct communication wit! 


America is occasionally offered by the ves 
the 


sels which run between Boston and 
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H 


ormer and 


W the appointment, 
renerife, of William 


lich, since 
consul at 
Esq., brother of 


aval, have 
( 


of the present consul a 
their to 
influence ho 


agrici 


i 

] 

the anaries, 
, * 


usand 
Ty 


ed 


voyages 


rh 8 ail Inve 
domestic ltural 


and 
and 
Americ 


introduced distributed 


en 


ut these islands. an clocks 


every mantel piece, American rock 


ng-room, and 


rs creak in every draw 


in carriages run htly 


over every 
silence of the Villa is only broken by 
rapid of the the 
tins through the on 
le of the streets, supplying amply 
} 


I 


rushing waters from 


open conduits 
sit 
inds for 


ion of the land; 


iousehold purposes and for 
but the hum of 
by 


ipe of periodicals from every quartet 


gat 
isy world reaches it every mail in 


rhe society is excellent, and 
live 


ove, 


hier classes considerable 
Many 
th 


vealt mn 


have surrounded their domi 


W handsome gardens, among the 


be those of the Marques de la 


1 and Marques de Sauzal, that of the 
containing the famous old dragon 

the venerable witness of the conquest, 

whose age is variously estimated at 
one to three thousand years. 

rotava, like other Spanish cities, has its 

the festival of 


farmer), when 


holiday in 
Labrador (the 
are the usual processions of the saint, 
at the church, fire-works, 
music, and here the additional dis- 


il occasion 

Isidro el 
re 
gious services 


ces, 
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of a creditable militia organization. 
in Isidro is held in great veneration by the 
iarmers, With whom his festival is the prin- 


pal holiday of the year. 


The usually quiet 


tle Villa then resounds with noisy mirth, 


d its streets are crowded with 
n their best attire. 


peasants 
The prominent pecul- 
arity in the costume of the men is an im- 
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mense double 


j 


blanket 
under the cl 
the 


llow piece of woolen stu 


and hooked 
of 
or ve 


Penne lili, 


characteristic women is 


a 


and a white 


bordered with silk, hanging down the back 
of the neck. 
t 


! 


Phis head-dress is distinetive 
and is adhered to as te 
iite of Li 

irlet capes and em 
Made and the 


cloaks of the Azorians 


( these islanders, 


} : | 
ICLOUSLY the wi caype is Palmas, 


is 
t 
kerchiefs of 
ties of li 
better 


e blue na se ‘ roidered 


several val 
The 


and 


ra, C- 
mcded 


la 
them 


the charming 


we 
Pe 


equability 


classes al 


( 


| 
mantilla of tI 


} 


ninsula, and reve 
ot 


hecessity 


cr ¢ 


selves for the climate, 


which obviates the hanges of 


ot 
raiment, by so modifying the st 
arti 


ind fash- 


ion of these les that they ma 


rive at the average expenditure of paternal 
and mat 

Phe 
attractions and d fticulties of such exploits 
but should never be undertaken except by 
the The greate1 part of the 
ascent, for which September is the 


tal funds. 


t 


ascent 


of the Peak presents the usual 
sl 
very robust 
appro 
priate month, may be made on donkeys, but 
there will be 38000 feet of scrambling ove1 
if rough 
scorie., The cone proper is about 537 feet 
high, the Within the 
feet of the traveller adventurous ¢ nough to 
it. There 
tion for eighty aud then it 

lo the effect of th 
less that of Pico 


Cafiadas, more 


fields of ashes, huge bowlders, and 


and crater will burn 


descend into has been no erup 


ars, was trom 


the side 


Pe 


near View, 


ak is imposing than 
of the 
than half-way up its height, 


to the great altitude that it judges 


broad plateau 


so accustoms 


the eve 


8T. VINCENT 

of the total elevation, and from 
at it 
at all on account of the i 


It 


nel between Fuerteventura and Lanzarote, 


incorrectly 


the anchorage Santa Cruz is scarcely 


to be seen nterven 


ing land has been seen from the chan 


and Humboldt claims to have discerned it 
It 


all in clear weather, and the traveller may 


nearly as far at sea. can only be seen at 
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pass the island fifty times without witness 
ng it When the horizon is free from clouds 
or mist, there is no grander sight in nature 
than the Peak of Tenerife, glowing with 
purple tints from the setting sun. The view 
from the summit is indescribably grand, ex- 
tending a radius of 180 miles, and embracing 
the entire Canarian Archipelago. It is a 
favorable place for astronomical observa 
tions, and was the residence for some months 
of Smyth, the distinguished English astron- 
omer, Whose excellent work on the Peak is 
illustrated by admirable stereographs of its 
most interesting localities. 

Gomera, twenty, and Palma, forty-five, 
miles from Tenerife, are small islands sel- 
dom visited by strangers. Santa Cruz de 





ments, and erected a number of fit 
light-houses on the different islands 

It would be out of place in a dis 
paper like this to do more than ment 
the most delicious fruits ripen in pr 
that the surrounding seas teem w 
game is excellent, and vegetables 
abundance that grain and potatoes 
ported in large quantities. These, \ 
ice-plant for barilla, sumac for the t 
orchil for the dyers, share with the « 
and the vine the chief bulk of the 
trade. 

IV.—THE CAPE VERDS. 

Ten degrees farther south than the 
ries and three farther west lies th: 
numerous though least interesting 
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la Palma, the capital of the latter, and fre- 
juently confounded with Santa Cruz de 
lenerife, is a pretty little city of 6000 in- 
habitants 

Interinsular communication is regular and 
frequent. The mail schooners, built on the 
mode] of the American pilot-boat, make tri- 


monthly passages between the varions isl- 
inds The Spanish government has not 
been niggard in its appropriations, having 
contributed liberally to the harbor improve- 


portant of the groups of the Atlantic is 
the Cape Verds (4s Ilhas Verdes, Il) 
Cabo Verde), which derive their name f 
the westernmost point of the contine 
Africa—Cape Verd in Senegambia 
which they are distant about three hm 
miles. The group includes ten islands 
four islets, named Santiago, Mayo, I‘ 
Brava, Bonavista, Sal, Sao Nicolas, Sao \ 
cente, Sao Antonio, Santa Luzia, Bra 
Raza, Grande, and Rombo, and is divis 


A SUMMER CRUISE AMONG THE 


Ww ndward and a leew ird 


re all of volcanic formation, but have 


wifested active phenomena for many 
except at Fogo (Fire Island 
n its voleano, which is more than 9000 


, So term 


oeh,and is the greatest elevation in the 
ifter the peak of Sao Antonio, with 
ide of 9700 feet. All of 


e superticies of the largest, Santiago, 


are sniall 
ly 360 square miles, and the entire 
aving an area of but 1500. 

r discovery followed rapidly on that 

Azores, four of them having been ex 
n 1445, a year after Dinez Fernandez 

scovered Cape Verd, and was due, 


| similar events of this period, to the 
of the great 


a 
They have ever since be- 


ITiSe Infante Henriques, 
ed in 1460. 
the Portuguese 
coustitute a regal colony. 
the other African 
if this power, its expenditures exceed 


to government, of 


Vice 


they 


on with posses 
nue, 
85,000, but the cholera and the terrible 
of 1864, during which one-third of the 


rhe population in 1857 amount 


tants perished, have reduced it con 

y. The 
to 
tes in the proportion of 


blacks, of whom many are 


masters, outnumbe. 
to 


es, offen negro 


wenty 


ceneral aspect of these islands is stet 
d forbidding. Scarcely any trees grow 
hem beyond a few palms and tama 
and, by a singular freak of nature, the 
», the the world, the fru 
hich, called monkey-bread, is the ordi 


largest in it 
food of the indolent negro population. 
vithstanding the scarcity of water and 
il barrenness of the land, there are a 
fertile little valleys, in which all the in 
opical fruits and vegetables are abun 
vhere maize and rice are largely culti 
, and sugar, tobacco, and cotton, which 
ligenous, are grown plentifully. Parrots 
monkeys, goats, and 
gathet 
Scraggy little 


rhe 


amber and 


paroquets abound ; 
run wild and 
stence on the hill-sides. 


In- cats a seanty 
ceys are the only beasts of burden. 
ibound with turtle and fish ; 
dorsal plate of the cuttle-fish are found 

the 
at-skins, salt (which gives its name to the 


coasts. The staple exports are 


d Sal), and orchil, which in the estima- 
of dyers is only inferior to the product 
Canaries and the Salvages. 
go, the largest island, has a popu- 
m of about 10,000, about half of which 
ugregated within its principal town, 
rto Praya, the capital of the group and 
It 


of shabby houses, built on the summit 


Qont 
it 


is a collec 


ence of the viceroy. 
v hill, and ranged along three principal 
ets, running east and west from a central 
a. It seldom rains at Santiago, but the 
osphere is hazy and frequently complete- 
bscures the island, rendering navigation 
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full of risk, the United States sloop oft war 


Yorktown having been wrecked upon its 


Though the 
arid waste, there is one beau 


coasts. greater portion of its 
surtace 
tiful little 
wonderful fertility, producing oranges justly 
the 


IS all 


valley, near Ribeira Grande, of 


esteemed the most luscious in world, 
grapes, plantains, bananas, soursops, mam 
nee apple 3, Mangoes, Fuavas, quilces, lem- 
ons, citrons, sapodillas, papaws, pine-apples, 
cocoa-nuts, medlars, figs, and even apples. 
Porto Praya used to be the head-quarters of 
The 


house still stands on Quail Island, remind- 


our African squadron, empty store 


ing the people of the blessing they have lost, 
and which they so little appreciated that 
issued ar 


they ones 1 ordinance prohibiting 


the men-of-war stewards from making 


pul 
chases in the market until ten o’clock in the 
Fowls at 


but they disappeared dur 


morning. one time sold here at 


two cents apiece, 
ing the great famine, when even the donkeys 
by the Phe 
harbor of Praya is one of the best among the 
Atlantic 
renders it impossibl 


were eaten starving people. 


islands, but a heavy surf sometimes 
to land from boats, and 
deep and 
filth 


and indolence are the prominent characte 


ist 


brawny naked negroes wade bre 


he passengers on shore. Rags, 


carry 


istics of the negro population, 


Sao Vicente (St. Vincent) is a barren ro¢ k, 


leven 


the 


, traversed by 


lInfervening valley 


six miles wide by « long 
of hills, 
running down to the coast on the northwest 


Porto Grande, 


res 


LWo rang 


into a large bay called 


side 


harbor in any island of 
to in 


Importance 


which is the finest 
the four 
It 


coaling station for the st 


Cape, and Australian 


referred this 


groups 
isiderable “as a 


Bra 


possesses Col 
eamers of the 
zilian, African, lines 
A filthy ero t 
in ti 


Mindello, is scarcely 


ne with sand a foot deep 


ww 


its streets, the oflicial name of which 


known to its inhabit 
ants, stands on the bay, affording homes for 
the laborers, or rather laboresses, ¢ mployed 
by the English company, which monopolizes 
the business, and which has built excellent 
wharves, with railways leading to their spa- 


cious dépéts. Loaded lighters are always 


afloat to meet any demand that may be un 
expectedly made for coal. Only the women 
labor at Sao Vicente, and they are of the 
degraded Nigritian 

Half naked, they toil all day undei 


heat 


and 


most Senegalian 
races, 
thre 
, , , 

loads of coal, stone, pial k, ane 
ot V 


nude un 


intense , carrying upon their heads 
thie 


run 


article 


essels’ cargoes. Children entirely 
til puberty. The island is not self 
varden of the English consu 

Maderal anc 


Only spots ot gree 


subsisting, the 


and two little places named 
Maderalzinha being the 
upon it. It 


which 


is exposed te the northeast 


trades, unresisted across it 


sweep 


and for five consecutive years not a drop of 


rain fell are 


sued by the coal company to their laborers 


upon it. Rations regularly is 
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who, after working-hours, loll in their door- 
ways, assisting each other in vermin hunts, 
through wool uncombed since birth. Yet 
even these wretched creatures have learned 
something of civilization. Every alternate 
house is a rum-shop, and every night the 
sable citizens frequent balls and dances, 


which generally terminate in orgies of 


drunkenness and licentiousness. Living in 
such uncleanness, it is not surprising that 
the cholera of 1856 destroyed 720 of the 1200 
inhabitants. 

Every one who has entered the harbor of 
Rio de Janeiro can not fail to have remark- 
ed the fantastic grouping of the mountains 
into the semblance of a human figure, which, 
from the likeness of the nose to that of an 
English admiral, is known as “ Lord Hood’s 
Nose.” The hills bounding Porto Grande to 
the southward form a more wonderful re- 
semblance to the face of Washington, and 
have therefore been named *“ Washington’s 
Head.” It requires no effort of the imagi- 
nation to trace the features. The brow, the 
nose, the lips, the chin, are profiled with won- 
derful fidelity, and are recognizable from 
whatever part of the harbor viewed. 

An American cemetery at Porto Grande, 
in shameful neglect, contains the bodies of 
the officers and sailors of the United States 
ship Preble and other vessels, who have died 
here of fever. A little plaster monument 
on the beach suggests the story of the wife 
of a colonel on board a British transport, 
who, at a dinner given to the officers of the 
United States ship Constitution, had her hand 
lacerated by the explosion of a bottle of 
soda-water, the accident causing her death 
a few days after. 

The lofty island of Sao Antonio stands 
opposite the entrance to the harbor of Porto 
Grande, appearing to close it in, although 
nine miles distant. It is the most fertile 
and productive of the group, but has no 
harbor. Coffee was introduced in 1790, and 


has flourished so well that the ben 
that of Java. 

The traveller who has visited the A 
Madeiras, and Canaries need not « 
voyage to the Cape Verds, except to 
the better to appreciate the forme: 
trast with the miserable sights hé 
counter in the latter. He need have 
health, pleasure, nor information in 


going there. Instead of gaining healt] 


will be fortunate if he escapes fever; iy 
of enjoying pleasure, he will find h 
surrounded by spectacles of human «i 
tion and misery ; instead of acquil Ing 


mation, he will be able to instruct th: 
tives of the place he is visiting uy. 
history of their own home. 


A SONG OF THE GARDEN 

Stow the lily on her stalk 

Nods across the garden walk. 

Oh, I show her! 
Oh, I know her! 

Once I kissed the bud to bloom 
The eyes of all the world may s¢ 
A lily’s brow shine loftily. 

A lily’s heart has holy room, 

But one may kiss the bud to bloon 


Shall I tell you what I saw? 
Is there any code or law 
That has chid me 
Or forbid me? 
But my lips are sealed fast. 
When the twilight dawns like day 
When November laughs like May, 
When Love’s miracle has passed, 
Then the lips are sealéd fast. 


A lily stepping on her stalk 
Stately down the garden walk— 
Though you ask her, 
Though you task her, 
That is all that you will see. 
You will never, never know. 
She will die, but never show 
To the eyes with which you see 
The woman’s soul revealed to me. 
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OLD WILEY 


OBODY knew in the least 
vhat to make of Old 
Wiley. For ten years 
he had been an enigma, 


and to be an enigma in 
a country neighborhood 
in the 
vree exasperating. 


de- 
The 
able 


s to be last 
owing is all that any body had been 
iscertain in regard to him: that he was 
that his hair, beard, and 
stache were grizzled; that he wore an 


st middle age; 


snuftt-colored suit of clothes summer and 
iter; and that he rode into the village of 

,in the Valley of Virginia, regularly 
from the direction of the Blue 
miles distant, for the purpose 
his mail, which 
ily bulky, and embraced a considerable 


ce a week 
lve, a few 


procuring was uncom- 
inber of foreign journals and periodicals, 
is well as prominent publications in this 
try. 
Old Wiley was an object of perennial in- 
terest to that estimable class of people who 
y around village inns and stores with a 
ainful amount of leisure on their 
were to fix their 
nm him with deep attention as he ford- 
i little stream, overshadowed by 
ores, at the edge of the village; and the 
eral curiosity remained unabated as he 


hands. 
accustomed 


| ey eyes 


syca- 


rode up the street, past the mill, on his shaggy 


ttle pony, with the worn saddle, the dilapi- 
ited bridle, and the mane which seemed to 
He 


at a slow walk, and hav- 


ve been blown upon by a hurricane. 
me on habitually 
g dismounted and thrown his bridle ove 
1e rack in front of the post-office, would ap 
roach, salute the by-standers quietly and 
unicably, enter, procure his mass of period- 
ils, which he stowed in a sort of travelling 
ichel of black leather suspended around his 
ioulder by a steel chain, and then, saluting 
igain in the same friendly and simple man- 


_~ 


OG? 


ner, would mount his 


and ride 


pony away 
as slowly as he came. 
He seldom 


When he 


was 


spoke. 
did so, his 
voice low, and 
had a pee uliar tone, 
is of a man lest ina 
hit ot His 
manner was perfect 


musing. 
ly courteous and 
calm, but it was nota 
communicative man- 
ner. He never allud- 
ed in the 


degree to himself or 


remotest 


his own affairs, and 
at the 
years 


end of ten 
} much 
of an enigma as in 
No 


one even knew where 


was as 
the beginning. 


he lived—in the mountain somewhere, no 
doubt, as he uniformly rode from and back 
in that but the precise locality 
was a mystery. People had seen him dis 
appear in a wooded gorge in the vicinity 
of a peak called the “ Blue Ball,” but there 
all ended. To sum up, it was only known 
that his name was H. Wiley—moditied into 
“Old W iley” that he had no ostensible oe- 
cupation, and that he was a great reader, 
as his solicitude about his weekly mail indi 
cated. Had he any friends? 
sible to say, for he rarely received letters 
from any body. 
sips and members of the Pry family had 
been unable to discover more than is here 


direction ; 


It was impos 


The most inveterate gos 


recorded, and what this respectable class 
fail to ferret out may be safely set down 
as well-nigh undiscoverable. 

I shall now proceed to relate a brief series 
of incidents which came to my knowledge 
afterward, and clearly 
what this singular personage was. 


indicated who and 
On an 
afternoon of autumn in 1875 Old Wiley rode 
into the village of M , affixed the bridle 
of his pony to the rack in front of the post- 
oftice as the 
cured his which he away in 
the sachel, and then remounting, rode away 
in the direction of the Blue Ridge. 
pearance had excited the habitual amount 


usual, saluted loungers, pro 


mail, stowed 


His ap- 


of languid interest in the group on the steps 
of the post-office, but one personage, stand 


little apart from the rest, had fixed his 


} 
I 


ing a 
eyes upon the eecentrie with a startled look 
an expression of the deepest astonisl 


The 


black-bearded, he 


and sh 


ment. person ihn question Was a burly, 


ivy-browed tramp, clad 


from head to foot in rags, with holes in his 
rough boots, and earrying his wardrobe in a 
red cotton handkerchief, which was swung 
a stout endgel on his right shoulder 


from 
Tramp was written all over this man’s face 
and figure, and he had the 


peculiar sidelong 
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glanee, watchful and wary, which unmis- 
takably marks the social outlaw. His frame 
was powerful, his face red from intemper- 
ance. There was something debased but 
ilmost terrible in his air; that he was not 
born, however, at the foot of the social lad- 
der, any one could see at a glance. He was 
plainly that most fearful and hopeless of 
characters, the man who has fallen in arriv- 
ing at degradation. 

Old Wiley had not seen him, but the 
tramp had never for an instant removed his 
eyes from the eccentric, following him, as he 
rode away finally, with the same look of as- 
tonishment. As the horseman disappeared, 
the man said, abruptly, to one of the group 
around him, 

“Who is that ?” 

The person thus addressed measured the 
speaker from head to foot with decided 
hauteur, but seeing plainly that there were 
ponderous muscles under the rags, replied, 
curtly, “ The gentleman’s name is Wiley.” 

“Wiley!” exclaimed the tramp; “and 
where does he live ?” 

“You had better ask him—somewhere in 
the mountain,” the speaker added, again re- 
alizing the huge bulk of his interlocutor. 

Without paying further attention to any 
one, the tramp shifted the stick from which 
swung his bundle to the left shoulder, push- 
ed his ragged hat down on his forehead, and 
set forward in the direction taken by Old 
Wiley, at a long, rapid, shambling walk 
the walk of the vulture. In ten minutes 
he came in sight of the horseman, who was 
proceeding leisurely toward the Shenando- 
ah, and, moderating his pace, he followed, 
keeping the eccentric in sight. He was go- 
ing on thus when the sound of wheels came 
from a country read which entered the turn- 
pike on the right by a rocky descent, and 
this sound was succeeded all at once by a 
crash. The tramp turned his head quickly, 
and saw at a glance the origin of this noise. 
A handsome family carriage, containing two 
ladies, and driven by a black coachman, was 
lying half on its side, a linchpin having 
come out of one of the wheels. The tramp 
stopped and looked on. The ladies got out, 
exhibiting the nervousness characteristic of 
their sex, but the aged coachman was heard 
re-assuring them; then he propped up the 
axle, replaced the wheel, improvised a new 
linchpin, and in a few minutes the ladies 
again entered the carriage, which continued 
its way toward M 

The tramp had witnessed all, standing in 
the middle of the road, and looking on with 
the same wary sidelong glance, especially, 
it seemed, at the younger of the ladies—a 
very beautiful girl of about eighteen, with 
brown eyes and hair, a slender and graceful 
figure, and an expression of the most con- 
fiding sweetness. From this face the tramp 
did not remove his gaze until it disappeared 





in the carriage. He looked after t} 
cle until it was out of sight, and n 
some words; then he turned round ¢ 
tinne his way in the direction take 
Wiley, when his attention was att: 

a white object lying in the road wh: 
vehicle had met with the accident 
of his long shambling strides took 
the spot, and he stooped and elute} 
object; it was a letter, evidently di 
by one of the ladies. 

Without hesitating, he tore it oy 
ran his eyes over it. As he finished 1 
rusal, a singular expression passed o 
face: it was one of fierce satisfaction 
sudden resolve. Holding the open lett 
his hand, he looked after the carriag: 
in the direction whence it had come. 
after Old Wiley. For some minutes hy 
dently hesitated ; then he continued t 
low Old Wiley. 

II. 

Old Wiley had ridden on slowly, wit] 
chin upon his breast, and evidently 
reflection. From this he was aroused } 
sudden splashing—his shaggy little 
was fording the Shenandoah. Ha 
passed over, he turned to the right, fo 
ed a bridle- path along the bank of t 
river toward the sonth, and soon reached 
sort of gorge near a spur of the mounta 
which goes by the name of the “ Blue Ba 
A narrow path led into this gorge, ascend 
ed the pine-clad acclivity of the spur, and 
winding around, conducted the rider of t 
pony to a small plateau near the summit of 
the Blue Ball, which commanded a superb 
view westward of the river and valley be- 
neath. On this plateau stood a small 
wooden house resembling a hunting-lodg 
containing only two or three rooms. The 
door-step was of stone considerably worn, 
and a rustic seat woven of gnarled boughs 
leaned against the wall on the right of the 
door. The plateau presented an attractive 
appearance. It was laid ont in flower beds, 
evidently by a person with a strong love 
for this beautiful tribe, and on every side 
were asters, chrysanthemums, and other au 
tumn blooms, brilliant in the sunshine. In- 
terspersed were cedars and mountain ever- 
greens carefully trimmed into cones, and 
around the edge of the precipice—for the 
little plateau lay on the summit of a huge 
granite mass, with an abrupt descent of 
more than a hundred feet in front—a wick 
er-work fence, inwoven with cedar, forme: 
the boundary of what resembled the eyri« 
of a mountain eagle. 

Old Wiley rode up to the door, and as he 
did so an aged negro man with snow-white 
hair came and took his pony, which he | 
off to a shed in rear of the house. The mas 
ter of the establishment then entered, fom 
a cheerful blaze awaiting him, and placir 
his sachel on a small table in the centr 
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apartment, 
sat 


which was nearly 
down 
up in 
tire-place. The 
and had 
mething 
rd home-like ; 


cover 


In abn arm 


a corner 


papers, chai 
, comfortably 
room was an at- 
about it that indefin 
which is best described by 


but old Wiley 
haunted by some 


e one, 


seemed 
Vague trou 
As the door opened behind him he 
. sort of start; it , only 

te-haired old African bringing in the 
ttle, which he placed upon the hearth. 
was going out his master said, 


to be 


was, however 


ito, do you believe in presentiments?” 





a a(S Ss 


pity if uh nN 





near the 
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be hind a pile 
mild light fell 
scape ot tield, forest, 
bank of the 
handsome 
still 
these 
Ing at 
silence e. 

“It is ridiculous,” he muttered ; 
“but Iam perfectly sure that some misfor 
tune is going to happen to some of us.” * 

When he said “us” he kept his eyes so in- 
tently fixed on the ladies on the 


of 


upon 


orange clouds, and 
the beautiful 


and river. 


the 
land 
On the op 


posite a large and 


stream stood 


country - house, on whose lawn, 


yreen, wefe strolling. At 
Old Wiley directed his tel 
the fi 


two ladies 


escope, gaz- 


gures for a long time aud in 


absurd, 


lawn that 





a 
= 
Sie 


" 
«anhalt 
(wry! 








** aS BHE CAME NEAR, 
‘’Sentiments ? 
ectfully. 
You 
see, 
‘Yes, 
Very well.” 


Yes, Sir,” said Cato, re- 


are sure of more 
sometimes ?” 


Sir.” 


things than you 


Cato then waited, 
more, retired ; 
se, took down 


but as his master said 
whereupon the eccentric 
a long telescope from the 
sustaining it the wall, and 


on the wicker 


on went 
t 


seating 
ear the 


himself 


The 


chair 


door. sun was just setting 


OLD WILEY ROSE EREOT 


AND OALLED, ‘ ELLEN,’ —[SEE PAGE 680.) 

he evidently included them in the term, 
slowly closed the laid it 
seat beside him, and resting his right elbow 
his right and his left on the left 
allowed his chin to fall into his two 
hands, his eyes still directed toward the fig- 
ures in front of the 
On 


telescope, on the 


on knee 


knee, 


house. 

a wooded knoll, half concealed behind 
a clump of cedar bushes, the tramp who had 
followed him up the 
on 


mountain 
, in the 


was seated 
a block of granite atti 


tude, watchin 


self-same 
¢ him. 
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IIT. looking intently 
Two or three days after Old Wiley’s ride | ing on the fence 
to M —, that personage walked down to} The lady was a 


the river, and untying a small skiff, paddled 
to the opposite bank, where he landed, and 


the remains of 
black. As she 
wly directed his steps through a grove | erect and called, 








Nii 


WAN 








INE. 


at her, with his a: 
and his chin on } 
person of about tit 
beauty, and 
near, Old W 


great 


came 





‘“*Wke FIXED HIS KYES STEADILY ON ME.”—[SEE PA 


toward the stone fence inclosing the grounds “Ellen.” 
iround the 
Havi 


to clamber through a gap in it, whén he saw 


house mentioned. 
claimed, “ You « 
had no idea th: 
me.” 


“Well, you k 


g reached the fence, he was about 


a lady walking in the grounds; and as she 
was evidently coming in the direction of 
the spot where he was concealed, he waited, 


She stopped, 


at least ever 


GE 682.) 


turned 
juite startled me, Henry t] 
it you were any where L 


quickly, and « 





now I am an eccentric, Elle 


y body says so—and ofte 





OLD WILEY. 


no motive for my going or coming. 
e one, nevertheless, to-day 2? 
“What motive ?” 
r had approac hed, and was leaning one 
hand on the wall beside him. 
My motive is to warn you that I have a 
ecies of presentiment that something hos- 


is in this vic inity something or some 


y. Have you seen or heard of nothing 


of nobody :”? 

“Of nothing whatever, Henry. 
that you were always fanciful 

it. And of no one, 


Remem 
So be as well as of 
ing 29? 
“Of no one, unless this mysterious hos- 
e person is a tramp seen by the servants 
or twice near the house within a day 
r two.” 
“A tramp ?” 
“Oh, a mere stroller 


Numbers 


one of the begga 
of such or 
perhaps steal, you know; but they are oth- 


class. come to beg, 
erwise quite harmless. You must not be 
ineasy.” 

Old Wiley mused, remaining for some time 

ent. Then he said, thoughtfully : 

“Ellen, 
life I lead 
who is still in the vi 
perhaps might be good for something in life, 


do you ever reflect how strange a 
is that a 
gor of his faculties, who 


how singular it man 


} 


should bury himself here in these mount- 
iins, With no resources but hunting, 
papers, and day-dreams to while away his 

“Tt is not strange to me; it is very no- 
ble.” 

“Thanks. And I do not think I live a 
iseless life, after all, or miss achieving an 
im which at least sordid. 
Perhaps I look to my own happiness, too. 
lam rich, but would be lonely without you. 
Why not have you here within sight of my 
iountain lodge? My gun, my books, and 
ny musing make one-half of my life; you 
and Emmy are the other and better half.” 
The lady took in her white hand the bony 
and sunburned one of Old Wiley and affec- 
tionately pressed it. 

“T knew that, Henry.” 

“But this tramp? You see I return 
him. Who and what is he? Where is he?” 
“Oh, give yourself no further thought of 
} 


ill 
nul 


is not mean or 


n. The matter is a trifle; and, besides, 
ke has disappeared.” 

“Well, lam glad of that. 
perhaps I am fanciful. 
you paid the mortgage ?” 

“You mean on Glendale ?” 

“Yes, the estate here. It was the 
burden remaining on the property, you are 
aware, at Mr. Hartright’s death—about ten 
thousand dollars—which you informed me 
a month since you expected to be able to 
pay this autumn to Smith and Weatherby, 
who lent the money to Mr. Hartright.” 

“T have not yet paid it.” 
Vor. LIV.—No. 323.—4.4 


323. 


And yet— But 
By-the-bye, have 


sole 


news- | 


to | 


6s 1 
“It is imprudent to keep so large a sum 
in a country-house.” 

“T know that, and wrote to Messrs. Smith 
and Weatherby two or three days ago, ask- 
ae, 


g how I should send them the money, but 
by some accident lost the letter.” 
Lost it ?” 
“Or mislaid Em 


it. Im y 


to mail it, but 


and I drove to 
M—— when I looked in my 
reticule for it, it was not there.” 

| Old W iley again 
the fence 


this letter 


reflected, thrumming on 
Did his instinet whisper thet 

‘lost” 
| have been found by 


if 
or “ mislaid,” it might 


some one ? 


was°* 


*And you have not since discovered the 
letter ?” 

“Thave not; but it was not so important. 
I wrote again, 


mailing the second yesterday. 
In three day s, I suppose, I shall geta reply.” 

What response Old Wiley 
made to these words remains undiscovera 
were suddenly placed 
over his eyes by some one behind him. Now 
to have one’s vision thus shut out by an un- 


would have 


ble, for two hands 


known person—perhaps a foe, whose next 
| proceeding may be to stab or strangle you 
is far from pleasant; but Old Wiley’s appre- 
hensions, if he had any, were speedily dissi- 
pated. Instead of a blow, a caress followed. 
Two warm lips were pressed to the sunburn- 
|ed cheek, and a laughing voice exclaimed, 
“Guess who it is!” 

“Not a very difficult problem, Emmy,” he 
replied, “as only one person in the world 
|} would be brave enough to kiss an old fellow 
| like me.” 

Che hands were removed, and turning his 
head, Old Wiley saw before him a lovely gir] 


| . 
of seventeen or eighteen, tall, slender, grace- 


| ful, with a face like a rose in bloom, except 
that no rose ever looked so bright and laugh- 
ling. 

i; “Tam very glad to see you, you dear old 
grandpapa,” said the rose. 
ealled, ‘He in 
Sunshine,’ and thought while reading it that 
you should have been th 
? I? 
northwest 
But I suppose I do look 
usual to-day. 


“T was reading 
lately a story always came 
( he ro.” 

“ Sunshine 


| The 


You are jesting, Emmy. 
wind! 


winter’s cold! 
alittle brighter than 
Charles, who has been to fin- 


fog 


ish his education, you know, at Heidelberg, 
in the steamer due at New York 
to-morrow.” 

At these 
‘urls on het 
around her 


arrive 
words the girl blushed from the 
forehead to the ruffle 
white neck, whereat the ghost 
Old Wile y’s brown face. 


vd to see, niy dear,” he said, 80- 


lace 


of a smile touched 

“Tam gl 

riously and tenderly, “that you have not 

that you not 

ar Cha 
A 


forgotten something have 


changed during my de rles’s absence, 


and intend to have me really for your papa 
if not your grandpapa, as you say.” 

| With these words Old Wiley laid his fin- 
ger tenderly upon the bright head, and ad- 





} 
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ministered an affectionate tap. Emmy re- 
peated her blush; her mother looked at the 
group with eyes full of quiet happiness; 
and the sudden carol of a bird in the foliage 
above completed the joyous scene. 

Half an hour afterward Old Wiley was 
ae 


SLOWLY paddling back in his canoe toward 
the opposite bank of the Shenandoah. 

‘So she is unchanged,” he said to himself, 
in a low tone, “‘and Charles is still dear to 
her. She will marry him. God be thanked!” 

As the skiff touched the bank he looked 
back toward the lawn opposite. 

“Three days,’ he muttered; “I do not 
like that. Ten thousand dollars is too large 
a sum for two unprotected women to keep 
by them in a country-house.” 


IV. 


(From the M—— Courier, September 10, 
1875:) 


‘“*We understand that a daring attempt was made on 
Tuesday night to commit a robbery at Glendale, the 
residence of Mrs. Hartright, near the Shenandoah Riv- 

As far as we have been able to as- 
certain the facts, it appears that Mrs. Hartright had 
by her a considerable sum of money, destined for a 
particular object, and her possession of this sum came, 
it seems, in some manner to the knowledge of a loose 
character—a sort of tramp or beggar, who has been 
noticed lately hanging around M——, a stranger in the 
neighborhood. On the night of the attempted rob- 
bery, we are informed that Mrs. Hartright had retired 
with her family at the usual hour, about ten o’clock, 
when the attention of some member of the household 
was attracted by a light in the sitting-room, where the 
money was kept in a secretary. The alarm was given 
that some intruder had gained entrance into the house, 
when the burglar, finding his presence discovered, re- 
treated without effecting the intended robbery. That 
such was his intention is shown by the fact that two 
of the three drawers of the secretary had been wrench- 
ed open and their contents tumbled about, and that 
the burglar was in the act, when discovered, of forcing 
open the third drawer, which contained the money. 
We hope to give further particulars of this daring at- 
tempt next week. Householders can not be too care- 
ful at this time, when so many doubtful characters are 
straying about, to secure their doors and windows, 
nd to deposit money or articles of value in some safe 


ce. 


er, in this cour 

















Of the incident referred to in these gener- 
al terms by the county paper, I shall now 
proceed to give a more detailed account in 
the words of the person who bore a conspic- 
uous part in the transaction—Miss Emmy 
Hartright. This account is given by the 
young lady in a letter to one of her corre- 
spondents, a former school-mate, and is in 
these words: 


“T should have answered your sweet letter, my dear- 





est Mary, before waiting so long, but I have been really 
sick and completely unnerved by something which 
took place here a few days, or rather nights, since—a 
il attempt to rob and murder us all by a man who 
nto the house by some means after mamma and 





lf had gone up stairs to bed. I am not even yet 
the nervous effect of this terrible affair, as you 
y my handwriting, but I will try to tell you 
at hap] ened. 











“Tt was about nine o’clock when, after reading pray- | 
ers, We e g-room, and mamma, who | 
been c r of a headache, went to bed at once. 


As I did not feel sleepy, I determined to finis 
azine story I was reading; so after closing t 
ters of the chamber, and drawing the curtains 
keep the morning light out of mamma’s eyes, | 
down the shade lamp as low as I could see by 
gan to read. In what I supposed was abou 
and a half I had finished the story I was rea 
rather the part of it in the magazine—an old 
which I had brought with me up stairs. Ag, } 
I was not yet sleepy, and was very much inter: 
the story, I determined to go down to the sitt 
where the magazines are kept in a pile on t 
and get the next number, so as to finish the st: 
this time mamma was asleep, and as I was anxi: 
to wake her, I slipped off my shoes—I had alr 
en off my dress and put on my dressing-gow; 
opening the chamber door carefully, so that the 
ing might not wake mamma, I stole out softly. 
not take the lamp with me, as it is a large, heavy 
knowing that I could easily find my way dow: 
and grope to the piano where the magazines w: 
therefore felt for the baluster, and tripped down 
out making the least noise, as the staircase is so! 
does not creak under the feet. In this way I rea 
t. e bottom, felt for the knob of the door, and t 
it slowly and softly, with the same idea of not d 
ing mamma, was opening the door—it was already half 
open—when I suddenly saw a dim light in the roo; 
and heard a low noise, like that made by some one tr 
ing to force a lock. 

“T need not tell you that this terrified me to deat 
I tremble still as I write. I must have uttered ar 
clamation or made some noise, for suddenly 
figure rose in one corner of the room, near an o 
retary, and then a bright light flashed in my ey 
seemed to fill the room. By the light I saw a ta 
erful man, dressed in rags, with a black beard, a 
fearful-looking face, who had in his hand a lantern « 
tin or iron, one side of which he had sprung open. | 
his other hand was a knife or something—I was t 
much frightened to see exactly what. 

** And now, Mary, comes the strangest part of all. I 





rt 


| knew at once that this man was a robber, for I ret 


bered that mamma had a large sum of money in t 
secretary, and I fully expected that he would s 
upon me and murder me. I remember shaki 
head to foot, and must have looked like a ghost ny 
night dress, only half covered by my dressing-gown. 
I was all white down to my very feet, as I wore « 
my stockings, having, as I told you, taken off my 
slippers. I looked at the man, and he fixed his eyes 
steadily on me, as a snake does on a bird when | 
means to charm and destroy it, and I felt as if I was 
about to faint. I should have done so, I am certair 
the man had taken a single step toward me, but 
did not. And now comes the strangest part of 











y if 


| He held the lantern in such a way as to throw the full 


light on me, looked at me without moving for what 
seemed ages to me, and then said, ‘You!’ I gasped « 

something, and he looked at me more fixedly than be- 
fore, not moving toward me any more than at first 
It then seemed to me that he hesitated and was trou- 








| bled by something. He looked toward the secretary 


then at the window, which I saw was raised and 0; 
and then back at me. Then ne said, in a low, hoarse, 
gloomy, voice—I can give you his very words: ‘I came 
here to commit a robbery. I am a mere thief. I cam: 
for the money which is somewhere in this house; | 
I did not expect to see you. I have seen you before 
Yes, lama thief; but as you are looking on, I will not 
rob the house. I was better thanIam,once. Ther 
something left in me which—it is not much—nom 
-you need not be afraid of me—I am going.’ He tl 
looked at me for fully a minute, after which he said 
‘You may go to bed, Miss Hartright. In an hour [shall 
be miles from this place. No! I swear I will be honest 
this time, since it is you who—’ He did not finish t! 
sentence, but closed the lantern abruptly. I then heard 








him leap out of the window, closing it behind him. 


“This is all, my darling. I tottered up stairs, waked 
mamma and the servants, and there we all were, shak- 
ing and starting at every sound until daybreak. Nev 


|er was morning light more welcome. The whole af- 








OLD WILEY. 


to me like 


»isnonews. We 

yur fright. I forgot to say that 
rles Wiley, whom you met here 
a few d 


riend of 


k in ve, from Europe, 


prob 


} vues \ 
lt ably pay us av 


¥s 

The events above recorded came to my 
owledge from an intimate acquaintance 
ned with Old Wiley and his son Charles. 
originated in a very simple manner. 
ui ridden into the mountain to hunt 
| turkeys, and in attempting to leap my 
over a small “gully” or ravine, my 

h slipped, and I sustained a severe fall, 
ch broke my left arm. The incident 
place within sight of the small mount- 
lodge which I have described, and I 
wed, with great pain and difficulty, 
¢ myself up the narrow path. Old 
was standing at his door, and prompt- 
me to meet me. I informed him of my 
ent; and, to make a long story short, 
fracture of the bone of my arm resulted 
low fever 


} 


1 house 


which confined me in his 
than a month. 


was during this tedious and painful 


for more 


ess that I formed the personal intima- 
mentioned; and step step 
ome confidential the of 
mansion and myself related to each 


having by 


friends, master 
her without reserve our respective histo- 
mine being sufficiently humdrum and 
ventful, his very much the opposite, as 
the reader will perceive from the résumé of 
vhich I shall attempt to give, as far as 
ible in his own words. 
were sitting on the wicker seat in 
of the 
eu I was convalescent. 


house one autumn evening 
Charles Wiley, 
10 had returned from Europe some weeks 
before, had to Glendale, 
We were thus all to our- 
selves, and Old Wiley said: 


“T have determined, my guest, in response 


gone on a Visit 


across the river. 


to your confidence made to me, to tell you, 
turn, what brought me to live here in this 
cluded retreat, as I neither like mystery 
to fail in giving you this mark of re- 

rd. I was born in Lower Virginia, and at 

i early age made the acquaintance of the 
esent Mrs. Hartrighg, of Glendale, with 
vhom I proceeded to fall in love. She was 
» very beautiful girl, a.great belle, and, I 
nay add, something of a flirt. I shall not 
weary you by entering into the details of 


h my ac 


my love affair with her, for su 


In brief words, 
I was proud 
pricious, a lit 

yn rhaps, by admiration and flat 

and when | paid het my addresses 


quaintance became 


the 
and h eh-spirited ; she was « 


] 


tle spoiled, 


On 
soon 


result was unfortunate. 


tery ; 


sudden! 


some what 


and abruptly, I fear 
she flatly rejected me, 


Well, this event, in- 


mine despair, 


outraged my 
anger. | 


lady that 


pride al my 
formed 
being 


curtly in 
young human 
was at liberty to shape his or her des- 
tiny, that I to 
love far 


unhappi- 


every 


would not beg any woman 


me and Witl other expressions 


indicative ‘anger than of 


left her in a mo 
and afterw 


more 
ness, I ml as angry as my 
for Eu 


I remained 


own, ard 


soon 


rope, without again seelng he 


abroad some years, scarcely ever communi 
cating with my family in Virginia. I then 
returned, with the full resolution of repeat 
ing the offer of my hand, for I had 
ceased her, the first 


heard on my arrival was that she 


hnevel 


to love when news I 


had mar 
ried a Mr. William Hartright a year before. 

“This intelligence nearly unmanned me, 
and I became almost a misanthrope, 
for 


sisters 


living 
alone in my old family home 
orphan without 
At 
portable. I 


I was an 
brothers o1 
this lift 


and 


moping. last became insup- 


went back to society, married 
» and 
of these 


the eldest, named Marcus, it nearly 


in my turn, had two sons bor 


to 
Of one 


mie 
en became a widowe1 
sons, 
breaks my heart to speak. He early exhib- 
toward 
this 
remonstrated in vain, a quar- 
ensued, and at last he 
from Virginia, and I completely lost 
sight of | 


uncontrollable 
indulgence. At 
upon him. J 
rel 
peared 


ited an tendency 


] 


] 
vicious college 


grew 
suddenly disap- 


him, having only my dear young 


Charles to console me in my loneliness. In 


due time he too left me, but te 
education in Europe. He, ho 
ed for a brief visit, whe 


quaintance of the 


comple te bis 


wever, reti 


family for I 
was then living in this mountain cabin. I 
hithe1 over Ellen and 
Emmy Hartright, the widow and daughter 


of my rival, who had died some 


Glendale 


had come to watch 
successful 


vears before. 


“You may regard this proceeding as ec- 
centric. Well, 
can only explain my action by saying that I 
Ellen Hartright 
myself I sh 


cane 


I am an eccentric person, and 
had never ceased to love 
ler OWn sentiment for 
Enough that I 

chased this small house, 
for 
happiness 
formed a 


ll not 
hither, pur 
and have lived here 

What became my 
that Charles 
1 attachment for each 
to and the wed- 
ding will probably take place in one month 
from this time. 

“T come now reluctantly 


Marcus—I 


many years. chief 
Emmy 


they 


was and 
other 


are engaged be married 


to spe ak of por r 


say poor, for Il never ceased to 








d bitterly uy 
} 


ent 


ybraided 


He 


courses 


anguish 
it he was 
urt 

him,” he 
ou what 
ret—is in 


> person 





hat 1 eldest s¢ has become a common 
ramp, and has eve attempted to commit 
burglar nd robber He was the mid- 
ight intruder at Glendale, and only re- 
frained from committ robbery for some 
mysterious reast which he did not divulge 


TO me 
Then vou have 
“Yes, both I ar 


with Chaz 


} 


seen Dim; 
d Charles. His meeting 
> on return one 


He had 


, , 
es took pla 


¢ of Ch 


the 
] 


evenl irles from Glendale. 


nearly reached the river, and was about to 
cross in the skiff, when a man armed with a 


club, 1 


and in rags from head to foot, came 
out of a clump of bushes, and approached 
him with the apparent intention of attack- 
ing him Charles, who is a person of con 


stitutional courage, turned round and faced 
the man, and their 
ognized him, and exclai 
er Marcus! 
bling voice, was the 
An interview 
of host lity, 


eves met, when he rec- 
broth 


med, ‘} ou, 


Marcus’s reply, in a trem- 
rd, ‘Charles!’ 
Marcus, instead 
toward Charles the 
Te 


ende ay ored to 


one wi 
followed, and 
exhibited 
vreatest affection, and even shame. ars 
came to his 
the 


, the miserable condition in 


eyes, and he 


‘xplain, as result of a sort of evil fa 
which his 
him. When they parted, he 
Mareus—‘I have 


1] 


brother found 


said——I meat no right to 
you ¥ hand. Iwill 
but me, Charles, I 
changed, and within a few 


expect that take my 


not oe 


am 
I did not 
hen I came 


to beg, for I am 


days. 
nean to waylay and rob you w 


I meant 


star is you, I ¢ in not beg that 
s all! He then abrupt turned round 
and walked rapidly into the woods, where 
Charles lost sight of him almost before he 
could call to him and offer the money his 
eces es demanded. He followed, but 


and he 


es then came 


was nowhere to 
over the river, 


gy, exclaiming, in 


a broken voice, ‘Oh, father, forgive poor 
Mar s! forgive him! He is changed!” 
Old Wiley’s voice shook as he spoke, and 
he at “< 
Bi r « meeting with him?’ I 
said ; how and where did that take 
plac 


he same spot, three days aft- 
to the fence 


le grounds, at a point where any 


erward t is close surroundin 


o 
= 





the lawn can be easily seen 
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by a& person hidden in 


the shrubb T 


often go thither, and came sudden] 
and ] 
Hartright, w] 
slowly strolling over the grass under 
large 
a wild 


them. 


one evening, crouching down 
fixedly toward En my 
oaks, here and there stooping te 
flower, for has a pas 

In an instant I knew him, 

thinking of Charles’s des« ription \ 
the instinct of the father who recog) 

son at once, even though he be 
who has fed on 
? 


rags ? 


she 


the 
husks and comes } 


The rags did not hide him fr 
he was a wretched object, but mw 


I recognized my poor boy, and my 
yearned toward him. He was thin and 
His eyes were red and heavy. As he 


my footstep behind him he rose slow] 
ed round, and looked at fixed 
furtively or sidewise, as I have obser 


me ] 
tramps and beggars, but straightfor 
and with eyes full of unspeakable sadn« 
“T have not the heart to repeat our : 
versation. It was nearly all on his part. | 
was racked by a complication of emot 
my old wrath, the sternness of the fat 
whose authority had been despised, a1 
an unutterable pity and yearning w 
scarcely allowed me to speak. He save 
the trouble of uttering many words. | 
rapid voice, full of strange eloquenc« 
pathos, he spoke of his early life, thi 
ences which had led him 
and his subsequent wanderings, su 


into evil cours 





and vices. ‘I was born,’ he said, ‘ wit] 
inclination to yield to temptation and g 
fy every passion, but the tendency was « 
couraged and developed in me by persons 
our old neighborhood 
drink, 


who laughed me i 
gambling, and every vice. Wh 

a man I was lost: the tree wai 
from straight growth when a 
straightened again. 


bec ime 
twig 1s ne 
I never knew my m 
er. You, my father, were absorbed in y 
studies, and I thought you cold. I was 
to myself and the wretches who made 
vile, and they their ai 
When I went to college I determined to 1 
form, but it was too late. I 
low-student at though his mo 
was afterward restored to him—and fled t 
I have wa 
dered every where, and lived the life of a 


beggar. 


succeeded in 


robbed a fel 


cards 
escape a criminal prosecution. 


I came here by pure accident, a1 
in despair attempted a robbery at that hon 
yonder, as I had picked up a letter say 
there was a large sum of money in the house 
but, thank God, the robbery was not ¢ 
mitted. I can not tell you why. I—lI 
saw some one who Well, thatis all. God 
bless you! God be merciful to me! Go 
by, father? As he gaid this he threw h 
arms around me and kissed me, after which 
he rushed into the pines and 
sight.” 


Old Wiley sobbed, and holding down his 


was out ol 





OLD WILEY. 


ttered groan after groal 
is expression of af 


am before 


ly taken pla 

ind his friends, an I mart 

s Wiley and Miss Emmy Harti 
irred, as I should certainly 
ted to be present, 01 t least sl 

4 Phe 


wedding was 


ird of the event. 
it the 
art of May; 


er opened in 


report fin 
fixed 
ind desiring 

April, to ascerta 
regard to my friend 


Old Wiley 


that 


ick to1 rake 


e result of this was 


vitnessed the ecatasti 
nade 


of 


to record 


brief nar- 


avored 


this 


I drew neal the Shenandoah | 

und as 
g rope stretching from one enormous 
the 
ie east bank, and used as a means 
the ken, I 
ble at 


ved that it was past fordi 


re on west bank to another as 


1 tl 
boat, vas I 
that 
rhis was a disappointment, but 
had 
the acquaintance of the family afte1 
sickness at Old Wiley’s 
lale, up the river, I accordingly rode. 
followed the narrow ri 
l 


MnKS, 


ing over 


ro 


Impossl point to cross 


remained as a resoures I 


and toward 
ver road along 
often cut in the declivity, and 
the great 

te-armed sycamores which are a strik- 
feature of the Shenandoah, I soon be- 
that a freshet at hand. 
Shenandoah was rising rapidly, and 
irrent, already turbid and angry, was 
inting 
d crested with foam. 


Stars,” 


pletely overshadowed by 


ie aware was 


into waves, lashing the banks, 

The “ Daughter of 

the 

control; 
the 

al Mill, a flour and meal mill dangerous- 


situated in a sort of depre ssion, I gallop- 


as Shenandoah signified in 


in tongue, was getting past 


| casting a look as I passed at Swift- 


d on toward Glendale. 

As I approached the grounds around the 

use I could see, from the fact that persons 

ere running to and fro and others hasten- 
toward the river, that somethir g had 
pened or was about to happen—some- 
g probably unfortunate. Then I glanced 
ird the river, and was appalled by 

ght I The freshet had suddenty 

shed down like an avalanche, and the 
er was lashed to the wildest fury. The 
ghs of the trees, generally far above the 

iter, were now half submerged, and the 


4} 
the 


saw. 


nt when I] 


ives, strik 
eir path, was 

l’s person, and that 
iround het 


I i very 
feet. ‘ ined in what 


man 
this fearful 
bank of 


in pursuit ¢ al spring 


ner she 
peril She 1 rone d he 


the river wild 


flowers, which we her passi but had not 

which she 
a Having 
the 
the 
gather 


resolved 


“1 
been successful hose 

11 ] . 
specially adamire 


however, a 


desire 


perfect acquaintance with 


river - ba remembered that on 
opposite s 
ed her gr« 


to 


not difficult J ty little skiff belonging 


cross and This was 
she 
the 
and 


to Glendal 
1 

knew p 

craft 
without 
the 

been slight 


the 
pay ns 


river, W indeed 


with 

hh rise 
time had 

paddled 
wild flow- 
attracted het 
the 


in at 


hed 


irch for 


pu 
across, and begun 
This had 


. | 
considerable 


I sé 
ers. graduall toa 


trom bank, and 


le disturbed, on her return to 
rive! 
bacl 


what « 
1 . 
L resol 


was TIsSInNg 
already dan- 
yurse To pur 
ved not to risk 


seeme 


but 


sue, 
the 
bered ; for dinne1 
company : lendale, tha ld Wiley had 


} 1. 
aireadcy § 


cross! she once 


remem- 


Charles be ing, howev 


er, abse! and she I 


the 


1 
with all he 


aped Into 
boat, t and paddled 


r strength toward the 


off the rope, 
} 


opposite 
shore. 

She had 
current and tl 


oth of the 
little skifi 


stren 


danger. The 


oe 








ae til Bl 


danced like a leaf of autumn on the waves, 


herself able to pre- 


‘ y 
} 
I 


vent fré } 
utmost exertions and best skill, however, 
1 ( d doubtless have succeeded in 
ng the opposite bank, when the fatal 
obstacle of the rock island interposed. The 
skitf darted at it, struck, turned over, and 
| u vas thrown into, rather than 


aught, the small sycamore, now her only 


I have said that when I first saw her the 


foam was dashed every instant over her pe 


ri) ind the waves were washing around 
the skirt of her dress. She had lost her chip 
hat when thrown from the boat, and hei 
brown hair was streaming upon her shoul 
ders. One arm was thrown around the trunk 


of the sycamore, which was not larger than 
the arm of a man She did not seem at all 
unnerved. The skiff had been swept away, 
and there appeared to be no means of reach- 
ing her; but the brave girl seemed to trust 
in God 

I shall describe as briefly as possible the 


} h f 


scene which followed. It produced a dolor- 
ous effect upon my memory and heart for a 
long time afterward. It is a fearful thing 
to see a human being pass into eternity be 
fore one’s very eyes the warm heart stilled, 
the active body a corpse, cold and silent 

it is what I witnessed this day. 
The household at Glendale, as I have said, 


had rushed down to the river-bank, guests, 


and yet 


servants, and all. Among the former was 
Old Wiley, though not the young girl’s affi- 
inced, Charles, who had ridden to W——, a 


neighboring city, on business. Old Wiley 


seemed beside himself. All his manhood ap- 


peared to have left him. Wringing his 
hands, he searehed every where for a boat; 
but his own, too, had been swept away, and 
he was app rently about to lose his senses. 
The guests, both gentlemen and ladies, were 
evidently as thoroughly paralyzed, and I con- 
fess I was in little better condition. What 
could be done? There was no boat, and it 
seemed impossible for any swimmer to save 
the girl, even if he succeeded in reaching the 
rock. And yet how could we stand there 


his innocent girl swept away before 


und see t 
our very eyes? The water was already above 
her ankles, and rising still. I could see her 
turn her beautiful face over her shoulder, 
and cast a last look toward us—a look which 
said, “ Will no one save me?” I tore off my 
coat, shamed to the very heart’s core at my 
cowardice, and threw myself into the cur- 
rent. 

As I did so, I heard loud cries, and blinded 
as I was by the foam, could see that the 
crowd were looking toward a point up the 


stream. I looked also, and saw what ‘ol- | 


lowed. A powerful man was swimming, or 


rather being swept, from above toward the | misunderstood in childhood, cheated out of 
rock on which the girl stood. The waves | their fortunes, and only rescued from a long 
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carried him to it in a single instant. it 
ed. He clutched a limb of the sye 


ng capsized. She used her | drew hiinself up, and for a moment t] 


and the girl stood face to face. It , 
for a moment. The man clasped ] 
arm around the girl, threw hims: 
holding her, into the current, and swa 
his powerful right arm toward the } 
The two forms rather darted th: 
proached deliberately. They were neay 





The crowd ran toward them with w 
clamations. It was plain that th 
would save the girl—when his fate cam: 
A huge drift log dashed at then | 
man, not looking to himself, caught t] 
in both arms and threw her on shore. 
she was caught by her friends. The 
log struck him heavily on the left te: 
Half an hour afterward, at a point n 
a quarter of a mile down the stream, 0 
Wiley was holding in his arms a dead } 
and exclaiming, with heart-broken sobs. 
“Oh,myscn! Would I had died fo: 
my son, my son!” 
This son w: s Marcus Wiley, who had 
saving the weman he loved. 


THE CHIMERA OF THE COACH 
(THE COACH OF 770.) 
I 


\ ISS CLARISSA GRISELDA VERE DI] 
aN | VERE was rather an airy young lady 
Not that she really thought herself | 
of a better clay than the rest of huma 
far less that she really was so; but, wor 
than either, she seemed as if she thought s 
and there was the mischief. The misc} 
however, was not beyond remedy, for \ 
will not forgive the foibles of a pretty w 
an? and Miss Clarissa Griselda was 
ceedingly pretty. A nose of equal straig 
ness with hers had not been made sine: 
days of tue ancient Greeks. And is it not 
the immortal Mrs. Browning who says t! 
a handsome nose is a handsome face, t] 
other features being merely satellites of 
small consequence? But Miss Griselda’s 
satellites were not to be snubbed; hei 
mouth was a rose-bud, her chin had a d 
ple in it, her eyes were deep-set, of the dark 
est blue, with long brown lashes, her fore 
head was wonderfully fair, her cheeks 
charmingly pink, and her purely golder 
hair, with a natural wave or curl to it, mad 
a halo about her head which outrivaled the 
two rings of Saturn. Why should such 
young woman not be airy? Surely she had 
a right to be so, if any one had. At least 
thus thought her cousin Roderick. He was 
her slave. 

Miss Clarissa was an orphan—not of th 
pathetic stamp of which heroines are made, 
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f school-marm-ism by the timely appear- 
of tl 


she had no 


and appropriate conduct 1e hero. 
was a comfortable orphan ; 

eg recollection of hex parents, did not 
to 
id 
as adopted by her 


Durand, who, having lovy- 


and possibly did not care 


] 
ale d. 


- when, where, or W hy the y h: 
er early youth she w 
and uncle 
iearts and no daughters of their own, 
upon her. And het 


rick, John, and 


three 


COUSIDS, 
Harry, brought 
By right of 
} 


housel 


were 
likewise. 

ruled in the 
Whenever she felt very bold, she 
And Oct 


In cre SS she 


» dote upon her 


ian nose, she iold 


trrechi 
ted her hair on the side. 
she defied the 
ected a “ Dorie simplicity,” which, by 


asion- 
fashions. 
an 
i colnd¢ idence, was ext eedingly bee oming 
her. Her contempt for pufis and ruffles, 

es and flounces, was emphatic, and she 

no respect for women who wasted time 
She was different 
But it is so flat for pe ople 
be all just the same. 


| thought upon dress. 


other girls. 


It was a beautiful September morning. 

amber sunlight fell aslant into a sumpt- 
3 Madison Avenue breakfast-room, and 
tered with playful grace on fork and 
on, urn and coftee-pot, de pleted hot-house 
stems, and fragments of scrambled 
In corner of the apartment, 
dering on the butler’s pantry, Uncle Du- 
d conversed in an under-tone with Peter 


ne 
Ora} 


a dim ie 


cerning certain cases of wine about to 

e. Before the fire-place, in which a 

ole log of wood flickered fitfully, sat Aunt 

rand, blandly embroidering a night-cap 

r one of the poor little paralytic inmates 

f St. Mary’s Hospital. Around her were her 

ree boys, reading their respective news- 

Apart from this group sat Clarissa 
iviselda, also reading a paper. 

red in one of her marvelously 


apers, 
; She was at- 
simple COs- 
unes, and a special sunbeam gleamed in 
through the window beside her for the sole 
surpose of lighting up her exquisite golden 

ir. At last she laid aside her paper, and 
exclaimed, in an emphatic voice, 

“ Roderick !” 

‘Griselda !” 

“Go to the Buckingham and secure me 
two seats on Major De Prancey Lane’s coach 
for next Tuesday.” 

Simultaneously three newspapers were 
flang into the air, and there was a shriek of 
laughter. 

‘ You, Griselda ?” 

‘ You, Clarissa ?” 

“Clarissa Griselda, you ?” 

A shade of annoyance passed over the 
damsel’s fair brow; she colored slightly, but 
said, with firmness, 

“And why not, pray? Do not young la- 
dies of the best families in New York ride 
on top of Major De Prancey Lane’s coach? 
And why should not I?” 


9F THE COACH. 687 
‘For 


“except 


no re the world,” said Joh 
iat I thought you considered your- 
y above that sort of thing.” 
“In fact, you said,’ chimed in Harry, 
“that every one who drove on Major Lane’s 


ason 1n n, 
t} 


self sublimely a 


coach was a fool.’ 


‘1? Ineversaidso. That was myj 
nly one who drove 


heard that 


men 


concerning ¢ 
Have you 
the fashi 

I can not 


should 


neve! ‘ fools 
, and 
understand why any gen- 


ons wise follow 
- 


them ? 


tleman wish to turn himself into a 


but Iean understand that riding 
cl lightful. I mean to 
rate. Will you go 


coachman ; 
on a coach m oh Ie 
it 


with me, Roderick ?” 


try this once, at any 
* Certainly.” 
* And Harry and I will stand at the street 
corner and hurrah as you go by.’ 
» nothing of the kind.” 
it 


‘You will de 
“Don’t be so sure is a free country, 
Clar x 


* John, I would rather be there when the 


ssa. 
coach comes in,” said Harry. “It would be 
fun to see Clarissa Griselda come down that 
little ladder and tip the Major.” 

“Well, I won’t do it 


a gentleman fifty cents! 


the idea of giving 
I should feel as if 
I were insulting him.” 

“Will you tip the guard ?” 

“Oh ; with a person in 
that walk of life it is different, and I should 
not like to appeal mean.” 


es, I suppose sO 


V 
1 
i 


It was a glorious October morning, that 
Tuesday on which Miss Clarissa Griselda 
Vere de Vere had decided to adorn the coach 
Major De Prancey Lane 
a happy man. It 
one of the young lady’s airs to ignore the 


with her presence, 
ought 


o to have been was 


She professed even never to have 
Now she As 
she approached the spot where stood the 
familiar and dear to 


COU h. 
seen it. ignored it no longer. 


coach—grown many 
eyes, shining resplendent in its yellowness, 
its four noble steeds stamping the ground 
and tossing their manes as if they wished 
to fling off from them the floral decorations 
on their heads, giving the grooms some trou- 
ble to hold them—Miss Vere de Vere raised 
her eyeglass and gazed deliberately upon 
Not that 
near-sighted; she never dreamed of 


the whole thing. she was in the 
least 
putting on spectacles to read or to do the 
most intricate embroidery; but there is some 
thing intellectual and refined about a little 
eyeglass, especially when gold-mounted, and 
she always carried one. To raise it was a 
mark of distinction; it indicated to the ob- 
ject that it was being gazed upon—by Miss 
Vere de Vere; and thus she distinguished 
the Gradually her eyes descended 
to the people upon the sidewalk. 

“ Roderick,” she said, softly, “ who is that 
very handsome man in gray, with rose-buds 
in his button-hole ?” 


coach. 








Re Griselda, I can not say.” 
Do thin is the Major ?” 
Upon my word I don’t know,” replied 
R ‘ K, In some pr rple xity. ‘“ But we will 
see whe they st irt.” he added, astute] 
Oo f his own home and business of. 
| ratheranervous man. He 
his cousin toldhim. If 
( Ll said Roderick, mart me, 
ld have obeyed precipitately but 
had never said, * Roderick, look at the 
eh,” consequently he had never even 
0 ht of it. Indeed, it was a new idea 
he part to he interested in the subject. 
But the time for starting was at hand. 
Che Major and the guard, both clad in gray, 
howe n their button-holes, had ad 
isted the dainty little iron ladder, and were 
issisting the passengers to mount. 


Are those our seats on the very top? 


) | y rrible!” exclaimed Griselda, ele- 
i y her ¢ brows 

* The were the only ones I could get for 
o-day.” said Rode k, apologetically. 


Ma consider them the best on the 
oach I think the lady will be satisfied 
when sh s seated,” volunteered one of the 
individuals in gray. “There is a strap to 
eo across the knees, which renders them 
jute safe in case of any sudden jolting,” he 
vided: and then a look possibly of impa- 
{ hee crossed his face. 

Griselda had heard of the Major’s punctil- 
ousness as regarded time. She would have 
delighted to detain him about five minutes, 
but it did not seem quite lady-like, so she 
submitted to fate. She mounted the tiny 


ladder, scrambled over the back seats in a 

ay quite disgusting to one of he1 dignity, 
und finally found herself perched on the 
very apex of the coach. The rear seats were 
little folded 
ind put in the inside of the coach, which, 


quickly filled, the ladder was 


nip 
Then the individuals 
in gray sprang into their places, the grooms 
ste pped back the heads, tl 
long whip cracked, the guard’s horn sound- 
ed, and Oh, it 
slorious! Griselda clutched Roderick’s arm 
and looked about her in delight. Never had 
Fifth Avenue seemed so bright and cheerful 


to her as 


as usual, was empty. 


from horses 


away went the coach. was 


then; but she had never seen it 
from that stand-point before. She was up 
so high, she thought she must be quite out 


to people on the sidewalk; she felt 
wer 


riding on horseback on a tre- 


mendously big horse. She laughed good- 
the little 


the street corners and hurrahed and waved 


naturedly at boys who stood at 


their hats; and she laughed a little bit at 
herself for enjoying it all so much, yet was 
} 


happy in spite of her laugh. But she only 


said, with a demure sort of dryness, 
“And now we know who the Major is.” 
‘ Yes,” returned Roderick. “ Are you sat- 


a? 
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‘Satisfied? Horrified, you mean. J 
never more disappointed In my hi 
“Why ? 
“Very 
a gentleman ? 


He looks quite nice.” 
for a coachman, but |} 
I exper ted a dasl 


a fellow 


nice 

Diavolo sort of , whose fi 
ance would make some excuse for his « 
now I 
at Major De Prancey Lane’s d 


the difticulty would be in imagi 


tricities. But now am nots 


A 


doing any thing else. He just looks th 
actel perfectly ; a higl 


deed, a very supel LO! 





“ Griselda, do be eare ful.” 

“He can not possibly hear.” 

“No, but the guard can.” 

“If IT thought he could, [should s 
thing for his edification. His 
beyond endurance. It is one thi 


Inso 
! 
to convert 


gentleman to condescend 


self into a coachman, but it is really 


tinent for a guard to get himself up 


style. I almost mistook him for a gx 
man.” 

There was a sudden short explos 
laughter in the rear. Griselda gla 





around sharply ; it sounded as if it 
from the guard himself. | 
from the stout gentleman 

was riding backward with his daughter 


no; it 
have been 
the guard was examining the mouth 
of his horn, with not the vestige of a s 
on his face. 

“T thought you thought him very | 
some,” said Roderick. 

“Well, what of that? Who wants 
guard to be handsome? It is just his n 
ing himself so attractive that I consider 
impertinence.” 

There was another little explosion of 
laughter. Griselda did not look ar 
It was very forward in the stout gentlemai 
to listen to her conversation so; 


una 


she woul 
not gratify him by talking, and she relapsed 
into silence. 

They were entering the Central Park 
The clear sunlight fell soft and bright o 
the velvety grass; the frost of a few night 
before had touched the trees with gold and 
scarlet; the air was balmy yet bracing; the 
sky was wonderfully blue. There were not 
many people driving in the Park at that 
hour, the roads were comparatively free, 
and the coach fairly flew over the ground 
It was a rapid, gliding motion, such as on 
sometimes experiences in dreams, and Gri 
selda sat as if in a dream enjoying it. It 
was a sort of awakening to her when the 
coach suddenly turned out of the Park, went 
down this road, then that, rattled over the 
Harlem bridge, and drew up before Hal 
leck’s Hotel to change horses. The Majoi 
was on his feet in an instant, in the midst 
of his horses, unfastening buckles right and 
left ; he was fond of the animals 
it from his look and touch. 


—one could 


The guard 


see 
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s feet In an nstant also: 


is blandly upon this 1 


L irette and 


as if he had been 
don’t the Major sa 
ke Griselda, I 
ered, ““ Why 
oment tl 
3, and Our 


; ; 
had replace 


iat stupid 
inquired Gri 


the 


wused by 
and 


n Grisel 


m up W 
W he 


Vas quel \ 

, preparing to 
ad lay th 
n fields and bits of \ 
Lieft, ar 


home Children climb« 


now 
d here and 


coach go by, and greet 

The four 
paused not till 
ship of Port Dixie. 

I ut the coach stopped, the Major 


horses, 


ym 
1 


d among the horses. 


n his feet again at 

ips he had said something to the guard 

did light a cig 

but atte mipte d to assist. 

k at that 

d Griselda. ‘He takes one horse wher 
Major l kl 


VUCKIE 
[ le 


ndividual not irett 

me, 
Do loo ridiculous creature!” 
fastens a 
led a bit of 1 


how 


takes two: 1 
} 
i 


had never han¢ larness 
ife. And 
he pats that 
skid fingers! It is 
nt animal don’t kick him.” 
The harnessing over, the Major and the 
rd entered the hotel. Theré 
e popping off of corks. 
Really,” remarked Griselda, “I don’t 
Major ought to drink beer with 
guard; it is beneath his dignity.” 
In another minute the Maj 
ind the guard on the road 
ft behind. 
ium wafted the guard into place 
vy, and his horn echoed me rrily 
Here and there were rough spots 
ch caused some jolting. The 
s caught hold of each other for safety, 
obbed their heads every now and then to 
id the stroke of drooping branches, and 
1ughed aloud good -naturedly. 
lutched Roderick’s arm, bobbed her head 
too, and laughed with the rest. It was im- 
ossible to maintain much dignity away up 
here in the air. Then came a faultless piece 


his | now see him 


iously bay’s nose with 


a wonder such an in- 


was a sound 


| 1 
K the 


ir was on the 

affecting to 
Away went the coach, the 
as fo 
rl along 
road. 


passen- 


Griselda 


THE COACH. 


wk 
ssed its 
full gallop 
In a few 


Ll been suftic 


SOTLML 
head 
Ih 
nin 
lent 

. cheerful trot 
, the 
idently w: I and 
can toliké him better than she thought 
And 

ng guard, 


ittle 


ture. rses 


ld, in spite 


stood that la 


shou 
there 


in an attitude, smoki mptible l 
cigarette! 
bruptly and 


wlerick had 


she 


from him a 
Re 
stepped in-doors to order dinner. 
There 
hne 
rned toa publ c 
It seems as if the spirits of its for 
till. In 

parlors 
lamp-light for the daylight ; 


nd of voices, the ripple 


She turned aw Ly 
ld 


walked down the foot-path. 


saun 
tered about the grounds. is always 


something sorrowful about a private 


mansion which has been tu 
use. 
ling about it s 


Griselda v tl 


owners must 


met 
her mind’s eye ose 
changed: soft 
heard the 
of laughter, the 


she sou 
rust] 3s and satins; 
heard the ecarriag om nd go; saw ladies, 
n fleecy wraps, enter saw them again, 
] ia 


the wraps laid aside, nt toilets, glid- 


i the arms 
Without, 


o moonshine. 


ing through the parlors, leaning o1 


of elegant and distinguished men. 
the sunbeams had mellowed 


Phe ly ke pt; fl 


the 


the languid breeze, and shed their fragrance 


int 
owers bloome d > 


gently to and 


lawn was fine 
iro 1n 


white roses tossed 


on the night couple sauntered 


young 
1 the festive scene and the gay mu 
the moon-lit 


of each ot he rs voces, 


away fron 

efterring 
and the 
The Vy wandered down the same path she did, 
gazed out on the 
beautiful stretch of water. Yes, Gri 


it all. Her eyes wandered along 


region witnout 


sweet musi 
leaned on the same railing, 
same 


ld w 
seida saw 














the horizon Suddenly she started. There 
was an ‘ between her and it the 
guard! who stood there, looking just as hand- 
some and sentimental as herself, the only 
difterence being that she was looking at 
hie iter, and he was looking at her. The 

irt was mutual when their eyes met. He 
aro} ped his glance instantly, and turned 
hastily away Griselda was annoyed that 
she had started. ‘A cat may look at a 
king,” consequently a guard at a queen: she 


ought not to have observed his existe 





A moment later Roderick joined her. ) 
rambled up the road to Quelam Bridge, and 


took a row together. Then they had din 
ner, after which they played a game otf cro- 


quet, and by the time that was over, the 


coach stood in readiness at the door. Gri- 
selda mounted the ladder, quite determined 
not to give the guard another glance dur- 


in the vhol di e, and’ was quite pro- 


voked to discover that it required some de- 


accomplish the feat. The 
afternoon drive was delightful, but was 
much the same as that of the morning, ex- 
cept as they approached the city. Then 
the difference was noticeable. The Park 
was crowded with carriages, and the Major 
had a fine opportunity of showing his skill, 
which he did. It was not the same fly- 
along motion of the morning, but he kept 
the horses going at a brisk, steady pace all 
through the Park and down Fifth Avenue, 
whether the throng was great or small. 
The admiration which followed him was 
undisguised. 

I wonder if Major De Prancey Lane 


makes much money by driving this coach ?” 





Griselda remarked to Roderick. 

‘No, dear, I hardly think he can,” was 
the re ply. “The expenses of running it, 
you know, must be very great.” 

“Ah, ves; I had not thought of that. 
Why,” she added, with true feminine logic, 
hitting 


think of the flowers! Six bouquets for the 


on the most important item, “ only 


animals every morning.” 

“Only four, I believe.” 

“No, six: four for the horses and two for 
the donkeys.” 

The same sudden short laugh of the morn- 
ng sounded behind her. Griselda forgot 
her resolution, and looked around. Hor- 
rors! The stout gentleman was dozing, 
and the remnant of a grin was fading from 
the guard’s face. The odious creature! 


“There’s a joke!” said John. ‘Look at 
the coach !” 

“Ha! ha! so it is. I wonder if they’ve 
found it out.” 

“T don’t believe they have. Roderick is 
such a noodlepate, he never notices any 
thing unless it is right under his nose; and 
Clarissa said she had never seen the coach 
before.” 
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“ How pretty she looks up there! 
we laugh her to scorn ?” 
‘Not too quickly; the fun niight 

better for keeping.” 

Clarissa Griselda was just descend 
ladder as they approac hed. A mor 
fore she had perceived that hideous ¢ 
the face of the guard, she had take 
ver half dollar from hei por ket 
She could 


it back again. The wretch did not « 


should she do with it? 


to be tipped; but not to tip him y 
putting him on a par with the Major, 
in her estimation was improper. So, 
stepped down, in a very distant man 
placed the silver piece In the guard’s | 
turning her head quite away from hi 
accepting assistance from the Major 

Did she hear, or dream that she he 
guard laugh, chink some coins togethe 
say to the Major, “I think these are me 
you, but Pll keep just this one as a soy 
of the day ?” She could not look back: J 
and Harry were bowing to her. 

“Well, Clarissa, how have you e 
it?” inquired John, as they walked 
ward. 

“ Wonderfully.” 

“Had a pleasant day ?” asked Hart 

“Oh, delightful.” 

“How do you like the Major ?” 

“Don’t speak of him; I was frightf 
disappointed. If he were nothing 
coachman, I should say he was one of 


nicest coachmen I had ever seen. But | 
did expect something different in Major D 
Prancey Lane. However, I got to like 


in the end he was so good to his hors 

“And what do you think of the guard? 

“He is a monkey.” 

“A what?” ‘ 

“T said a monkey. His whole occu, 
tion is to ape the gentleman.” 

“And don’t you think he does it pr 
well ?” 

“Too well entirely. There was his 
pertinence. I made a mistake when ] 
there was only one fool who drove on 
coach. I ought to have said two.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! that is good. He wi 
feel flattered if he heard all this, would’ 
he ?” 

Tl. 

“Well, what is to be done now?” s 
Uncle Durand. 

He was standing in the middle of a par! 
in the Transcendental Hotel at Centenn 
ville. Aunt Durand and Clarissa Griselda 
the last agonies of exhaustion, were sitti 
ona small sofa in front of him. He seemedt 


share their agony, though he could not thei 
sofa. He stood first on one foot, then on the 
other; not a chair was to be had; every 
one in the room was occupied. The time 
was 6.10 P.M., October —, the day before Ohi« 
day. People were talking of Hayes, asking 
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other when he had ved, 


him, where he was to stay, ete.,e 


Wh 


had 
But 
be 


ari who 
oC. 
e Durand asked only, * 
now ?” 

, what has happened ? 

l } 

vies, Simultaneously. 
H ippened ? 


09 
us. 


The y have kept on] 


m tor 
must o1ve us two.” said 
‘We telegra 


and they said we should have 


phe d tor two, 


have only one.” 
\ >» e! 


Yonsens 


they have a whole house full, 
Miss Vere de Vere 
I am very sorry it sl 


ould have happened 
the | 
to 


‘Such a 


man, 10tel 
had 


room. 


said a sleek young keep- 


LISSATY, who show 


oO that 


come 
one dre: 
ad, you know; but I hope we wll 

the ladies, at 
ot ntlemen, of 


at 


to arrange it aw so 
st, will be comfortable; 
mind a 
these.” 
said Uncle Durand, it 
choly voice, “I cht give up my 
of the to and I 


| sleep on a sofa in the parlor, or some- 


lo not discomfort 


i] 


es i1Ke 


I suppose,” a very 
ml 
room you, Griselda, 
here. 

‘Unele, you shall do nothing of the kind,” 
‘You 


you require a 


| Griselda, emphatically. 
very tired ; 


are not 


, and are good 

t’s rest, if we are to continue our sight- 
Yr TO morrow.” 

But what will you do ?” 

‘T will my 


¢vo to yours now. 


have own room. You and 
If any one has been 
nto my room, that person must be 
sted to go out. I will remain 
ready for me,” and 

Vere de Vere leaned 


iguidly supercilious air, 


re- 
here till 
s made Miss Clarissa 
Griselda back with a 
crossed her little 
sts a la Lady Blessington, and gave the 
young of her Juno looks, 


ch fairly frightened him. 


nan one 


[he trio retired, and Juno was left in her 
After 
¢ man re 
of 


ttitude of statuesque indifference. 
ut six minutes tl 


7 


] ] HY 
ie sieekK youn 


ne flushed, embarrassed, and out 
ith. 


“Oh, so delighted, miss ! 
ir you, after all. 


bre 
we've got a room 
A young gentleman gave 
» his immediately, as soon as he heard that 
i—that a young lady from New York was 
thout one. He said it was a pleasure to 
im—aw.” 

Juno made no response to these gushing 
statements, 

‘Show me to my room,” she said, majes 
tically, and arose. 

“ Certainly, miss, certainly ;” and the sleek 
oung man in snubbed silence obeyed. 


“Well, really this is insupportable !” ex- 
claimed Clarissa Griselda, in an exasperated 
whisper. 
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‘What ” 


Vy were 


ar asked Uncle 
at the breakfast table 


“Ts it the waiting which 


is, de Durand 
on Ohio 


annoys yeu ?” 


nh no not that Do you notice the in- 


tting almost opp site 18 


a very h gy man 


andsome you! 
nt 


ly don’t know 


manners too,” 


is ple asa 
77) 


him ? 
vesterd ly 


know 
snow 
mm to you 


Gi 


s ror 


lda, 


said st 


do you 


he guard 
of Major De i 
And if | 
Miss Clarissa Griselda’ 
| had it 


she mad 


any 


climax, In not ird 


half dollar, v as 


arose, a silt puare 
hole, similar to those in 
the middle of it, 
link to his watch 


the Chinese coins, in 
by “a 
It 


wretch! 


fastened 


long 
chain. her 


he 


was 


dollar, she knew oh, 


What particula 
Miss Vere de Vere 
after that, 


our purpose 


r charms of the 
saw 


Exhibition 
the 
that, it is 
to 
interest she 
that 


wan 


on Ohio day, o1 
the day after 
state far 
ot 


to 8s 


day 
not 


Ol 
to 
tion what especial object 
it 
Saturday afternoon she and her 
the Main Buildin 


iry as two wounded soldiers, 


less 


men 


missed seeing. Suftice vy on 


une le 
dered through and 


Aunt 
Durand followed them, pe rched on a chair, 


gy, weak 
we while 


looking like as Patience on a monument smil- 
ng Frivolity. 

“Don’t you think you have seen enough, 
dear? ‘sted Uncle Durand. He 
had got quite acclimated by this time to the 
agony of had attacked him 


shortly after his first arrival on the grounds 


at” 
”* meekly sugg 


fatigue which 
Each day had made him acquainted with 
new he had 
never suspected himself of possessing till 
the 


some bone or muscle, which 


its presence was made known by start- 
ing up of a new ache. 
But Cl 


had seen enough. 


Ida d think 
In spite of her beauty, 
refinement, and dignity, Miss Vere de Vere 
a small 
fa- 


vO 


ar Grist id not she 


Issa 


owned certain traits in common with 
has made 
the wheels 


She had heard of a certain small 


literature 


‘wanted to 


bov whom: recent 


mous, whe see 
wound.” 
watch, located in a pen-handle, ir the Swiss 
department that “the 
‘wanted to see go wound.” Uncle Durand 
looked as if he would die on the spot when 
she intimated the fact. Then she relented 
a little, for the fair Griselda had a heart. 
“T will tell you how we can manage. 


was wheel” she 


If 
you and auntie are so tired, suppose you sit 
for a while and listen to the music, 
and I will take the chair and be wheeled to 
the Swiss department.” 

It was agreed. 


here 


Patience descended from 
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took a seat by Uncle! this chair. For the 
F 











LD) | " ng bench, and Griselda as-| were engaged by us, 
I In a moment she was out gentleman wherever he wishes to ¢ 
f er respected relatives. you understand ?” 
. terrible crowd around those “Yes, mum,” replied the man, mee] 
ches in the Swiss department. The larissa Griselda leaned o 
And chair porter was stupid it least the sufferer-—who seemed quite un: 
. thought; perhaps he was very | that he was sitting on the step of 
ed as if | wel j st lean had his back turned to a fa ra 
unst the chair and following it; )| coat tails mixing with her silken fl 
py y there was a slight odor of wh and she said, in her softest, sweet 
ke n the ur, but sh was too refined to “Tam so, so sorry tor what has h 
ww ho whiske melled: at all event I hardly know how to apologize suf 
t was irritati to go along with no one Permit me at least to do the little t] | 
ut this stupid chair porter, almost run into’ toward alleviating your pain by 
now and then, and have them this chair, and allow this man to 1 
her so indignantly. As the crowd error, as far as is possible, by tal 
denser, she saw she must leave the } where you wish to go.” 
hair if she was to see the watches at all. Griselda arose as she spoke, and 
Wait here for me,” she said to the man, down from the chair; but the ¢ 
I cha elided to the throng, and’ was sitting on the hem of her dr 
ulual orked her way up to the show- | she was held fast. 
s i vatch: she had no one “You are too kind,” he exclain 
»> Say Oh!” to, but she gave a great sigh nestly. “Ilcould not 1ink of lettir 
of relief. She had seen het heels go | inconvenience herself so much on 


yvound,” and now again for her chair. But count.” 








vhere was it? Oh! there. Why didn’t the ‘But I insist,” said Griselda, in a ¢ 
ipid man come to her? She had to force | ing tone of command. 
her way back to him. Mounting the chair, “ Oh—ah—really—” He looked up 
she said, into her face.’ Horrors! it was that wi 
And now please take me quickly out of | ed, hateful, handsome guard. 
this crowd and back to the lady and gentle- “T insist,” said Griselda, savagely, j 
man.” herdress away from him, and darting tl 
he man seemed to think that the best the crowd like an arrow. 
vay out of the crowd was through the very She was quite out of breath wher 
Ist of it The indignant glances began | reached Uncle and Aunt Durand. She g 
us to fall upon the lonely Griselda. no reason for having dismissed her cha 


‘Do be careful!” exclaimed she, as they | but said she was quite ready to go 
suddenly rounded a corner. But it was too And they departed. 
ate; and a gentleman, with his back to- 
ward them, standing in the third row from As usual, there was somewhat of a scr \ 
1 show-case, was the victim. The step of | ble for seats on the cars. Uncle Durand | 
uck hima sharp blow just above not been able to secure any in the dray 





led, but room ear, so our heroine had to take he 





; he staggered and strug 
could not recover his balance, and as he fell chances with the rest of humanity. B 
l wheel of the chair passed over his foot. her party were fortunate. Uncle and A 

There! See what you have done with | Durand had seats together, and she had o 


} 
it 


ir unpardonable carelessness!” cried Gri- | right in front ofthem. That beside her was \ 
elda, almost fiercely, to the man. vacant, and she placed her shawl upon 
‘I’m very sorry, miss,” he blundered out. | so several persons passed it by, supposing 
The poor gentleman was trying to pick! engaged. The train moved. Clarissa G 
nself up But he could not stand. He) selda gazed out, eager to catch a last glimps 
sat down on the step of the chair, held on of the beautiful scene she was leaving. Sh 





to his ankle with both hands, bowed his | summed up hastily all that she had looke: 
head over, and muttered between his teeth, | upon, from the Japanese bronzes to the lit 
‘Oh—oh—oh!” in a way which betrayed | tle Swiss watch, ending with the thought 


that exquisite agony known only to the pos- | “ Well, I am glad I won’t meet that detest 
sessor of a tender, tight-booted, trampled- able guard any more!” She turned her hea 
upon, purely aristocratic foot. The by- he was standing only a little distance fron 
standers turned from the show-cases and her. 

uttered exclamations of sympathy and hot Misery! Was she to see that man stand 


rol Clarissa Griselda was in a frightful on one foot from Philadelphia to Trentot 
position. She turned to the porter, and said, perhaps to New York? It was not to b 
severely, endured. sut what was to be done? Th 
Chere is only one thing to be done. The seat beside her was the only vacant one i 
gentleman can not walk—I will give him the car; sooner or later the conductor woul 
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inform tl wretch tl 
t. 
ats with Uncle 
nd to be 


et 5 pl 


t, and 


T occupy l 


1 
Should 
Dur 

tru 


safety, 


was not 


wou 


obably he 
rnard quite as if 
A bi 
y In front 
boy, aged about 
i 1n black velvet, with a 
ould not by al y 
mut, lager-beer-drinking German w 
ut 


nd said, softly, i 


Ly possibil 


the sei she ieane 


beside him. 
n Miss Vere « 
undishing tones, 

ttle boy, how would you like to come 
sit beside me? I will give you 
And,” 
when you 
person who 
He 
ot, I think, and may be tired.” 
h, U1 Tom don’t mind 

" 


ined the 


il medal and some candy. 


d, with studied carelessness, “ 
» you may ll tell that 
, 


as well 
nding to take your seat. has hurt 


] + 
1cle Sti 


charming iit 
“He and I 


we are going 


have this 


to Take 


Ma’s it all to herself down 
her end of the car.” 
>said Miss Vere de Vere, 


t; andshe looked perseverin 


recolil 
window. 
| will 


cheertu 


S after 


it by 


] 
I 


you 
little voice. 


he 


first, 


a 
might just as well have t at, 
He wouldn’t take it at but 
him what you said” (the little wretch ! 
] hed and sat down” (the 

“ing” the 

as he pushed Miss Vere de 

vl out of the and ec! 

, I think I would like to have 

I’ve 


} 
make an eve 


se 


you 


I 


continued 


way mbed 


got only 


lal, if you don’t mind. 
and 


er, you know. 


would 
And then I was think- 


+] . 
anotielr nh 


About 


Vere, wi 


the « I suppose,” said Miss 


de touch of sarcasm in 
r voice, 

Yes, just that. I 
ocoa-nut. Uncle Tom gave me 
, but he didn’t vet ni any cocoa-nut 
dy, and Ilove it awfully. And your bun- 
had a solid, square kind of a look about 
Isn’t it 

you 


if it 


ots of 


was wonde ring 
] 
i 


S ¢ 


if it might be cocoa-nut. 
“What a wonderful 
iid Miss Vere de Vere, smiling in spite of 
self that the had 
pped off her little parcel, and that one end 


are 


guesser 


; for she saw string 


of the paper was open, exposing the con- 


nt “You deserve a reward for 
There, young man!” 
e surrendered her medal and her candy, 
tter which she devoted herself once more 
the 
Rit 


ut Ss 


s to view. 


our cleverness. and 


scenery. 
he could not help noticing that the 


iat he guard was 
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to his nep] 


journey 


h he spoke 
and 


what 


whole 
then a 
hand 


Hana 


had. 


some prone 


exclaimed 


rwn home 
ol tT 


fashionable 


agaln, al 


he past st 


ope of 


I 


Shape 


,and her three co 


her hand spoke 


Ih anatl 


ns looked to her for exp 
The Meredith gi 
ball at Delmonico’s,” she cont 
belie it l ery first in 
t. We must go, by 
} 


said tl 


on. 


Ss are 


bye ve is the Vv 
men 
‘Or 


And go 


iyved 1n 


course must, 


they did. Clarissa G 


ari magnificent 


costumes—a slap in the face to showy ¢ 


travagance, a sublime ImMpossi to mod 


erate means al l she loo Si d 


leaned pon Roderick’s 
tallest and 
and 


accounts 


handsomest 
de 
1 for 
ntly attending her 
] bowing 
ol 


eracetful 


of h 


having him 


most cousins, 


he con 
walkec 
ight 
tol 
languor 


Meredith 


and she 
throu blandly 1 
und left, while the eye 
lowed her. Then with 
she nk int hair. 


Lit Sali o ’ Cilal 


rooms, 
admiration 


‘ Cornelia 
glided across the room. 
dear, 


asked, softly. 


‘Clarissa are you engaged for the 


German ?” she 


No, believe not.” She he 
cousin, but 


t} 


CD 


was—to 
count. 


Iw 


it did not 


“Oh, Iam so glad! t to introduce 


an 


superb dancer 
n. He 
nt all last 
Really, 


and a per 
particu 
winter 


you 
fect 
lar 


a partner i 
. . 


angel of a ma IS a very 


spe in 
if I had not been 
} 


friend of mine 


Florence with us 
engaged to Mr. Brown, should 


th him. I] 
were there. 


lave peen 


lov cht of 


if 


thou 
And 


ime int 


dead in ew you, 
and wished you is so 


moment he « -night he 


strange, the 
re, and begged to be in- 
he had 


interesting. 


who you we 


He 


you 


asked 
troduced. 


where, 


said seen you some- 


and Vil 
1 in a minute,” and Miss Meredith 


were so 
bring hit 
vanished. 

Cl 


iair, crossed 


} 
ner 
wrists dad la Lady 


leaned back in 
her litt 


1,and smiled serenely. Sh 


al Griselda 


ssa 


} 


c] le 
e knew 
Men 
ig her interesting and ask- 
troduced. It 
t no nervous fea 
of « 
1andsome noses 


the 


slessingto1 


how handsome her profile was. 


just 
were always callir 
to be it 


] 


was nothing new. 
lest she should fall 


x pec tation. 


ley 


Kn 


People with large, 
ow 2 
admired her not, 
Bu 
ference, she was, as we 


rathe 


fidence. If man 
as of no « 


lm indif 


admiration w 
spite of her ca 
have had occasion before to mention, 


onsequence 


an airy young lady; and one of her little 








iirs was that, when a gentleman stood be- 
fore her to be introduced, she invariably 


rned him what the photographer calls “a 


three irter face” her face was just per- 
that position—drooped her eyelids, 
und diligently studied his boots till the 


ording of the introduction was over; then 

y she turned her full face toward hin, 

y raised her long brown lashes till their 
‘ cad 


met, and, oh! sometimes the effect was 


really wonderful. There was nothing left 


of the man at all, so to speak, 


Accordingly, when Miss Clarissa Griselda 
vecame conscious that Cornelia Meredith, 


leaning on the arm of a gentleman, was ap- 


proaching, her beautiful eyelids drooped, 


and she studied the hem of her garment till 


her attention was attracted by the appear- 
ince, directly in front of her, of an immac- 
ilate pair of pumps. She heard her friend’s 
familiar voice saying, 

‘‘Miss Vere de Vere, allow me to introduce 
to you my friend Mr. Thomas Dodd Sheri- 
dan ;” and the i Mr. She ridan, Miss Vere de 
Vere.” 

Then Miss Meredith’s pink satin and illu- 
sion fluttered away. Slowly Miss Vere de 
Vere turned her full face toward the gen- 
tleman before het; slowly she began to lift 
her long dark lashes, when—oh! what was 
the matter? The effect was all spoiled. 
She started, gave a faint exclamation, look- 





ed confused, hung her head, and genuine 
school-girl blushes rippled across the cheeks 
uid forehead of this fair young society 
queen. Half-way between the immaculate 
pumps and the eyes her eyes were to meet, 
hung a silver half dollar, with a square hole 
in the middle of it, suspended by a long 
gold link from a watch chain. Her glance 
fell upon it. Oh, horrors !—no wonder she 


started and looked confused, and hung her 
head and blushed. 

but the effect was not all spoiled, though 
so different from what was intended. A 
new look of interest lit the countenance of 


the young gentleman. A shadow of misgiv- 


ing had crossed it when he first contem- | 


plate d the statuesque features of Miss Vere 
de Vere. Are blushes beautiful? Nay, ver- 
ily, we would vote them hideous if they 
would wait for our judgment. But they go 
so quickly, and leave such a train of thoughts 
behind! Phe objectionable red had vanish- 


ed from her face when Clarissa mustered 
courage to raise her head; not so the sweet, 
thoughtful, slightly amused look in Mr. 
Thomas Dodd Sheridan’s eyes. She said, 
softly—it was an abrupt way of beginning 
an acquaintance 

“Where was the guard ?” 

“ He drove.” 

“And the Major ?”? 

“He had gone to a wedding. 


” 


“But how came you to be there and in 
that position ?” 
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“Oh, I was just making a fool of } 
for the fun of it, when you saw m« 
and almost mistook me for a gentle; 

“Oh, don’t, Mr. Sheridan—please « 

“Well, 1 won’t, if you will favor m | 
this waltz.” 

“ Certainly.” 

* And the German ?” 

ae | suppose so.” 

Then they floated off together to 
dreamy waltz music, and neither fe 
certain whether they were on earth o1 
heaven. After a while Roderick car 
took Clarissa away from Mr. Sheridan: 
said she was engaged to him for that wa 
Then some one took her away from Ro 
ick, and then some one else took her 
from him, and so on for half the eve 
What difference did it make with who: 
danced, as long as it was not “that | 
handsome guard?” When the Germar 
announced, she saw him approaching 
longer hateful, no longer a guard, but ti 


eyes handsomer than ever—and sl 
those silly school-girl blushes rise 
claimed her hand for the dance. 

But how describe that German? It 


useless to attempt it. Those who 


what it is to dance a German at Di 

co’s, With the best of music, and havi 
angel for a partner, know all abo 
Those who have never experience 
thing can not possibly be made t 


stand. Oh, it was heavenly! 
At some unearthly hour Mr. Sherida 
handing Miss Vere de Vere to her carr 


“Miss Vere de Vere,” he said, in u tts 
ably gentle tones, “are you Sorry th 
happened to ride on the coach on tl ‘ 


day that I happened to be making a fo 
myself ?” 

“No.” she replied, with volumes of swe 
ness in her voice. 

“Then I am not sorry that I happened to 
make a fool of myself the very same day 
rode on the coach. May I date our acqua 
ance from that day ?” 

‘Yes; we are old friends. But do ta 
that horrid half dollar off your wat 
chain !” 

“Tf you say so, yes—but only to place 
nearer my heart;” and he jerked it off tl 
chain and put it in his left vest pocket 
Then he looked at her—oh, such a look! 
and murmured, softly, “ But you have not 
said —’? 

“What? for you to come and see 1 
But I meant it when I said that we wel 
old friends.” 

How shocking for Miss Vere de Vere 
| talk so with a gentleman just introduce: 
The world said, Is it possible? And tl 
consequences were what else could the 


be? why else should the story ever ha 
been told ?—‘‘ And they were happy evel 
more !” 
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. . TOA v\T logically concern itself whether its sub 
IBERAL EDUCATION FOR =e agence nse serene “ 
WOMEN i aaangdipae miler arr 


‘ 
] ) 
has been wisely said that “education anced training as to suit t 


the usual evenly ba 
t og l he spec ial mental 
re than any other art lives by new nature woman, we almost certainly dis 
res, and that its growth resembles a co in it \ a less vigorous method, 
ble organism rather than an animal as nsequ ly low tandard of de 
sm.” Growing thus by the sprouting man and acquirements. The men’s col 
if new life upon the old, its manifesta- leges admitting both sexes, and making no 
ist necessarily take on somewhat of | special provision for women, which is the 


e character, and for this reason we same thing as offerir g equ il advantages, are 


not to be impatient with the numer- Michigan, Cornell, and Boston University. 
xperiments which are tried one after | The one which, though exclusively for wom- 
he r, ind which one after another are | en, is yet consistently and persistently hold- 
, aside, or used only as a basis for a ing to the same standard, is Smith. The 
experiment. The education of wom- | two which, freighted with a preparatory de- 
uny liberal basis is so new an attempt partment, are being dragged down by it, are 
ve are often led to take it for granted Vassar and Wellesley. 
there is more uncertainty there than When any college attempts to be a “col 
ere, though a moment’s reflection on lege in education but a family in govern 
hanges going on in colleges expressly | ment,” it attempts an impossible combina 
en will prove the contrary. With the tion, for the idea which lies at the basis of 
er extension of the elective system, the | the college is radicaily different from that 
of examinations and percentages as a | at the basis of the family. We might as 
proportionally diminishes, and it be- | well attempt to combine the necessary se 
es evident, year by year, that the old | verity of the punishment for crime by the 
of estimating the standard of a college state with the infinite tenderness of for 
re and more untrustworthy. Its re- giveness of sin by the church. A family 
is reduced to figures, become more and | of two hundred members is an impossibility 
misleading. as much as a square cir le. We must choose 
s unnecessary to emphasize the fact | between the two. If the government of the 
the number of names on a college cata- | family be better for the girl, let her have it 
cue affords not only no means of estimate’ But if the education of the college be desiz 
ie actual character of the instruction | able, that and that alone must be demanded. 
by its authority, but even no exact We are brought again to the first point, 
sure of the actual condition of the real | that college education, if it is to be of real 
ng force of students. value, must not take into view the difter 
. foreigner were to examine the lists | ence of sex, but must make its course of 
olleges which admit women, he would | study and training such as will best put the 
itistied that the women had no more to | human mind into possession of its faculties. 
for, and yet we who know the actual | Smith College stands thus alone. Entirely 
s must recognize the truth that the num- | independent of Amherst as much so as 
of real colleges which admit them to) Yale or Harvard—it presents to us a college 
radvantages is very small. A sharp line | exclusively for women with no exclusively 
that of co-education—divides them into | woman’s standard. 
o clearly marked classes; and, with one For admission it makes as much demand 
eption, this line divides them fairly as | in geometry as Princeton, Amherst, Colum 
equirements and character of work. A bia, or Yale; in algebra, as much as Colum 
al education is not understood to be | bia or Amherst. In Latin or Greek, we sub- 
which fits for any special work in life, | join a table which gives with some degree 


does propose to furnish a platform | of fullness the demands for admission of the 


I 
} 
t 


mental training wide enough and strong | leac 
ough to bear any superstructure which it | very carefully on our guard against judging 
} 


ing universities. And yet we must be 
afterward desirable to raise upon it. | the real work of a university by its requi 
s for this very reason that it can not sitions for admission. It is clearly evident 
gically make any difference in its work | that should any university demand, for en 
the two sexes. Its idea is to put human | trance, qualifications a year in advance of 
ings into as full possession of their facul ) her, and yet graduate its students on 
ties as they can attain, minus the training | an av re of sixty or fifty per cent. at the 
ictual life. And woman for her life, as ’ their course, its claim to hold up a 
las man for his, is better fitted for « very wher standard than the others might be 
it of her coming problem with the training | really delusive. Its first demand would 
hich this and only this gives. Afterward furnish no idea either of the quality of in- 
¢ professional school, o1 her circumstances, struction given by its professors or of the 
shall train her for her special work. But so appetite for growth fostered within its w 


I c 


far as the college training goes, it can not Not how much Greek the students of 
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repara i. hools have read, but how 
uch s own graduates can read, should 

gauge its re standard in Greek. We have 

‘ 1 the subjoined table a comparative 

‘ of the requis s for admission in 
ithematics, Greek, and Latin of twelve in 

ms, p ng the women’s colleges to 

ethe It f me value, but it is not of 
le ve luc » the real grade of the 
VOrK cadone the stitutions themselves. 

Neither, eve el e willing to test the 
stitut by their requisitions for their 

preli iry ¢ inations, would such a ta- 

ble be of el vreat value; for the mere 
fact that 4 person has read such works 
shows little compared with the knowledge 
which we shoul iin were we able to com- 
pare the a il questions asked on these 
the marks affixed to the an- 
e@ ¢ niners at the respective 
places It1 prove of interest to the stat- 
Sticlan 
It is not to be supposed that the admis- 
sion of woman to colleges which had not 
heretofo1 dmitted her has been promoted 
ilone by the desire for more students. Every 
institution of learning in this country, where 


ve been so divided that no one has 


enough, is desirous of more students. Those 
whose old buildings are full are just as eager 
to build ne ones and report them full as 
the others to fill their old ones, but the mere 
inducement of a few more students would 
ot have been sufficient for any college to 
ittempt so daring a change. In fact, it was 


number of 
from 


4 question wh the 





‘the young 


men who would be deterred going 
would not balance the number of young 
women who would enter. The question of 
funds could not, therefore, have been the 
ever, and the vi that it was so is the 
shallow and superficial one. The great mo- 
ive powel is the growing conviction in 

nl nd that it was the just and 


right thing to do. 
The question which has been raised by 
some as to what the young women gradu 
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to be any more pertinent 


1estion, What 
? =6The latt 


latter wi 


persistent « 


men graduates do 





life; afew,a very few, will become pro 

lawyers, statesmen, physicians, cler e 
writers; a large number will becony 

merchants and business men, fathers 

ilies, useful members of the 

work of society: a consider ible 

not be even that, and will be lost sig 

after a few years. Because a man h 

a college education, he is not necess 


marked man; but if] 


opportunities offered to him at any ws 
dered college, his whole life will 
relat 


steadied, whatever 


may come to hold 


ened and 
to society, and so 


to y ield to h 
it be 


solitude will be found 
And 


wi 


will 
They ll back from 
college life to their by 


appreciation of the value of those ] 


possibilities. SO 


women, come 


homes with a 


Sor 


They will find their own places. 
will go on into professional life. S 


are eagerly watching to utilize all w) 


choose to labor in that line for a 


ent life, and they will start fairly in the 


of teaching, and hence not break down } 


ically in it. 
will, we trust, savor more of the impart 


Some will give us books 


1d breadth of the writings of the ] 
women than of the flippancy and s 
The 1 


will organize homes of their o 


al 
ciality of the American style. 
ity 
become, like the men, heads of families, 
their whole lives all their det: 
like ’ the men, be broader 


ot 
their college 


» ] 
etaus 


in 





those 


steadied by training. T! 


their own conti 


will hold their lives in 
and not be swept away by the force of 
disciplined impulses. These will } 


majority. No inconsiderable percentage 
with the young men, will make no n 
We are not to trouble 
|to what the young women graduates 
do, any more than about what the y 
They will g 


ourselves so mucl 


men graduates shall do. 








« 
ates of our cclleges shall do, does not seem | their own place. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION, 
I N EEK | LATHE 
: 7 Algebra ( 
s 4 ae 2 7 4 3)«6| To quad. Simple props. ; no 
6 
( A 6 6 4 2 To quad. si 
D } t 6 6 4 2 To log. 
H \ All 10 All. 3 Through quad. 
} F . 1S 6 6 3 2 Through quad. no 
4 nd ; . " 
, 4 B. —* 7 4 3 lo log. Simple props. ; no : 
‘ B. nd 3 To quad Simple props. : no 
Bosto1 4 6 i 4 3 o quad. Simple props. ; 
B. and G . > Tp 1 plane. 
( 4 6 6 4 3 Through quad. | All plane. 
} 
M 4 Eneid. 6 3 0 | Through quad. | Plane, solid, and s} 
S Ss st’s Cat 4 4 3 2 To quad. Simple props. ; no are 
Vass { 2G eg B. 6 None 0 Through quad. | Simple props. ; no areas 
W ae 4 4 7 None. 0 Through quad. | Simple props. ; no areas g 
* Bucolics and G s included with Aineid. / 
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SHOE-MAKER 
LAMBERT poor and 


in Charles 


lived 
till 
s story, and shamed his fellow-citi 
to better treatment of the “ hero and 


MIES un 


J 


nown Glasgow Reade 


irtyr.” And now Samuel Smiles writes 
of another humble Scotchman, 
hose poverty and obscurity are a shame 
to his fellow-countrymen, and to the men 
f science who have known his worth, prof- 


d by his discoveries in natural history, 


thie story 


* Life of a Scotch Naturalist: Thomas Edwar 

f the Linnean Society. By Samvurt 
f Lives of the Engineers, Self-Help, Character, 
, etc. With portrait and many illustrations. 
‘ew York: Harper and Brothers, 


Vor. LIV.—No. -—45 


1, A8s0- 


SMILES, all- 


fr 


292 
O20. 


AND NATI 


AND 


RALIST. 


NATURALIST.* 


and yet ve let him suffer all his life from 


the want of mone Vy, ol books, and of the re« 


ognition his great 


services should have had 


from his more fortunate brethren. The 


naturalist of Banff is an extraordinary man. 
With half the advantages enjoyed by col- 
lege-bred men, he would have won renown. 
But his life has been one long struggle with 
and now, in old age and infirmity, 
after doing more for science than two-thirds 


poverty ; 


of the men who tack a whole alphabet ot 
to their ] 
at his shoe-maker’s bench, cheerful, 
Let 
hope that Mr. Smiles’s interesting book. will 


society initials on names, he still 


works 


stout-hearted, and uncomplaining. 


1S 
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do for him what his own services have not 
done—raise his name from obscurity, and in- 
sure him against want in his declining years. 

Thomas Edward, shoe-maker and natu- 
ralist, was born of Scotch parents at Gos- 
port, Portsmouth, on Christmas-day, 1814. 
His father, John Edward, was a private in 
foward the close of 
war, When England 
most of her regular troops to fight 
the the Low 


Countries, the militia regiments were assem- 


the Fifeshire militia. 
the great Continental 
had sent 
and 


Napoleon in Peninsula 


bled in camps along the coast, or stationed 


in garrisons to guard the French prisoners 


contined therein. Hence the presence of the 
Fifeshire militia at Gosport, where the hero 
After the militia 
were disbanded, John Edward resumed his 
trade of a hand-loom linen weaver at Ket- 
tle, his ace, but to 
Aberdeen, where he was more likely to find 
work and wages to support his increasing 
While living at Kettle, Thomas be- 
gan to show his love of animals. 


of this story was born. 


native p removed 


soon 


family. 

From his 
His mother 
said he was the worst child she eyer nursed. 


birth he was hard to manage. 


His feet and legs seemed to be set on springs. 
He began to walk when he was searce ten 
old. As toddle 
out of doors, he tried to make friends with 
the hens, chickens, and ducks that had the 
freedom of the village. There was another 
creature whose acquaintance he sought to 


months soon as he could 


make, a sow named Bet, with a litter of pigs. 
Maternal Bet 
Tom’s mother was afraid to let him go near 
her pen. But her warnings were disregard- 
ed. When she asked, “ Where’s Tam ?” the 
answer always was, ‘Oh, he’s awa wi’ the 


instinct made ferocious, and 


pigs. 

One day, toward night-fall, the boy dis- 
appeared. Every hen-house, every stable, 
every pig-sty, and every likely corner of the 
village was searched, but in vain. Tom was 
He was then little over a year old. 
He could not have gone very far. 


lost. 
Some- 
body raised the ery that he had been stolen 
by a band of gypsies who had been selling 
brooms and pans in the village that after- 
noon. Their camp was three miles off, and 
early next morning Tom’s uncle and three 
other men went there in search of the miss- 
ing boy. The gypsies let the men pry into 
every corner of the camp, protesting mean- 
while that they had not stolen the child; 
and when the search was over, the women 
set upon them, tooth and claw, and drove 
out in a damaged condition. 


them They 


reached Kettle scratched and bleeding ; but 


while telling their story, they heard a wom- 
the All 
were turned toward the door, when in rush- 
ed the “ pig-wife,” and threw the child into 
his mother’s lap. ‘There, woman, there’s 
yer But, for God’s sake, keep him 
awa frae yon place, or he may fare waur 


an’s scream outside house. eves 


bairn. 
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next time.” “But far was 
claimed, in a breath. “Far 
below Bet and her pigs a’ nicht! 
boy could not have climbed over 
ings, somebody must have lifted h 
There was in Kettle a discarded swes 
of John Edward, and it was beliey 
to punish her old lover, she had 
child into the sty. 
proved against her, and the story 


he ”” 


wad he 


But the crime wa 
been nothing more than village goss 
When the family removed to A 
Tom was in his glory. Living near t 

side of the town, he could roam at 
the fields to the neig 
“ Inches,” or islets, which were then 
ed with waving algw. There, too, g 
and the beautiful se 
Between the Inches were channels t} 
which the tide flowed, with numerou 
or hollows. 


and down 


SCuUury y -2TAss 


These were the plac es ft 
crabs, and Aly 
town’s manure was laid 


dies, eels, 
Inches the 
The heaps 


worms. 


were remarkably prolitic 
tles, rats, sparrows, and numerous | 
flies. Then the Denburn, at the foot « 
Green, yielded no end of horse-leeches, » 
ets (tadpoles), frogs, and other er 
that abound in fresh or muddy water 
boy used daily to play at these places 
brought home with him his 
beasts,” as the neighbors called them 
first they consisted, for the most p 


*venol 


tadpoles, beetles, snails, frogs, stickle! 
and small (the 
Carcinus menas), but as he 


green crabs young 
grew olde 
brought home horse-leeches, asks (1 
young rats—a nest of young rats was a g 
rious prize—field-mice and house 
hedgehogs, moles, birds, and birds’ nest 
various kinds. 

The neighbors found Tom a very tr 
some boy with his strange pets. The t 
and birds were easily kept; but as 
was no secure place for the puddocks, hors 
leeches, rats, and such like, they 
made their escape into the adjoining houses 
where they were by no means wel 
The neighbors complained of t 
venomous creatures which the young 1 
ralist was continually bringing home. ‘I 
up their 
stuck to them, fetching blood; the puddocks 


usila 


guests. 


horse-leeches crawled legs a 
and tl 


for li 


and asks roamed about the floors; 
beetles, moles, and rats sought 
wherever they could tind them. 
Tom’s mother scolded and begged in va 
She threw away his pets, and he was forbid 
den to bring such things into the hous 
But the next time he went out to play, | 
brought home as many of his beasts as bx 


fore. He was then threatened with whi} 
ping. That very night he brought in a nest 


of young rats, and took his flogging like 


little man. Words and blows failing 


change his habits, his mother tried keeping 
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doors; but he frequently managed to 
the maternal Vigilance aud es¢ ape to 
hes If sent of an errand, he always 
ed off to his favorite haunts, and some 

s would eat the breakfast or dinner ‘he 
carried to As he 


kept at home, and was always 


have his father. 


} 


not be 


ifter his ** beasts,” his father at last 
his clothes. 


ned to take away So, 
uy when he went to work, he cal 

m ot a When the 

», and found he had nothing to wear, 
His mother, 


an old petticoat round his 


bundle. boy 


is Ih dismay. 
da bit of 
said to 


el this day ” 


having 
him, “I’m sure ye'll be a 
She went out for milk, 
him alone and, as she thought, se 
But Tom tied a string round his body 
ike the pettle oat less clumsy, and seiz 
good opportunity, bolted out, ran down 
street, and was soon at his old employ- 
, bunting for leeches, ¢ rabs, puddocks, 
Sti¢ klebac ks. 
John Edward, coming home at night with 
s clothes in his hand, looked round the 
bed?” “Na.” 
“ Weel, I left him here when 
for milk, and 
awa; but 


and asked, “Is he in 
I S he ” 
vaed to the 
he 
the 
mney ). I canna tell.” 
; ie 
aimed the father, sitting down in his 
ir. He 
3 supper waiting for him, but 
d not partake of it. A 
in shortly after entered, saying, “ Mag- 
he’ 1” “Oh, the nickem!” 


nes come. 
to mischief 


when I 
whether he 
up the lum 
“Did ye gie him 


door 
ie back was 
out o’ window 


* Most extraordinary !” 


aes 


thunder-struck. 
he 


neighboring 


was perfectly 


was 


(one 


said Tom’s mother; 
wi’ cauld by this time. 
wi’ him? Oh, Mrs. Kelmar, 
break very heart. Think o’ him 


g¢ oot for haill days without ony meat. 


surely he’s dead 


can we do 
my 
ften he’s oot afore he gets his breakfast, 
again till nicht. 
been out a’ the day 
We canna get him keepit in 


rae thae beasts o’ his.” 


d we winna see him 
Only think that 


list naked! 


he’s 


“ He'll soon get tired o’ that.” said good 
Mrs. Kelmar, “if ye dinna lick him.” “ Nev- 
roared old Edward. “TU 1l chain him in 
house, and see if that will 
But,” rejoined Mts. Kelmar, “ 
ch him the night, John.” “Tl chain 
m to the grate. But far is he? Bring 
m here.” “He’s at my fireside.” By this 
me Tom, having followed at her heels and 
eard of what about him, 
s ready to enter as she came out. “ Far 
ie ye been, ye scamp ?’ 
\t the Tide.” His father, on looking up 
nd seeing the boy with the old petticoat 
bout him, bedabbled by the mud in which 
had been playing, burst into a fit of 
ehter. 


cool him.” 


ye maunna 


most Was said 


>asked his mother. 


He leaned back on his chair, and 
aughed till he could laugh no more. 
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“ Oh, laddie,” 


na look at me in 


said the mother, “ ye need 


that way. It’s you that 
he’s laughin’ at, ye’re sie a comical 


Ye'll g to that st 


sicht. 
inkin’ place, man, till ye 
winna come back 
ined, 


droon yersel’, and sine ye 


Tom was cle serubbed, and 


Che result of 
that 


again.” 


put to bed this scraye 
tor 
boy his lift It 


was 


a brain-fever lasted weeks, and 


nearly cost the was months 


was able Phis 
when he 
Nothing 
He 


country, 


betore he to go 


out again 


happened was only about 


vears old him of 


could cure 
habits 
the 
nesting pl ices, the 
the and mill 
dams, within the neighborhood of Aberdeen 
Whenever the other nest, it 
was always “that loon Edward” that had 
taken it away. 
The little 
ting thrashed. 
steady 


roving roamed every 


about and learned the best 
woods, plantations, and 
hedges, streams, burns, locks, 


bovs missed a 


fe llow 


poor was always get- 
His parents, hard-working, 
understand 
fondness for roving and picking up all sorts 


people, could not his 


of strange “ beasts” and “ vermin,” and were 
sorely tried by his idle habits and stubborn 
disposition. When nearly five years old he 
was sent to school to keep him out of harm’s 
way. It was a dame’s school, kept by an 
old woman, who consented to take the boy 
wanted 
the 
and was situated 
Tom hated 
the confinement, and often played truant 


Finding 


his mother and 
The 


garret of a dwelling-house, 


because she knew 


to oblige her. school-room was 


at the head of a long stairway. 


this out, his mother called his 
grandmother to her assistance, and “ gran- 
took to morning 
When the old dame had him by the “ scruff 
o’ the neck,” Tom knew he 


attempt 


nie” him school every 
might as well 


His OnLY 


go along quietly and watch 


to escape from a vise. 


to 
his opportunity to slip through her fingers 


chance was 
when she was panting up the long stair 
way. One morning he was sent after rolls 
for but after 
chase, instead of going home, he started off 
with three other to the Denburn to 
gather Stooping the 
water, he saw the reflection of grannie ap- 
proaching with stealthy When he 
felt her fingers on his neck, he made a sud- 
bound to the other the 
He heard a heavy splash in the water. 


breakfast, making his pur- 
boys 
horse-lee¢ hes. over 
steps. 


burn. 

His 
comrades called out, “ Tam! Tam! yer gran- 
But Tam neither stopped 
looked back. He fast he 
to the Inches, where he stopped to 
breath, and then wandered about 
After dark he slunk home, sure of a 
dreadful beating. 


den side of 


3 apm 
nie’s droonin 


nor flew as as 
could 
take 


day. 


all 


His mother received him 
‘Ye’re 
ye ne’er-do-weel ! creepin’ in like a 
Ye’ve , ragamuffins; yer 
duds tell that. That’s wi’ yer Inches, an’ 


with sharp reproaches : here again, 


thief 


been wi’ yer weet 


tearin’ an’ ridin’ on the logs, an’ yer whin 
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bushes. But ye may think muckle black 
shame o’ yersel’, man, for gaun and droonin’ 
yer peer auld grannie.” “I didna droon 


Tom. 


said 


her,” ‘But she may hae been 
drooned for you; ye didna stay to tak her 
oot.” “She fell in hersel’.” “ Haud yer 
tongue, or Pil take the poker t? ye. Think 
shame, man, to send her hame in sie a filthy 


state. But where’s the bread I sent ye 
for?” “Tt’s a’ eaten.” “We wad hae had 
a late breakfast if we had waited till noo, 


and sine ye’ve no gotten it after a’. But 
yell see what yer faither ’ill say to ye when 
he gets hame.” 

Tom soon got to bed, but kept awake 
until his father returned. He was told the 
whole story by his wife in its most dread- 
ful details. When he heard of gramnie’s 
plash into the burn, and coming home ecov- 
ered with “glaur,” he burst out into a long 
wd hearty laugh. Tom heard it with joy. 
The father remarked that grannie 
should “ beware of going so near the edge 
of such a dirty place.” Then Tom felt him- 
self reprieved, and shortly after fell asleep. 

Tom learned but little at his first school. 
The old dame was very devout, and besides 
teaching the A BC, and to read words of 
three letters,she prayed, or,as Tom called it, 
“oroaned,” with the children twice a day. 
She was dreadfully annoyed by the “ nasty 
things” Tom brought into the school-room, 
and he was often warned that if he kept 
it up he would be expelled. One day he 
brought a tame kae, or jackdaw, hidden in 
his trowsers. When the scholars knelt down 
to pray, the kae beeame fractious and un- 
easy, and pushed his beak through the open- 
ing between the trowsers and the vest. Tom 
tried to squeeze him back, but the bird be- 
gan to scream, “The 


then 


Cre-waw ! cre-waw ! 
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Lord preserve’s a’! Fat’s this, noo 


the old dame, starting to her feet 
Tam Edward again!” shouted the s¢ 
“wi’ a craw stickin’ oot 0’ his breeks! 
school-marm went up to him, pulled | 
by his collar, dragged him to the door 
him out, and turned the key on him 
never went back to that school. 
Tom was then sent to another scho 
was kept by an old man who had great 
in the “taws” as a means of instru 
The * taws” is a heavy leather strap a 
three feet long, the end eut into sé 
tails hardened in the fire. Inthe hand 
angry man it is a fearful instrument of 
ture, as Tom often found to his cost 
day he smuggled into the school-ro 
broken bottle full of horse-leeches 
passed on smoothly for about half ar 
when one of the scholars gave a loud sey 
and started from his seat. The master cam, 
down from the desk, tawsinhand. “\ R 
this?” he cried. “It’s a horse-leech era 
up my leg!” “A horse-leech?” “Yes, + 
and see,” pointing to the corner in 
Tom kept his treasure, “ there’s a bott 
o’ them!” “Give me the bottle!” said t 
master; and, looking at the culprit, he » 
* You come this way, Master Edward!” ky 
ward followed him, quaking. On rea 
the desk he stopped, and holding out 
bottle, said, “ That’s yours, isit not?” “) 
“Take it, then; that is the way out,” po 
ing to the door; “ 
never come back 


go as fast as you can, 
; and take that too,” In 
ing the taws down heavily upon his b 
Tom thought that his back was broken, a 
that he would never get his breath agai: 
A third school was tried, with no better 
success. Tom could not be weaned fron 
love of “ beasts,” and his teacher’s patie 
was soon exhausted. One day a centiped 
was found in the school-room, and ‘Tom wa 
accused of having brought it in. He had 
not done so, but his word was not taken 
and he was cruelly thrashed, first for an ot 
fense he had not committed, and then fora 
lie he had not told. Fearing to go home, hi 
wandered about all night, suffering fron 
cold, hunger, and the terrible beating. hh 
the morning he was found by the kind 
Mrs. Kelmar, who took him gently by thi 
collar, and encouraged the poor boy wit 
soothing words. “ Eh, laddie,” said the good 
hearted dame, “ye hae gien yer folk a sail 
nicht o’'t! But bide a wee; I'll gang in wi’ 
ye.” As she entered the door she exclaim 
ed, “ Here he’s again, Maggie, a’ safe!” “ Oh 
ye vagaboon,” said the mother, “ far ha 
ye been a’ nicht? Yer faither’s oot seekit 
ye. I wonder how I can keep my hands at 
ye.” “No, no, Maggie,” said Mrs. Kelmai 
“ve winna do that. But Ill tell ye wha 
yell do. Gie him some meat, and let hit 
get to his bed as fast as he can.” “H 
bed!” said his mother ; “he shanna bed he 
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him 
the 


fom got some 


s faither comes in.” “Just gie 


gv, Maggie, get h 
After some parleying, 


and oot 0’ 


Th 


to eat, and was in bed, with the blank 

him, before his father returned. 

Mrs. Kelmar staid till father 
He 


ind minded to give the boy a thrash 


lom’s 


was worn out with anxiety. 
jut Mrs. Kelmar intereceded so warm 
lad that he to 
The next told 


rents how he had been treated by the 


1e poor Was allowed 


indisturbed. day he 
On looking at his back, it was found 

iis shirt was hard with clotted blood, 

still sticking to The 

led right down to 

ys Means 


ed to 


his skin. wales 
were 

the 
d remove it from 

But while that 


sotten 


welng done, the bov 
fainted 
to 


yack and 
On coming 
self he found 


r bathing his brow 


his 


cold water, and Mrs. 
iar holding a smell- 
to his 


bottle nose, 


1 made his eyes 
A large 


linen, Coy ered 


vith water. 
ce ot 
ointment, was then 
His 


or- 


ipon his back. 
r went away, 

him to keep the 
and not to go out 


bday 


fom did not go to 
Phough 


iwol again. 
old, he 
ide up his mind to go 
His 
their consent with 
But the boy 
very idle 
bits, SCOUTING the hills 
of 
id bringing them home 

the “ terrification” of 
His elder 
ier Was working in 
bacco factory, and 
Tom found em- 
tourteen 
The mas- 


SIX Vyears 


vork, parents 
ictance, 
is lorlming 


search ‘ beasts,” 


neighbors. 
+] 
yinent at 
ence a week, 
ter was a bird-fancier, so 
iat Tom got along very 
vell with him. The 
brought him lots 
f nests and young birds 
summer, and old birds 
ch he trapped during 
inter. He was allowed 
0 keep rabbits in the back yard; so that, 
vhat working and playing, at- 
tending to his rabbits and catering for 


between 


BOYNDLE 
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their food, his time passed much more hap 
than it 


puly had done at school. 


two ve 


to 


fom remained at this factory 


und then, 


ars 
with his brother, went work 

the 
two miles from Aberdeen 
but Tom was 
attracted by the beautiful walk, 


which the 


tuated at 


at another s 
Don, 


the 


Grandholm, on 
rivel about 


Here 


even 


wages were higher; 
ore 
1h the COUTSE ot he crossed pic 
Auld Phe 
hours of work were from six O'clock in the 
at night. The 
up at four, get their breakfast, and 
to the factory. Phey 


dom home at night before nine. 


turesque Brig o’ Balgownie.” 
morning till eight 
to 


boys had 
be 


then walk 


were sel- 


It was de- 


CHU RCH-YARD. —| SEE 


lightful 
when they went and came in the 


nh summer, but dreary in winter, 


cold dark 


nights and MOrnings. The wages of the 
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at first from foui 


boys were three to shil- 
lings a week each, and before they left the 
mill their wages were from five to six shil- 
lings a week. Those were happy days for 
l'om. There were no taws to fear, and he 
had plenty of leisure for roaming without 
neglecting his work. 

But after he had been at Grandholm about 
two years he was taken away, and bound 
apprentice to a shoe-maker 
Begg, a skillful 
drink, 


named Charles 
workman, but addicted to 
and of a brutal, quarrelsome disposi- 
Tom 

but for 


tion. would have 


learned his trade 
well his master’s dissolute habits. 
Begg was very often absent from the shop, 


and when customers called, Tom was sent 
out to look for him in the neighboring pub- 
lie-houses. When found he was usually 
drunk. fell off, and crew 
worse When he came home 


drunk be would rave and swear, and after 


Business Begg 


and worse. 
heating Tom in the shop, he would go up 
stairs and beat his wife. 

Tom’s fondness for birds, butterflies, moths, 
and other living creatures brought him into 
constant trouble with Begg, who hated pets 
of all kinds. Many a time he knocked the 
boy down and beat him cruelly. He used to 
say he would “stamp the fool out of him ;” 
but he tried vain. One day, after Tom 
had been three years in his employment, 
Begg found three young moles in his pos- 
session. He killed them at onee, knocked 
down Tom with a last, seized him by the 
neck and breast, dragged him to the door, 
and with a horrible imprecation threw him 
into the street. 
but 


in 


Tom was a good deal hurt; 
home, determined that from 
that day he would never again serve under 
such a brute. 


he went 


And now the question was, what to do 
next? Tom wanted to be a sailor, and visit 
foreign lands, but his mother’s entreaties in- 
duced him to give up this scheme. When 
the Aberdeenshire militia was called out, 
in 1831, he enlisted, being then eighteen 
years old. His passion for natural history 
led him into several scrapes, but on the 
whole he served his time with credit. 

When twenty years old, Edward, as we 
must now call the man, went to Bantf to 
work at his trade. Three years later he fell 
in love with a comely, bright, and cheerful 
lass, and after a short courtship, married 
her, and began housekeeping on about two 
dollars and a half a week. Poor as they 
were, they were content and happy. Ed- 
ward at once began to make collections of 
the objects gathered in his walks. He had 
acquired the art of preserving birds as well 
as insects. Unfortunately he knew almost 
nothing of books, and was unable to write. 
He did not possess a single work on natural 
history, and did not know the names of the 
birds and animals and whose 
All his knowl- 


he caught 
habits he was familiar with. 
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edge had been gathered by himself a 
his own. 

lo assist him in procuring specin 
birds and animals, Edward bought 
gun. It was so rickety that he ha 
the barrel to the stock with a piece ot 
twine. He carried his powder in 
and measured out his charges in th: 
of a tobacco-pipe. His shot was co 
in a brown paper bag. A few insect b 
some boxes for moths and butterilies, 
botanical book for plants, constitute: 
rest of his equipment. As he did not « 
work until nine o’clock at night, near 
his researches were made after that | 
He had to be back to his work in the yn 
ing at six. His wages were so small t 
he could not venture to abridge his wo 
hours. He never spent a moment idly 
a penny uselessly. 

As soon as his work was done, he w: 
set out, with his supper stowed away i: 
pocket to lose no time, and so long 
was light he scoured the country, look 
for moths, beetles, birds, or any other | 
thing that came in his way. When it 
came so dark that he could no longer 
serve, he dropped down by the sice 
bank, or a bush, or a tree, whichever « 
handiest, and there he dozed or slept u 
the light returned. Then he got up ai 
again began his observations, which he co 
tinued till it was time to go to work. 1 
day was his only day of rest. By 
o'clock Sunday night, however, he 
and away. 


twe 
Was " 
His neighbors used to say 
him, “It’s a stormy night that keeps that 
man Edward in the house.” In fact, he ney 
er staid at home except Sundays. Weat! 
er never daunted him. When it rained, li 
would lock out for a hole in a bank and 
thrust himself into it, feet foremost. H: 
kept his head and his gun out, watching 
and waiting for any casualties that might 
happen. He knew of two such holes, both 
in sand banks and both in woods, which he 
occasionally frequented. They were foxes’ 
or badgers’ dens. If any of these gentry 
were inside when he took up his position, 
they did not venture to disturb him. If 
they were out, they did the same, except o1 
one occasion, when a badger endeavored to 
dislodge him, showing its teeth. He 
obliged to shoot it. He could often hav 
shot deers and hares, which came close up 
to where he was; but they were forbidden 
animals, and he resisted the temptation. Hi 
shot owls and polecats from his ambuscades. 
Numbers of moths came dancing about hin 
and many of these he secured and boxed, 
sending them to their long sleep with a lit- 
tle drop of chloroform. 

Sometimes he would take up his quarters 
in a barn, a ruined castle, or a church-yard 
His objection to these places was the great 
er number of unpleasant visitors than else 


was 
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weasels, bats, rats, and 


to speak of hosts of night-wande1 


polecats, 
not 
mollusks, beetles, slaters, 


sects, cent 


Think of having 


ind snails. vr a pole " 


weasel snift-sniffing 
three big rats tug 
your pockets, and attempting to 


, ' 
your larder! 


ra at your face 


tsleep, or two ol 
gy al \ 
Vay Boyndie church 
i most uncanny place after dark, was 

tly his lodging-place, greatly to the 
ment of his superstitious neighbors. 
metimes had severe encounters with 
rnalroamers. One night, while sleep- 
ruined castle of the Boyne, about 
of Banff, he 


irge and ferocious polecat. 


the 
west was attacked 
Edward 
the creature, but he never 
d powder and shot upon any thing he 

take with The aninal 
d upon him as he lay on the floor, 
vas seized by the throat by the watch- 
“T thought,” says Edward, 
would have. torn my to 
es with his claws. I endeavored to get 


have shot 


his hands. 


ituralist. 
it’ he hands 
turned round, so as to get my hand to 
neck. How he s¢ reamed 
yelled! And then what an awful 
he emitted during his struggles!” 
struggling with the brute nearly two 
rs, Edward bethought him of his chloro- 
, and, with a dose from that, end- 
he fight. He was quite exhausted with 
contest, but 


ack of his 


rm bottle 
long as he had secured a 
irge and valuable specimen for his collee- 
mm, he felt repaid for all it had cost him. 
In this manner Edward passed several 
irs, Working at his trade by day and mak- 
y his rounds as a naturalist by night. In 
ir years he had made a collection of near- 
1 thousand insects, secured in twenty 
xes, which were piled one upon another, 
ce downward, to keep out the dust. On 
‘king at them one day he found that rats 
r mice had destroyed the whole collection. 
is was a heavy misfortune for a man in 
lward’s position. His wife, seeing the 
pty cases, asked him what he would do. 
Well,” said he, “it’s an awfw’ disappoint- 
ent, but I think the best thing to do will 
ve to set to work and fill them up again.” 
He did so; and in another four years he had 
is large a collection as the first. By the year 
1845 he had preserved nearly two thousand 
pecimens of living creatures found in the 
eighborhood of Banff. About half the num- 
er consisted of quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, 


fishes, crustacea, star-fish, zoophytes, corals, 


He had 
number of plants. 
Some of the specimens were in bottles, but 


sponges, and other objects. also 


ollected an immense 
he greater number were in cases with glass 
He could not afford to the 
cases made by a joiner; so he made the 
whole of them himself, with the aid of his 
shoe-maker’s knife, a saw, and a hammer. 
rhere were about three hundred cases in all. 


lronts have 
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An exhibition of 


Bantt yi 


this collection at a fair held 


‘lded | 


at im a small sum of mone Vy, 
and encour iged him to try the same ¢ xper 
ment he hope that he might 
be able to give up his trade and devote all 
his time to But he 

doomed to a sad dis ippolntment, Few peo- 
ple tion, and he 
obliged to part the debt 
Aberdeen. The 


The collection 


at Aberdeen, in 


natural history. was 


went to See collec 


it 
moving it 


the was 
to defray 
to 


£20 10s. 


with 
incurred in 
sale brought only 
went into the hands of a private gentleman, 
who suttfered it to go to ruin. 


back 


soured 


Edward went 
to Banff disappointed, but neither 
disheartened, and resumed his 
trade and his researches. 


hor 


Edward got plenty of good advice from 
people who had seen his collection or had 
heard of his devotion to natural history, but 
outside of his own family he rarely received 
any practical assistance. For many years 
no one sent him books, and he had no money 
to buy them. A terrible fall over the recky 
clifts of Tarlair laid him up for many weeks, 
and he was compelled to sell a portion of a 
second collection of specimens to support 
his family during his illness. He at 
length so fortunate as to interest a neigh 


wis 


boring clergyman in his researches, and to 
obtain from his library the loan of some 
works on natural history. By this gentle- 
man’s advice he began to publish in the 
Banffshire Journal the results of his obser 
the papers 
but on looking for 
them, at the request of Mr. Smiles, he found 
they for 
fires. 


vations. Edward piled away 


containing his articles; 
had been mostly used kindling 

Reports of Edward’s researches at length 
began to attract the notice of scientific men 
in London and elsewhere, and his name was 
sometimes mentioned in scientific journals 
in connection with some interesting discov- 
ery. He also found a valuable friend and 
adviser in the Rev. Mr. Boyd, the parish min- 
ister of Crimond, whose house and library 
But 
again assailed him. He was forced to give 
up his nightly rambles; and, worse than all, 
he found himself obliged to sell his third 
and best collection, with no hope of ever 
He now 
to abandon the country and devote himself 
to the natural history of the sea-shore. Here 
The Moray 
Firth had never been properly searched for 
marine productions. It was full of fish, and 
of the various objects and substances that 
fish feed upon. In this branch of natural 
history Edward made his most remarkable 
He was helped by his children 
and by the fishermen—a 
and observing class of mén than the stolid 
tillers of the soil. His eldest daughter, Mag- 
made manv a good find while rumma- 
ging about the sands with her father. But 


were always open to him. sickness 


being able to replace it. resolved 


was a great field open for him. 


discoveries. 


more intelligent 


gie, 
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; ; 

: he was still hampered by the want of means 
and of books. Unable to name his speci- 
mens, he used to send them to naturalists 
it a distance. Sometimes his 


letters 


At he 


last 


OLIFFS Of 


had duplicates, preferring to keep them 
without a name to the risk of losing them 


altogether. In the face of all these diffi- 
culties, Edward made many valuable dis- 
coveries. Out of 294 ot 


species crustace 





found in the Moray Firth, twenty-six were 
discovered by the poor shoe-maker of Banff. 


He 


also discovered a large number of new 





re- 
mained unanswered; sometimes the spec 


mens were kept, and thanks only returned, 
sent none but those of which he 
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fishes. In recognition of his services 
in 1266 elected an associate of the I 

Society. A few months later he wa 
a member of the Aberdeen Natural | 
Society, and of the Glasgow Natural | 
Society in 1867. - 


But 


te 


these honors came to him 





TARLATR. 


handed, and were in no sense an adequate 
recognition of his great services. Many of 
his discoveries have become facts of history, 
but a large proportion of them can never be 
known. His specimens were sent to others 
to be named, but many of them were neve 
afterward heard of. This was particularly 
the case with his shrimps, insects, zoophytes 


a 





t 
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3, Sponges, sea-slugs, worms, tunicata 
thern-bag mollusks, fossils, and plants. 
any one,” he says, “taken pity on me 
as has sometimes been done with 
and raised me from the dirt, I 
have been able to name my own spec- 
and thereby made my own discover- 
vn myself.” He had another diffi 
to contend with besides his want of 
When he published what he had 

d with his own eyes, and not in 
through the eyes of others, his state 
vere often discredited by naturalists 
ognized standing; and it was only 
his observations were confirmed by 
ind could no longer be disputed, that 
scoveries were acknowledged. some 
and unavailing efforts were made at 
ne to obtain for him a salaried posi 
museum of natural history. He 
ideed, curator of the Banff Museum, on 
ry of two guineas a year, increased a 


ears since to four guineas, and more 
made a little higher. But, with 
ception, Thomas Edward has received 
ecunliary compensation for his services 
naturalist. There are hundreds of 
es on the pension list far less deserving 


Old age has come prematurely upon him. 


mger able to prosecute his researches, 
is gone back to the shoe-maker’s bench, 
in unsuccessful effort to maintain his 
y by the less laborious work of a pho- 


rapher, still cheerful, although no longer 
stained by hope, and happy in the affee- 


of his wife and children, and the re- 
of all who know him. In a worldly 
his life has been a failure. He says 


self, “I dinna think there'll be sie a feel 


HERE 


[ fool ] as me for mony a lang year to come! 
Yet his life has not been unhappy. He had 
always some worthy object to pursue, He 
enjoyed the adventure, the chase, the cap- 
ture, and often the triumph of discovery. 
He was always happy in his home. His 
children were brought up virtuously and 
well. There was no better-conducted fami- 
ly in Banff. When his wife was asked what 
she thought of his wanderings about at 
night, she replied, “Weel, he took such an 
interest in beasts that I didna compleen., 
Shoe-makers were then a very drucken set, 
but his beasts keepit him frae them My 
man’s been a sober man all his life, and he 
never negleckit his wark. Sae I let him 
be.” 

We can not better cone lude this sketch 
of his career than with his own cheerful 
though touching words, written in June 
1875: “As a last and only remaining source 
[of subsistence l; I betook mnyse If to my old 
and time-honored friend, a friend of fifty 
years’ standing, who has never yet forsaken 
me, nor refused help to my body when 
weary, nor rest to my limbs when tired—my 
well-worn cobbler’s stool. AND HERE I AM 
STILL on the old boards, doing what little I 
can, With the aid of my well-worn kit, to 
maintain myself and my family, with the 
certainty that instead of my getting the bet- 
ter of the lapstone and leather, they will 
very soon get the better of me. And al 
though I am now like a beast tethered to 
his pasturage, with a portion of my faculties 
somewhat impaired, I can still appreciate 
and admire as much as ever the beauties 
and wonders of nature, as exhibited in the 
incomparable works of our adorable Cre- 
ator.” 








a 
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UNCLE ZEKE’S CONSCIENCE 


N the banks of one of the numerous 
( ) creeks that indent the western shore 
of the Lower Chesapeake stands a little 
house, built of pine slabs roughly riven, 
and ingeniously roofed with a combination 
of old shingles, pieces of board, pine straw, 
rags, and rubbish, wonderful to behold. 
Phe chimney, built of mud balls kneaded 
up with straw, as erstwhile by the Israel- 
ites 1n Bey pt, stands outside one end of the 
mansion, and probably once pointed to the 
meridian; but years of service or some un- 
recorded revulsion of nature have caused it 
to recede from the perpendic ular, and lean 
away from the house as though determined 
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as a cunner, and by persons of ed 
called a canoe, and on the shore lies 


pair of oyster tongs. An air of cor 
unthrift rather than of poverty is abo 
place. ‘The horse is a shadowy and ¢ 
looking animal, it is true, but still 

horse, and ‘in this part of the count 
darky owner of a horse of any kin 





UNOLE ZEKE’S COTTAGE. 


on its own downfall—a catastrophe which 
the ingenious proprietor has averted by 
propping the chimney with two pine poles, 
which at once uphold the integrity of the 
domestic hearth and afford seratching fa- 
cilities to half a dozen long-nosed, slab- 
sided hogs which are rooting near by. A 
patch of about an acre of land behind the 
house is fenced in with pine rails laid snake 
fashion, and is dignified with the title of 
the garden. A score of thrifty fowls are 
scratching in various directions; a spectral- 
looking white horse is cropping the scanty 
grass, and a dilapidated two-wheeled cart 
rests under a shed near by. At a little 
wharf is moored an unpainted dirty dug- 
out, known in the vernacular of the district 





among the colored aristocracy. The chick 
ens are plump and thriving; an enormous 
pile of shells tells of a multitude of oysters 
not lost, but gone before; the carcasses of 
a brace of old hares are hanging by the 
door, and nailed to the side of the house 
are half a dozen ’coon-skins drying in the 
sun. The black-walnut-colored dams¢ 
standing in the doorway shows no signs otf 
poor feeding; and if her shoes are full ot 
holes, and her frock torn and patched with 
various odd colors, she seems satisfied: and 
contentment is better than riches. 

This establishment is the residence of 
Mr. Ezekiel Foster, known of white folks 
and the younger fry of darkies as Uncle 
Zeke, but addressed by the elder members 
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hureh as Bro’r Zekel or Bro’r Foste1 


ud dignified old gentleman is Uncle 


polite to white ladies and 
fa- 
ity on the part of *“‘dem po’ white 


strictly 
men.” but rather discouraging any 
an 
At church meet 


at neber was no’count ‘fore de war, 
so much ’count now.” 
s prayer is the loudest and most ear 
id at the shouting exercises on Sun 
rhts, when the old 


man strikes up 


yin, 
o’ my soul in de bosom ob Abraham, 
Abr 
o’ my soul in de Abraham, 
Lord, Rock o’ my soul,’ 


soul in de bosom ob 
} 


bosom ob 


o’ my iham, 


feet begin to move before the end of the 
st verse, and ere the close of the second 
is jumping with a vigor indicative of the 
Unele 
always was remarkable for religious 
His white wool curling close 
to his head, a fringe of snowy whisker sur- 


est internal happiness and peace. 
Zeke 


enthusiasm. 


rounding his coffee-colored face, seamed and 
ss-crossed with wrinkles, and a benevolent 

le upon his lips, he might sit to a paint- 

as a model for an African bishop or for 

le Tom. 

And Unele Zeke can talk too. Step into 
his cabin, having been properly introduced 
for Uncle Zeke is apt to resent intrusion, 
und “don’ make much ’count o’ strange white 
ks quirin’ round”—aund the old man shall 

n you yarns like any man-o’-war’s man. 
Vith a flask of whiskey (for Uncle Zeke is 
0 believer in temperance) or a bit of to- 
cco and a few civil words, you may keep 
tales 
of the old days when he and his were slaves; 
ow his first wife was taken from him. *“ Yes, 
Sar; done sole her ’way, an’ ’e chillun too. 
Pow’ful fine woman she was, Nancy; hear 
le marster say done fotch de rise o’ 
twel’ hundred dollars—ke! ke! And the 
old man chuckles as he recalls the pecuniary 
value of the abducted Nancy. He can tell 
you, too, how in old times the river swarm- 
ed with fish and was bottomed with oys- 


ters, 


m telling stories the livelong day 


she 


“ But sence de war de boys dey done 
go iseterin so much dey broke up all de 
iseters, an’ ’pears like de fish dey done 
gone too. Well, well; ole man done see it 
ill.” Or if you wish to investigate the 
workings of the negro mind and learn its 
superstitions and its reasoning powers, you 
can have no better opportunity than in a 
talk with Unele Zeke. Talk to him, as I 
did one day, about spiritualism, and listen 
to the old man’s views on that point. “Well, 
now, I tell you, Mis’ Long, you’s got eddica- 
tion an’ all dat; but dere’s a heap o’ curus 
tings in dis worl’ can’ no man make out.. J 
done had some queer sperences myself. I 
tell you some’in’ happen me when I’s a 

le. Ain’ neber tole you disser story ’fore, 
cause dem fool chillun allers been roun’, an’ 


‘pears like dey ain’ got no ’spect for gray 


hairs: laugh at ole man jus’ like he’s a young 
Well, well, 


Sarvent, 


gal or chillun 


n 
Mis’ L 


take a small piece tobacco, sence you's so 


boy. ughty 


mg, I 


Is 
curus, dat’s sartin. 
kind—sarvent, Sar 

“When 
Warner 


pow’ ful 


Is a » ole Maje 
had 
an’ 


de 


chile an’ live te« 
Gloucester dere—ah! 


up in 


hue place, de maje : flowers 
fruit, ebery 
bes’ could be had for money. 


Warner he 


ebery year done sot out a patch, an’ had de 


hot-house an’ an’ ting o’ 
An’ ole Maje 
pow’ ful fond o’ water-melons; 
fus melons in all de neighborhood. An’ one 
year melons dey was skase; mos’ all de ¢ rap 
done fail; all de neighbors got none, an’ ole 
maje he on’y make out raise a few. 

“Well, Sar, one night de han’s dey sont 
me in de patch fur git some melon, an’ I 
take four. Next call 
all de han’s togedder, an’ “low he miss four 
Den he ax 


? Eb 


mornin’ ole marster 
melon, au’ dey mus’ ’a stole ’em. 
each one, ‘ Boy, you take dem melon 
ery ‘No, Den ole maje say, 
‘I gwine fine out An’ he 
sont in de chicken-yard an’ cotch big roost 


one say, Sar.’ 


’bout dis ting.’ 


er, an’ put him in de ole kitchen, an’ put big 
iron pot atop o’ him. Den he make ebery 
man put his han’ on dat pot, an’ ax him ef 
my 
Ole maje say, ‘Zeke, you steal dem 
? I say,‘No, Sar.’ An’ dat 
ke! Yes, Sar, crow right out 
jus’ like he was sayin’, ‘ Zeke, you’s a-lyin’.’ 
Den ole maje say,‘ Zeke, you’s de man.’ I 
An’ 


Now how you s’ pose 


he stole dem melon. an’ 
turn. 


melon 


sy -by come 


roostel 


' 


he crow ke! 


say,‘ Yes, Sar; no use fur ’ny it now.’ 
den I cotch a lickin’. 
dat ar rooster know I take dem melon? Tell 
you, Sar, is some tings white folks don’ un’- 
stan’, nor cullud pussons neider.” 

But there is one of his experiences that 
Uncle Zeke can never be persuaded to re- 
late. No matter how he may be pressed, he 
has but one invariable answer, “ Oh, g’way, 
Mis’ Long; dat all foo’shness; don’ like talk 
*bout dat ar, noway.” And if the question- 
ing be pushed too far, old Zeke is apt to 
turn crusty, and will break off the confer- 
ence with, “ Mus’ scuse me now, Sar; I got 
go iseterin,” and hobble off to his canoe, 
muttering in high dudgeon. since the 
old man will not tell the story himself, I 
must do the best I can to relate it for him. 

No man, however pure, can entirely es- 
cape the voice of slander, and there are not 
wanting unregenerate and narrow-minded 
people who aver that Uncle Zeke, with all 
his outward piety and obsequious respect- 


So, 


fulness, is, as they phrase it, ‘one grand old 


scoundrel.” Certain it is that, either in di- 
rect answer to prayer or in some equally 
abnormal manner, the of Mr. 
Foster are often supplied with wonderful 
promptitude. Other darkies may be pre- 
vented by hard weather from oystering for 
days together, but Uncle Zeke always has a 
bushel or two to carry to “de sto’” 


necessities 


to ex- 
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change for groceries: and his canoe is often 
seen at night in suspicious proximity to 
beds of planted oysters. He grows little 
corn, but somehow never wauts for meal; 
and though fried chicken is no unusual dish 
at his table, his stock of fowls seems never 
to diminish. But let us not be too hard 
upon Uncle Zeke’s peculative peculiarities. 
Slavery was a wretched school of morality, 
and the man who saw all the fruits of his 
labor absorbed by another, naturally enough 
thought little harm of the abstraction of an 
occasional chicken or casual prece of meat. 

Some years ago there moved to the neigh- 
borhood of Uncle Zeke’s cabin a gentleman 
from New York, whose identity may be dis- 
guised under the name of Smith. The new- 
comer engaged vigorously in farming, and 
by tiberal employment and prompt pay- 
ment soon gained the good-will of all the 
colored men around him. Uncle Zeke in 
particular was never weary of chanting his 
praises, and many a bushel of oysters did 
Ezekiel convert into money at Bellevue, as 
Smith’s estate was called. But all the good- 
will of his humble neighbors did not suffice 
to protect Mr. Smith from pilferings. Shoats 
would disappear mysteriously during the 
night, geese and turkeys would take wing 
for parts unknown, and in particular the 
corn-crib would frequently show by unmis- 
takable signs that its sanctity had been vi- 
olated. To the story of these various losses 
would Uncle Zeke incline a sympathetic 
ear, and his “ Well, now, who ever hear de 
like o’ dat? clar to goodness dese yere boys 
is gittin’ wusser an’ wusser,” evidenced 
alike his detestation of the crime and his 
contempt for the offender. 

Smith’s patience was at last exhausted, 
and he determined upon vigorous measures 
for the protection of his property. His first 
experiment was to place a large spring rat- 
trap, artistically concealed in a heap of 
shelled corn, close by the cat hole in the 
corn-crib door, expecting that the unwary 
thief, plunging his hand recklessly through 
the hole into the heap, would be caught and 
held till some one came to set him free. 
sut lo! next morning the trap was found 
sprung and the heap of corn diminished, 
but the thief had vanished and left no trace 
behind. 

At last a good-sized box arrived from 
New York, and the next day the local ecar- 
penter was ordered to fix two brass handles 
to the corn-crib; one to be put alongside 
the door for convenience, as Mr. Smith pub- 
liely explained, of steadying one’s self while 
turning the other. The second handle had 
a latch attached to it by which the door 
was secured on the inside, and was set in 
such a position that any one turning it must 
hold on by the other knob to prevent being 
thrown backward by the opening door. 
Both handles were profusely decorated with 
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glass, and elicited much admiration 
the hands, who submitted them to a eri; 
examination. The carpenter’s work 
finished, Smith, in presence of all ) 
ored employés, solemnly repeated, i 
of the corn-crib, the first two lines « 
second book of Virgil’s Aineid, a) 
nounced that his comm was thencefo 
secure. A box, stated to contain see 
that afternoon deposited in the ¢ 


during the early part of the ensuing 
the proprietor of Bellevue secretly |) 
himself with a coil of insulated wir 

Numerous and diverse were the s 
lations among the darkies. Jim 0 
“lowed Mis’ Smith done ’witched da 
corn-house, sho ‘nuff. Tell you, gen 
you touch dem ’ere handles, evil sperit 
ry you ’way. No such ting’s evil sp. 
How you know dere no such ting? H 
boy; go see what de Bible say ’bout 
ting.” Pete Lee “didn’ b’lieve in no s 
its; got a gun fix somewhar inside 
house; turn de handle an’ de gun go 
Seen dem tings afore up country, when | 
live in Goozleum.” Another theorist averre: 
that “while Mis’ Smith sayin’ dat 
Scripter ober dem handles, he seen a w! 
pigeon come a-sailin’ roun’ an’ roun’ 
roun’, and done light on de peak o’ de « 
house roof. High! tell you, Sar, sumpi: 
up, sho.” 

Uncle Zeke, like the rest, was troubled in 
his mind, but, unlike his fellows, he deter 
mined to waste no time in speculation, 
to seek his information direct from head 
quarters. Prepared with half a bushel of 
oysters, as an excuse for conversation, he 
sought an interview with Mr. Smith, and 
boldly propounded his questions. 

“Mis’ Smith, what you bin a-doin’ to dat 
ar crib o’ yourn ?” 

“Why, Uncle Zeke, what do you want to 
know for?” 

“Oh, nuffin, Sar; sorter curus like. Hear 
all de boys talkin’ ’bout it—neber see nutti 
like dat afore.” 

“Well, Uncle Zeke, I can’t very well ex- 
plain it to you; but I just advise you—don't 
go near that crib after dark, or you may se¢ 
something you won't like.” And Uncle Zek« 
departed, revolving many things in his mind 


It was midnight—the hour when chure} 
yards are said to yawn, not with exhaustio! 
but returning animation. In front of 
enchanted corn-house stood Brother Ezeki« 

a lengthy pole in his hand and a capacious 
meal bag over his shoulder. In silent med 

tation he stood for some five minutes, delib 
ergting on the best plan of attack. Tl 
great Newfoundland watch-dog bounded 
toward him, evidently in rejoicing welcome 
Forth from his pocket the old man drew a 
savory bit of fried bacon, which the fait! 

less Bos’en eagerly devoured. The retlec- 
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nded, the dog lay contentedly on the 

d, and watched the subsequent pro- 
vs with the air of a totally disinter- 

observer. 

Clar to goodness, now,” muttered Un- 
ke, “wish’t I un’stood ’bout dis ting. 


in’ be no spring trap like a Jas’ time, kase 
»w he gwine to spring froo de do’? 


Ke! 
Done bodder Mis’ Smith nuff 
when he find dat ole rat-trap sprong and 
uffin cotch. High! Can’ fool disser chile 
vid no traps. No, Sar! done see too much 
for dat.” 


sho 


709 


Uncle Zeke paused, scratched his head 
meditatively, and then resumed his solil- 
oquy: 

‘Well, I 


don’ beat 
Ef ain’ 


all 


deeclar’, ef disser 
Mus’ be a gun in dar. 


ain’t nuftin 


preat hin’ 


no un, den dere dere 


o 


2p.”"—[SEE PAGE 710.) 


foo’shness. Anyway, I’s gwine for try 
him.” 

Uncle Zeke threw his bag to the ground, 
stepped to one side of the house, and with 
his pole struck a sharp blow on the brass 
knob nearest him. Nothing followed. He 


pried against it with his stick, but still 
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without effect. He went to the other side “No, indeed, Uncle Zeke: nobos 
of the house and repeated his experiments near it. Every thing all right now 
on the second knob, but still all remained “ An’ nobody done touch de lock 
quiet lock’ ebery mornin’ ?” 
Uncle Zeke now drew from his pocket a “Yes, indeed. Why, who do you 
skeleton key, mounted the ladder, and in a) would touch it, old man ?” ) 
trice had opened the padlock which held Uncle Zeke answered not, but 
the door. moved convulsively as he muttered, 


“Dar now, jus’’s It’ought. De boss done | me down fus, an’ den lock de do’ 
humbug dem fool nigger, make um tink dis- | de key. Now I knows it was de angs 
ser house ’witehed. Ain’ nuffin dar, sho , Lord.” 


i 


nuff.” Needless tosay that thenceforward S 
Che old darky reached up and cautiously premises were safe. Pigs might s 
turned the handle. The door opened a lit- | ‘Take me out, take me out ;” barn anc 
tle, and, casting away all fear, Uncle Zeke | crib might be left open; but the rm 
boldly reached for the other knob, to steady Uncle Zeke’s terrible experience had 
himself while he swung back the door. abroad among the darkies, and not an 
Literally like a flash of lightning the them could have been induced for | 
electric discharge passed through him. The money to land on the shores of Bellevu 
muscles of his fingers contracted, and he er dark. Smith judiciously kept h 
could not release his hold of the enchanted | sel, and it was many months befor 
handles. At last his feet slipped from the lated to me how, with a powerful ga 
ladder, and the weight of his body tore his | battery, he had shocked poor Unele Z 
hands adrift. Like alog theold mandropped | nerves,and with the aid of a mask 
to the ground, and lay groaning, praying, and | sheet on a hickory pole, enacted an elonga . 
generally bewildered. ting ghost. But he seldom failed wh« 
“Oh, de lawsgoramity! Oh,my heabenly met Uncle Zeke to inquire into the state of 
Marster! Whoebert’ought o’ dat! Mycon- his conscience, and the awakened an 
sec’ence done wake up! my conse’ence done | pentant African would roll his eyes pious 


wake up! Heern ’bout it often, an’ now I upward and reply, 8 
knows it. Oh, my heabenly Marster! ef you “Much better, Sar, t’ank de Lord. A 

lets up on me dis time, Uncle Zeke neber | trouble me in long time now, Sar.” 

touch nuffin no mo’. Clar to goodness I’s a But no persnasion has ever induced | 

change’ man f’om dis day. B—r-r-r-r-r—” | cle Zeke to relate the history of that awt 


And what with the shock, the fright, and | night when his conscience awoke to trou 
the fall, Uncle Zeke’s senses seemed leaving him, and the angel of the Lord app: 
him. and smote him. 
“ EZEKIEL!” said a solemn voice. Instinct- 
ively Uncle Zeke answered, “ Here me,” and 
looked in the direction of the sound. Oh, THE RAIN. 
horror! A figure clad in white was nearing | svUGGESTED BY ONE OF CHOPIN’S PRELUDES 
him with new engedancgaer wie a As the Au the sky above me is dark and drear, , 
mysterious visitor approached, it seemed 00 | aud & cold eeay thadew tafolde me here 
rise until it towered to the height of at least | Through the stillness no human voice is hea 
ten feet. The wretched Ezekiel, on his | Oy the drooping vine not a leaf is stirred, 
hands and knees, his eyes protruding, and | While my heart keeps time with its bitter pai 
his jaw dropped, remained as if paralyzed. | Keeps time to the pitiless dropping ‘rain, 
Suddenly the phantom bowed itself, and | The pitiless rain, the sobbing rain, 
its head descending with incredible swift- The rain, the rain. 
wees Smee - . ee a In the pool the black heron stands alone, 
enseless to the earth. “ 3 . . ie 
From afar comes the bittern’s plaintive n 
Ah, my dead Love, lost Love, is all Love va 
Can not e’en the echo of Love remain ? 
While my heart keeps time with its bitter pain— 
Keeps time to the pitiless dropping rain, 


Three days later, as poor Uncle Zeke lay, 
racked with rheumatism and tormented with 
spiritual fear, upon his bed in the single 


room at his cabin, the door opened, and in The pitiless rain, the sobbing rain, 

walked Mr. Smith, of Bellevue. The rain, the rain. 
‘*Good-morning, Uncle Zeke. Why, what’s 

the matter with you, old man ?” ‘ Since the grave of Love should be broad 


“Oh, Mis’ Smith! oh, Mis’ Smith! I done |_ 4¢eP, 
Lest, alas! perchance it should wake and we 
Should wake and shudder to hear rain fall 
On its grassy flower-strewn fun’ral pall, 
While my heart keeps time with its bitter pain— 
Keeps time to the pitiless sobbing rain, 

The pitiless rain, the sobbing rain, 

The rain, the rain. 


had some turrible sperences lately. De an- 
gel ob de Lord done wrastle wid me, an’ my 
conse’ence done woke, an’, oh, my heabenly 
Marster, I’s one sufferin’ sinner. Mis’ Smith, 
is you bin—is you done—is you m-miss any 
ting wid dat ar c-corn-house o’ yourn ?” 
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CHAPTER XX. 
hear. The 
it spurted no lon 


was piteous to see and 

| od would not stop; 
it flowed alarmingly. 
ff in his own fly for a doctor, to save 
He He 
to his ‘an of you 
of There—that hat. 
you women; tear me the nap off with 
My God! what is to 
She’ll bleed to death.” And he held 
o his breast, and almost moaned with 


Vizard sent 


called for ice. cried out in 


servants, 


thing ? 


none 
any 


ngers. he 


er her, as he pressed the ( old sponge 

in vain; for still the red 

| would flow. 

vround the gravel. Servants flew 
dloor, ¢ ry ing, * The doctor ' the doctor!” 

As if could have been fetched in five 
tes from three miles off. 

Harris had met Miss 

walking quietly down from Hillstoke. 

told her, in a burried words, 

rrought her as fast as th 


er wound 


\ ] 
\ eels 


he 
tit was a doctor. 
few 


ud 


horses could 


She glided in swiftly, keen, but self-pos- 
ssecl, and took it all in directly. 
Vizard saw her, and cried, “ Ah! 
is bleeding to death!” 

“She shall Rhoda. Then 


Bring a footstool you o? 


Help! 
not,” said to 
to 
to \ izard, 
Now 


ne tootman, “ 
other, “ You bring me a cork ;” 
You hold her toward me so. sponge 
wound.” 

This done, she pinched the lips of the 
ind together with her neat, strong fin- 
what I do,” she said to Vizard. 
Ah, the 


rs “see 


You will have to do it, while I 


ool! Now lay her head on that; the oth 
er side, man. 


Now, Sir, compress the wound 
is I did, vigorously. Hold the cork, you, 
till I want it.” 
She took out of her pocket some adhesive 
ister, and flakes of some strong styptic, 
la piece of elastic. ‘“ Now,” said she to 
little opening in the 
middle to plaster these strips across the 
vound.” He did Then in a moment 
passed the elastic under the sufterer’s 
ead, drew it over with the styptic between 
er finger and thumb, and crack! the styp- 
was tight on the compressed wound. 
forced in more styptic, increasing the 
ressure, then she whipped out a sort of 
rgical housewife, and with some eutting 
ustrument redneed the cork, then cut it 
mvex, and fastened it on the styptie by 
mother elastic. There was no flutter, yet 
vas all done in fifty seconds. 
Chere,” said 
ore, to speak of. Now seat her upright 
Why! I have seen her before. 
Sir, you can send the men away.” 


Vizard, “give me a 


80. 


she, “she will bleed no 


This is- 


‘Yes; and Harris, pack up Mr. Severne’s 
things, and bring them down here 
ment.” 

The 
held forward, 
pale and trembling, and helped to place Ina 
Klosking in the hall porter’s chair, 


this mo 


male 
aloof, | 


servants retired, the 


Dover 


women 
wmny came 
She 
was insensible still, but moaned faintly. 
Her moans were echoed: all eves turned. 
It was Zoe, seated apart, all bowed and bro- 
ken—ghastly pale, and glaring siraight be- 
fore her. 

“Poor girl!’ said Vizard. “We forgot 
her. It is her heart that bleeds. Where is 
the scoundrel, that I may kill him?” and he 
rushed out at the door to look for him rhe 
been worth much 
if Squire Vizard could have found him then. 

But he 
home, and eyed the dismal scene, and the 
havoe one man had made~ 


man’s life would not have 
soon came back to his wretched 


the marble floor 
all stained with blood 
ported in a chair 


ng 


Ina Klosking sup- 
white, and faintly moan- 
Zoe still crushed and glaring at 
Fanny 


pity and terror; 


va- 
cancy, and sobbing round her with 
for there must 
be worse to come than this wild stupor. 


she knew 


“Take her to her room, Fanny dear,” said 
Vizard, in a hurried, faltering voice, “and 
don’t leave her; Rosa, help Miss Dover. Do 
not leave her alone, night nor day.” Then 
to Miss Gale, “ Tell me she 
will live.” 


She will live? 
“T hope so,” said Rhoda Gale. “Oh, the 
blow will not kill her, nor vet the loss of 
blood. But I fear there will be distress of 
mina added to the bodily shock. And such 
a nobie face! My own heart bleeds for her. 
Oh, Sir, do not send her away to strangers! 
Let me take her up to the farm. It is nurs- 
ing she will need, and tact, when she comes 
to herse if.” 

“Send her away to strangers!” cried Viz- 
ard. “Never! No. Not even to the farm. 
Here she received her wound; here all that 
you and I can do shall be done to save her. 
Ah, here’s Harris, with the villain’s things. 
Get the lady’s boxes out, and put Mr. Sev- 
into the fly. the man 
and let him le: them at 
‘Swan,’ in Taddington.” 

He then beckoned down the 


erne’s Give two 


guineas, ive the 
women, and 
had Ina Klosking carried up stairs to the 
very room Severne had occupied. 

He then the servants, and 
placed them formally under Miss Gale’s or 


convened 


ders, and one female servant having made a 
remark, he turned her out of the house neck 
and crop directly with her month’s wages. 
The others had to help her pack, only half 
an hour being allowed for her exit. 

The seemed all changed. 
this be Vizard Court? 


house 


Could 


Dead gloom—hur- 











ried whispers and every body walking 
softly, and scared none knowing what 
might be the next calamity. 

Vizard fel& sick at heart and helpless. 
He had done all he could, and was reduced 
to that condition women bear far better 
than men—he must wait, and hope,and fear. 
He walked up and down the carpeted land 
ing, racked with anxiety. 

At last there came a single scream of ag- 
on from Ina Klosking’s room, 

It made the strong man quake. 

He tapped softly at the door. 

Rhoda opened it. 

What is it?” he faltered. 

She replied, gravely, “ Only what must be. 

She is beginning to realize what has befall 


en het Don’t come here. You can do no 
good. I will run down to you whenever I 
dare Give me a hurse to help, this first 
hight.” 


He went down and sent into the village 
fora woman who bore a great name for nurs 
ing Phen he wandered about disconsolate. 

Phe leaden hours passed. He went to 
dress, and diseovered Ina Klosking’s blood 
upon his clothes. It shocked him first, and 
then it melted him: he felt an inexpressible 
tenderness at sight of it. The blood that 
had tlowed in her veins seemed sacred to 
him He folded that suit, and tied it up in 
a silk handkerchief, and locked it away. 

In due course he sat down to dinner—we 
are all such creatures of habit. There was 





as usual, except the familiar 
faces There was the glittering plate on 
the polished sideboard, the pyramid of flow- 
ers surrounded with fruits. There were 
even chairs at the table, for the servants 
did not know he was to be quite alone. 
But he was. One delicate dish after an- 


other was brought him, and sent away un- 





tasted. Soon after dinner Rhoda Gale came 
down and told him her patient was in a pre 
carious condition, and she feared fever and 
delirium. She begged him to send one 
servant up to the farm for certain medi- 
caments she had there, and another to the 
chemist at Taddington. These were dis 
patched on swift horses, and both were back 
in half an hour. 

By-and-by Fanny Dover came down to 
him, with red eyes, and brought him Zoe’s 
love “But,” said she, “don’t ask her to 
come down. She is ashamed to look any 
body in the face, poor girl.” 

oy hy >? what has she done ?” 

“Oh, Harrington, she has made no secret 
of her affection; and now, at sight of that 
woulan, he has abandoned her.” 

“Tell her I love her more than I ever did, | 
and respect her more. Where is her pride ?” 

“Pride! she is full of it; and it will help 
her—by-and-by. But she has a bitter time 
te go through first. You don’t know how 
she loves him.” 
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“What! love him still, afte 


She can not bear to belis 
woman has any real right to sepa 


her down for loving him still 


If she doubts that 
from me he is a forger, and has 
bills with false names on them 
ers gave me notice to-day, and | 
home to order him out of t] 
this miserable business hapype 


‘But it is no use my telling her 
If he had committed 
was true to her, she would eli 
She never knew till now how she 
She put him in Coy 
telling a lie; but she was far mors 
all the time than he was. 
to do but to be kind to her, and let 
Don’t hurry her.” 


it shall be gratified. 
Surely time will cure 
villain, now he is detected.” 

Fanny said she hoped so. 

The truth is, Zoe had not opened het 
She clung to her, and y 
her arms; but she spoke little, and « 
ken sentence contradicted the ot] 
mental agony, like bodily, finds its 
in speech, the brain’s great interpre 
in inarticulate cries, 
that prove us animals even in the t 
Zoe was in that cruel stage 


d that miserable day. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

INA KLOSKING recovered her senses 
evening, and asked Miss Gale where s 
Miss Gale told her she was in the 


“What friend ?” 
“That,” said Miss Gale, “I will tell 
You are in good hands, a 
am your physician.” 
“T have heard your voice before,” 
“But I know not where; and it 
Why is it so dark ?” 
‘Because too much light is not go: 
You have met with an accident. 
“ What accident, madam ?” 


See, I have bandaged it, and now you 
let me wet the bandage 


“Thank you, madam,” said Ina, 
own sweet but queenly way 
very good to me. 
face more clearly. 


I wish ] could see \ 





A WOMAN 


] 


lence, during which Miss 
vith anxiety, she said, ] 
‘way to the truth, “I 


. 99 
ih 
} 


Sl 


my forehead ? 

was she uttered the cry that made 
at the L shook, fo 

even Rhoda’s nerves, though, : 


in f 


1 
law 


door, a1 r 


re 1ron a situation of thi 


ll come back to Ina Klosking. 


it piteous cry ver said a 


ie did nothing 


ito her head. 


think, and put 


hysician could only proceed by p 


s. She attacked the coming 1 
ith tl remedies of the day, and 
1 an infusion of monk’s-hood. 


That 


lhy 


iWS- 


1eVve 
xu 1e 


1 


promptly administered, did 


She obtained a sli 


i rht perspira- 
hich was so much gained in the bat 

he got the patient shifted 
nother bed, and she slept a little after 


tle 
Lic, 
1e Oo 


he morning s 
; } . ] 

it soon she was awake, restless, and 
still her character pervaded her de- 


\ 


No violence. Nothing any sore 1n- 


Ls 


oman need be ashamed to have 
One 


sale 


as all disconnected. moment 
speaking to the leader of the orches- 
iwnother to Mr. Ashmead, at anot 


; 
Lit 
ne tenderness, to her still faithful 


A 


A 


nd though not hurried, as usual 
I 


so 


eC. 
cases, it was almost incessant, anc 


( 


to hear, each observation was 
and good, yet, all being disconnected, 
r could not but feel that 


before him, overthrown and broken 


ure a noble 
igments like some Attic column. 

he middle of this the handle was softly 

ed, and Zoe Vizard came in, pale and 

before this, she had said to Fanny, 

] 

unny had said, “* Of course you ought.” 

She folded her arms, 

L stood at the foot of the bed, and k 


‘ 


| 


~~ 


ral times, “I ought to go and see her ;” 
| 
o now she came. 


woked 


unhappy rival, unhappy as possible 


erself, 

What contrary feelings fought in that 
ast! Pity andhatred. Sher 
rival who had come between hex 

1 she loved; she must pity the wom- 

10 lay there, pale, wounded, and little 


to recover, 


nuUST 


V 
And, with all this, a great desire to know 
her this sufferer had any right to come 
seize Edward Severne by the arm, and 
» draw down calamity on both the women 
ho loved him. 

She looked and listened, and Rhox 
ght it hard upon her patient. 
But it was not in human nature the g 


d 


i 


ia Gale 


ould do otherwise ; so Rhoda said nothing. 
What fell from Ina’s lips was not of a kind 


to make Zoe more her friend. 
Vor. LIV.—No. —46 
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SLOnS, but co 


iri 


o 


-HATER. 71 
Her mind seemed now like a bird tied by 
] It made large excur 
stantly came back to her love. 


i}] ) ] } 
silken thread, 


i 
Sometimes that love was happy, so1 
} 


‘Edw 


netimes 


unhappy. Often she said ‘ ard” in the 


exquisite tone of a loving 


did, Zoe Tecely 
r, fi 


had passed through her whole body 


whenever sh 


sort of shiver, as if a dagac e needle, 


+} 


+ 
ul 


he 


, and 


At last, after telling some tenor 
} 


had sung I natural instead of F sharp 
ng of 


pra sed somebody’s rende1 ( song 1n 


Il Flauto Magico, and told Ashme 


t 
ad 
pre 


to make 


no more ients for hex sent, for 


engare t I 


a 


to Vizard Court, t 
’ : 


3 was going poor soul 


sed a minute, ! 


ian. 
rat 


a p 
“Struck ad t wa 


14 / 
rowed to prot 
l 


lent 


i 
wring her ha 


} 


The 


isne, ih 


b, ana 


Dab at li 


again. began to ery, and so 
l 

Zoe put her hand to her 
feebl the 


ly 
stopp damoment to say, “ 


Ss. 


h 


eart, and moved 


Ho ever, sh 


Lamn 


toward door. ec 


o use here. 


+ 


noe 
{ 


You would soon have me raving 


bed. I I I} 


herself up. “Miss Gale, every body here 


In the nex 
will send nny. n she drew 


at your command. Pray spare nothing 


you 
can think of to save my ‘brother's quest.” 
Phere came out the bitter drop. 

When sl had said that, sh« 


room li some red Indian bearin 


ed from 
Y a mor 


} 


Ke 


| 
Lim, 


but too proud to show i 


he 


arrow in 


But 


{li 
Liuhg 


W Lit 
li 
sobbed in agony. 
Fan Dover 
{] to her. 


rot ) own she 


i i room 


rself on her sofa, and writhed and 


} 


‘ 
and 
But 
‘ No 
ve poor Zoe all 
Then Fanny clung to 
to comfort her. 


W 
} 


I Wildly 


and 


she ordered he out 


quite 
l 
is alone.” 


trl 


‘ e rt re ll + . 
, ho; go to her, like all the rest, 


] 


lea one, she 
her, ar 


id 


W 


This young lady now became 
and 
tween the 
gal in the 


supporting 


l 
ous ve She L her 


be- 


indefati- 


acti divide time 


and is 


When 


two suiterers, 


Wi 


le ir service, 


Zoe 


Gale’s elbow offering 


Ss not 
at Miss 
* Do let 
let 

there 


sne as 


her s¢ es 


} 


Le 


“Do 
home, a 


me help you,” she said 


help. We 
nothing I 


pray 
idl 


il 


me 


t 
{ 


are poor a I 1S 


an not do, m wort three 


any 
servants.” 

She always helped shift the patient 
fresl 


She 


nto 


a 1 bed, and that was done very often. 


would run to the cook or the butler for 


that was wanted in a hurry. She 
lity and humbug to the 
Then she dressed in ten and 


and dined with Vizard, and made excuses for 


} 
winds. 


minutes, vent 


Zoe’s absence, to keep every thing smooth ; 


and finally she insisted on sitting up with Ina 


} 
I 
A 


Klosking till three in the morning, and made 
Miss Gale go to bed in the ' * Paid 
nurses!” » use except 
You 


and I will watch her every moment of the 


room. 


said she; “they are n 


to snore and drink the patient’s wine. 
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; night; and if I’m ever at a loss what to do, | Gale made a negative signal, and F: ¥2 
ri I will call you.” |‘ By-and-by. This will do inste: 
Miss Gale stared at her once, and then ac- | as like as two peas. Now ask youl 
cepted this new phase of her character. this comes to be in the hou 
rhe fever was hot while it lasted; but it | pearls. Why, they are worth thr 
was so encountered with tonics, and port-| pounds. I assure you that the 1 
wine, and strong beef soup—not your rub- | this house is fanatico per la 
bishy beef tea—that in forty-eight hours it | you sing Siebel at Homburg—y 


began to abate. Inarecognized Rhoda Gale | you—wanted to call on you. Wy: 
ho had saved Severne’s life at | him away from the place; 





nt pe r,and wept long and silently upon | you are the first singer in the 
her neck. In due course Zoe, hearing there | you can not doubt his sinceri 
was a great change, came in again to look | the pearls.” 
it her. She stood and eyed her. Soon Ina Ina Klosking’s pale cheek e 


Klosking caught sight of her, and stared at | then she opened her two arm 


them round Fanny’s neck, and kis 





‘You here!’ said she. “Ah! you are! Her innocent vanity was gratified, 
Miss Vizard I am in your house. I will! gracious nature suggested gratitud 
get up and leave it;” and she made a feeble | who had brought her the comp 
: ttempt to rise, but fell back, and the tears | stead of the usual ungrateful bu 
welled out of her eyes at her helplessness. praise elicits from vanity. 
Zoe was indignant, but for the moment Then Miss Gale put in her word 
more shocked than any thing else. She} you met with this unfortunate 


moved away a little, and did not know what | was for taking you up to my hoi 





three miles off; but he would not he 
‘Let me look at you,” said the patient. | He said, ‘No; here she got her wo 
‘Ah! you are beautiful. When I saw you} here she must be cured.’ ” 
at the theatre you fascinated me. How “So,” said Fanny, “ pray 


‘+h more a man! 


set your n 
mut I will resist no more. ease. My cousin Harrington i 
You are too beautiful to be resisted. Take | soul, but rather arbitrary. If 


$a Ver 


you 
: him, and let me die.” leave this place, you must get thoro 
} “T do her no good,” said Zoe, half sullen- | well and strong, for he will never let y 
ly, half trembling. till you are.” 
‘Indeed you do not,” said Rhoda, bluntly, Between these two ladies, cleyvei 
nd almost bitterly. She was all nurse. operating, Ina smiled, and seemed 1 
‘T’ll come here no more,” said Zoe, sadly, | but she was too weak to converse a1 
but sternly, and left the room. just then. ' 
Then Ina turned to Miss Gale and said, Some hours afterward she beckoned I ; 
patiently, “I hope I was not rude to that ny to her, and said, “ The master of th 
lady—who has broken my heart.” what is his name ?” 
Fanny and Rhoda took each a hand, and “ Harrington Vizard.” | 
told her she could not be rude to any body. “What !~—her father ?” | 
‘My friends,” said Ina, looking piteous- “Ta, no; only her half-brother.” 
ly to each in turn, “it is her house, you “Tf he is so kind to me because I ‘ 
know, and she is very good to me now—aft- | why comes he not to see me? She h 
er breaking my heart.” come.” 
Then Fanny showed a deal of tact. “ Her Fanny smiled. “It is plain you are 1 S 


house!” said she. “It is no more hers than | an Englishwoman, though you speak it 
mine. Why, this house belongs toa gentle- | beautifully. An English gentleman does 
man, and he is mad after music. He knows not intrude into a lady’s room.” 





you very well, though you don’t know him, “Tt is his room.” 
and he thinks you the first singer in Europe.” “He would say that while you occup 
“You flatter me,” said Ina, sadly. it is yours, and not his.” . 
“ Well, he thinks so; and he is reckoned “He awaits my invitation, then.” 
a very good judge. Ah! now I think of it, “T dare say he would come if you were to 5 
I will show you something, and then you invite him, but certainly not without.” 
will believe me.” “T wish to see him who has been so kind ; 
She ran off to the library, snatched up to me, and so loves music; but not to-day = 
Ina’s picture set round with pearls, and came —I feel unable.” 
panting in with it. “There,” said she; The next day she asked for a glass, a 
“now you look at that!” and she put it be- | was distressed at her appearance. 5 
fore her eyes. ‘Now, who is that, if you begged for a cap. 
please ?” “ What kind of cap?” asked Fanny. 
‘Oh! Itis Ina Klosking that was. Please “One like that,” said she, pointing to a ; 
bring me a glass.” portrait on the wall. It was of a lady in a 


The two ladies looked at each cther. Miss! plain brown silk dress and a little white 
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and a neat cap with 
er all round her face. 
3 part eular cay 
irs; but the 
es, and F 
lmmage dout a 
frill all round. 
- hair was smoothed, : 
} 


lover the now closed wound, 


anny 


and the 


| but ar 


’ 1: ; 
ted on her She looked pale 


went down to Vizard, and invite 
Mademoiselle Klosking 
“But,” she added, * Miss 


lest 


id see 


anxious vou should get 
r of Severne. She says the fever and 


f blood have weakened her terribly ; 


Has she spoken 

Not once.” 

Then why should she ?”? 
Bec 


< to get the truth ou 


to me 


: 
ause you are a man, and she may 


she knows 


f you: 


} 
She 


rd said he w 
but if they 
must send him away. 
Oh, Miss Gale will do th: 
said Fanny. 
Thus prepared, Vizard follows 


stairs to the sick-room. 


thing 


r there is such a 


or it is something more 
cht, when an observant man gazes a 
nan for an hour in a blaze of light, anc 

nks in her looks, her walk, he1 

1¢@ outward signs of a 


+} 


and 
beautiful soul; 
the stout eynic’s heart beat at entering 


voice, 


t room as it had not beat for years. To 
sure, he had not only seen her on the 
ee in all her glory, but had held her, pale 
| bleeding, to his manly breast, and his 
it warmed to her all the more, and, in- 
d, fairly melted with tenderness. 
Fanny went in and announced him. 
owed softly, and looked at her. 
Wealth can make even a sick-room pret 
The Klosking lay on snowy pillows 
se glossy damask was edged with lace, 
l upon her form was an eider-down quilt 
vered with violet-colored and her 
ce was set in that cap which hid 
* wound, and made her eloquent face less 
ghastly. 


satin, 


sweet 


She turned to look at him, and he gazed 
her in a way that spoke volumes. 

‘A seat,” said she, softly. 

Fanny was for putting one close to her. 


“No,” said Miss Gale, “lower down; then | 


she need not turn her head.” 
So he sat down nearer her feet. 


voice, that retained its quality but not its 


d 


| day s. 
' 


ou tor y 


ower, * I desire to thank y 


+ 1 
poor singer, struck dow1 


as bound to protect 


iltered out tl 


it there w: 
He 


ibiect ne 


urn and pounce on 

things first. 

untortunate in that 

, that I fell into ge 

» sisters to me,” and 

her hand, and kissed the ot] 
] 


hough she could sear 


a host w ho 


loves 1 


poor ability.” 


‘So 


“ And, after Si 
graph.” 
* And was 


Yo, madam, a on pe 
should eall 

is permitted to f 

kind. 


well 


Me you overrate, I 
to honor music. Ay 
, ! wounded and broken-heart 
ed, do thank God for music. yur 
soon 


l 


bodies are 
crushed, our loves «de 


ite IS Immortal. 


, but art 


She could no lonat Er 3 
grand contralto, but she could s 
eyes with enthusiasm, and her pale 
illuminated. <A grand soul 
her, though sl le, WV 
trate. 

They y 
After a while 


live, I must live for my 


she resumed, and said, “ If] 
art alone.” 

Miss Gale saw her approaching a danger- 
ous topic, so she said, hastily, “Don’t say 
iwuse that is arranged. 


You have been out of danger this twenty 


you live, ple 


if ase, bec 

four hours, provided you do not 

and I must take care of that.” 
“My kind friend,” said Ina, “T shal 


relapse; only 


rt lapse ° 


my weakness is 
Sometimes I can scarcely forbear c1 


When shall I be strong 
“You shall be a little stronger every tl 


feel so weak. 


There are always ups and downs in 


| convalescence.” 
9 p ‘ j 
“My good host,” said she, in her mellow | 


“When 


move ?” 


shall I be strong enou 








iu 
‘Let me answer that question,” said Viz- 
rt When you are strong ¢ nough to sing 
~ el’s great song.” 
‘There,” said Fanny Dover; “there is a 
I enary host for you. He means to have 
out of 1. Till then you are his 
No, no; she is mine,” said Miss Gale; 
she sha’n’t go till she has sung me 
| ( nbia!? None of your Italian 
i r me, 
Ina smiled, and said it was a fair condi 
tion, provided that “ Hail, Columbia,” with 


vhich composition unfortunately she was 


inacqu uinted, was not be yond her powers. 
‘I have often sung for money,” said she, 
his time” here she opened her 
arms, and took Rhoda Gale to hez 
hall sing for love.” 

“Now we 


lis more at ease 


erand 


bosom 
have settled that,” said Vizard, 
, and I will retire.” 
said Ina, turning to him. 
and 


i is something ¢ 


One momeut,” 


Tr} , in a low very meaning voice, 


No doubt there is plenty,” said Miss 


Ga sharply; “and, by my authority, I 
| pone it all till you are stronger. Bid us 


for the present, Mr. Vizard.” 
* said he. 
remember I 


‘But, madam, please 


am always at rvice. 


your st 
when you please, and the often 
er the better for me.” 
* Thank 
ur hand.” 
her his hand. She took it, and 
lips to it with pure and gentle and 


y 
] 
I 


my kind host. Oblige me 


atitude, and with no loss of digni- 


. though the act was humble. 
He turned his head away, to hide the 
emotion that act and the touch of her sweet 
caused him; Miss Gale hurried him out 
room 


naughty ’ said she, “ you 


ig to excite yourself.” 





ysician, 


loving nurse, I am not 


felt her heart 


To see, 





Tna. 
a feeling in the best of us.” 
“That is a fact,” said Miss Gale; 
us all be grateful, and avoid exciting topics. 
Phink what J should feel if you had a re- 
lapse Why, you would break my heart.” 

“Should I?” 

“T really think you would, tough as it is. 
One gets so fond of an unselfish patient. 
You can not think how rare they are, dear. 
You are a pearl. I can not afford to lose 


ude does not excite,” said 


it is Too tame 


*so0 let 


‘Then you shall not,” said Ina, firmly. 
Know that I, so weak, am a 
of great I will follow 
good counsel ; I will postpone ail dangerous 
t For I 


topics till I am stronger; I will live. 
not grieve the true friends calamity 


will 
has raised me.” 


who seem 


an resolution. 
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Of course Fanny told Zoe all 
interview. She listened gloomily : 


she said was, “Sisters do 


} 
abe 


not go tor 


when a man is in love.” 


“Do brothers, when a woman 
Fanny. 

“T dare say they go for as much as 
are worth.” 

“ Zoe, that is not fair. 
But 
Any other man would by 


Harrington 
you will 1 


of affection for you. 
near him. 
angry. Do pray make an effort 
down to dinner to-day.” 

“No, no. He has you and his 
And I have my broken heart. 
and so I will be all alone.” 


She cried and sobbed, but she 


, ana 
INOS 


I Gil 


was 0 
nate, and Fanny could only let her ha 
own way in that. 

Another question was soon disposi 
When Fanny invited her into the sie] 


she said, haughtily, “I go there no 1 
Cure her, and send her away—if Ha 


ton will let her go. 
pitied.” 
“OF 


victim, if you would only let 


I dare say she is t 


course she is. She is your fe] 
yourself s 
Unfortunately, instead of pitying her, | 


hate her. 


She has destroyed my hay 


and done herself no good. Ile does not 
her, and never will.” 
Fanny found herself getting angry 


said no more; for she was determined not 
ing should make her quarrel with poor Z 
but after dinner, being téte-d-téte with \ 

she told him she was afraid Zoe could 
see things as they were ; and she asked hii 
if he had any idea 


Severne. 


what had become ot 
“¥Fled the country, I suppose.” 
“Are you sure he is not lurking about 
“What for ?” 
“To get a word with Zoe—alone.” 
“He will not this. I 
break every bone in his skin if he does.” 


come near 


} 
‘ 


‘But he is so sly; he might hang about 
“What for? and if 
she did, have you so poor an opinion of let 
as to think she would speak to him ?” 
“Oh and would forbid 
speak to her. But he would be sure to 


She never goes out; 


no! she him 


sist, and he has such wonderful powers ot 
explanation, and she is blinded by love; I 
think he would make her believe black was 
white, if he had a chance ; and if he is about, 
he will get a chance some day. She is do 
ing the very worst thing she could—sh 

ting herself up so. Any moment she wi 
turn wild, and rush out reckless. 
a dangerous state, you mark my words; sh 
is broken-hearted, and yet bitter 
against every body, except that young vil 
lain, and he is the only enemy she has in the 
world. I don’t believe Mademoiselle Klos- 
king ever wronged her, nor ever will. Ap 


She is in 


she is 


pearances are against her; but she is a good 
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? am a fool. Take my advice, 
neton, and be on your guard. If he 
vritten a penitent letter to Mademoi- 


Klosking, that would be a different 
but he ignores her, and that fright moke ?” 


Ip 
for Zoe.” “Not I, ex 
ton would not admi ha ( ‘ ble soul, 
any other safeguard against a detect- 
indrel than her own sense of dignity 
nsented, however, to take precautions, 
nny would s Nemnily promise not to tell 
ind so wound her. On that condition 
ild see his head keep r to-morrow, 
| the keepers and watchers should be 
as to encircle the parish with 
He assured Fanny these fellows in 
nals to the ear and Excitement. hi, 
irls in St. Matthew, and « 


i. whole system of sig 


ind Severne could not get within a mile | amining g¢ 

house undetected. “ But,” said he, 

ll not trust to that alone. I will send 
lvertisement to the local papers and 
iwling London journals, so worded that 

scoundrel shall know his forgery l 

ted, and that he will be arrest 


+ 


strate’s warrant 


if he sets foot 


"mind % 
for me,” said Vizard. 
se explain a remarkable phenomenon. 
always a bright girl, and no fool; 
y what humdrum people 
ld call a good girl. You are not of- 
led ?”? 
Why, I have publicly dis 
nandagain. You have 
rd me.” 
Solhave. But was not that rather de- 
tful of you? for you have turned out as “Shall you 
od as gold. Anxiety has kept me at home | g¢ vell, and Routine r 
late, and I have watched you. You “Of course I shall 


others; you are all over the house good girl lam. And, ol] 


ve two suffering women. That is real| day comes, how I shall flirt 


rity, not sexual charity, which humbugs | my next flirtee! I shall soon flirt t the 
) 


he world, but not me. You are cook, house-! stigma of a good girl. You mark my words, 


uid, butler, nurse, and friend to both of | I shall flirt with some married man after thi 
m. In an interval of your time, so cred- | I never did that yet. But I shall; 

bly employed, you come and cheer me up | shall.—Ah!—there, Ihave burned 

th your bright little face, and give me “Never mind. That is exc 

se advice. I know that women are all “As such I accept it. Good by. 
imbugs ; only you are a humbug #reversed, an ‘elieve Miss Gale. Exit 

nd deserve a statue—and trimmings. You) girl on her mission of ch 

ive been passing yourself off for a naugl 


t\ She hummed a if a deux temps, : i 
rl,and all the time you were an ra | dancing out with such a whirl that her pet 


al 


vod one.” ticoats, cl yf pie, and not, as now, 


; 


‘And that puzzles the woman-hater, t like a sack tied at the knees, made quite 
nical student, who says he has fathomed | cool air in the room. 

oman! My poor dear Harrington, if you She had not been gone long when M 

n not read so shallow a character as I am, | Gale came down, full of her patient. She 


ow will you get on with those ladies up} wanted to get her out of bed during the 


tairs—Zoe, who is as deep as the sea, and | daytime, but said she was not strong enough 


rbid with passion, and the Klosking, who | tosit up. Would he order an invalid-couch 


sas deep as the ocean ?” |} down from London. She described the ar 


She thought a moment, and said, “ There, | ticle, and where it was to be had. 


[ will have pity on you. You shall under- He said Harris should go up in the morn- 


tand one woman before you dic, and that is! ing and bring one down with him. 








hen put her several questions about 

atic - and at last asked her, with an 

‘ he in vain endeavored to conceal, 

hat she thought was the relation between 
her a eeverne, 

No may be remembered that Miss Gale 

been on the point ot telling him 

all she knew, and had written him a lette1 

But at that time the Klosking was not e: 

ed to appear on the scene in person. 

Wel he now to say she had seen her and 

> I ving together, Rhoda felt that she 

mu ower her patient. She had not the 
heart to do that 

ale was not of an amoroy r 





as all the mo 


With a 


t, and she w re open té 


little encour 


ile attachments. 


gement she would have loved Zoe, but she 
had now transferred her affection to the 
Kl She replied to Vizard almost like 
I lover detendi yr the object of his 
ct } 
‘The exact relation is more than I can 


but I think he has lived upon her, fo1 
her than he and I feel sure 
het And 


now is lest he should get hold of 


Was; 


ymised marriage. my 


keep his promise. He is as poor as 


rat, or a female physician; and she has a 
Ll has money besides, 


Pray keep her here 


rtune in her voice, an 
tells me. 
} 


Miss Dover 
] juite well, } 


is ¢ lease. 
let have her 


is begin 


And then me up at 


<4 She ine, and I 


ning to love 
»do 1.” 
Ah, bi 


, <T) 
ny not; 


if yon m not.” 


Because 


ell, why not ?” 
‘She not to love 


again who 
her. Vl 


rogre 


any man 
marry her. I let 
ll her first, I love her A 
ha’n’t marry, and I can’t let you marry her, 
with that 
She seems the soul of virtue, 


you marry her until things 


. . 
Will not wont 
SO. sne 


because her connection severnue 


is myst 
but I 
_ ? 


ciearer, 


eTrious, 
could not let 
‘Make I will not marry 
an till things are 
clearer than I have eve1 
re your sex is concerned.” 


your mind easy. 


body else a 


found 


Miss Gale approved the resolution. 


Next day Vizard posted his keepers, and 
sent his advertisements to the London and 
country journals. 


Fanny 


was more trouble 


came into his study to tell him 

there Miss Maitland tak- 

en seriously ill, and had written to Zoe. 
“Poor old soul!” said Vizard. “IT have a 


ereat mind to ride over and see her.” 
‘Somebody ought to go,” said Fanny. 
‘Well, you go.” 


| 


} \ 
riow ¢ 


an I 


Kloski and you, to look after? 
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vith Zoe, and Mademoiselle 





“Instead of one old woman. 
excitement in that.” 

“No, cousin. ‘To think of 
Why, yo 


Ni 






your re; 


bering! u must have gon 
sober.” 
“T often do.” 
‘You 
owner.” 
* Don’t you talk. You are a earica 
This banter was interrupted by Mis 
who came to tell Harrington Madem 


were always an eccenti 


Klosking desired to see him, at his 1 
He said he would come directly, 
‘Before you go,” said Miss Gale, “ 

to an understanding. 

two days’ fever; but that fever, 
of blood, and the shock to her nerves, by 


come he had 


and the 
her to death’s door by exhaustion. No 
is slowly recovering her strength, } r 
she has a healthy stomach, and I giy: 

no stimulants to spur and then weake 

but choice and simple esculents, the « 
of which I watch, and vary them accor 
ly. 


one of danger, especially from ch 


But the convalescent period is al 

1lis tot ( 
body, and excitements to the brain. At 

period are more patients thrown away 


want of vigilance. Now I can guard aga 


chills and other bodily things, but notaga ( 
excitements—unless you co-operate. | 
fact is, we must agree to avoid speal 


We 
parry ; 


Mr. Severne. 
We 


about must be on ow \ 


guard, must we must « 


we must be deaf, stupid, slippery; but 

Severne; for five or six days more 

events.” Ss 
Thus forewarned, Vizard, in due co 


paid his second visit to Ina Klosking. 
He found her propped up with pill 

this time. She begged him to be 
She had evidently something on her m 

and her nurses watched her like cats. 


“You are fond of music, Sir?” 


r¢ seated 


“Not of all music. I adore good mi I 

hate bad, and I despise mediocre.  Sile: | 

is golden indeed compared with poor musi: s 
“You are right, Sir. Have you good 1 

sic in the house ?” f 
“A little. I get all the operas, and ! 


know there are generally one or two 


things m an opera—among the rubbis! ] 

But the great bulk of our collection is rath- ] 

er old-fashioned. It is sacred music—ora t 

torios, masses, anthems, services, chant 

My mother was the collector. Her tastes } 

vere good, but narrow. Do you care tf t 
9)? y 


that sort of music ? 
“Sacred music? Why, it is, of all musi 
the most divine, and soothes the troubl 


soul. Can I not see the books? I read mu ( 
sic like words. By reading I almost hear’ 
“We will bring you up a dozen books to 
begin on.” ’ 
He went down directly ; and such was his 
pleasure in doing any thing for the Klos 
king that he executed the order in person, 
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sht up a little pile of folios and quar 
beautifully bound and lettered, a lady 
¢ been the collector. 


as he mounted the 


1 
Lis 


stairs, with 
| 


In upon the pile, who shi ule 
} 


over the rails at him but 
was sadly changed. 
n pallor on her che 

unde! her eyes, 


her. 


said he, “ you look very ill.” 


stopped to look at 


I am ve ry ill, dear. 


tter tor a Chal 


[I might. 


Why coop yourself up in your own room ? 


deny yourself a brother’s sympathy 
rl trembled, and tears came 


t] +} 
Wili me you sympathi 


in you doubt it, Zoe ?” 
her head 


hung a moment, ant 


a diversion. 


Phen she made 
ixoke®:. Oho Tne 
-bool Nothing is 


ks. too fo1 


good 


1 1 
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way of 


For shame 


ling the 
od for her. 


f that unfortunate lady 


vothing in music 


oe made no reply. 
her hands before 
eht not see her m 


e put 
he rested his books on a table, and 
and took her head in his hands pater- 
“Do not shut yourself up any longer. 
le is dangerous to the afflicted. Be 
tl let 


instead of dis 


1 me than ever, and this cruel 

nd us more cel sely, 
us.” 

and his kind 
But they did 
bitter 

brother there was now 

He 


ted and despised Edward Severne; and 


her 
tears i 


kissed 


ord her 


lovingly; 
lowing. 


r lit eood, They were tears. 
veen her and her 


barrier sisterly love could not pass. 


ie only distrusted him, and feared he was 
She loved still 
ier heart, and pined for his expla- 


villain. him with every 
bre of 
nation of all that seemed so dark. 
So then he 


his musie-books; and Zoe, after watching 


entered the sick-room with 

m in without seeming to do so, crept away 
to her own room. 

Then there was rather a pretty little scene. 
Miss Gale and Miss Dover, on each side of 
he bed, held a heavy music-book, and Made 
moiselle Klosking turned the leaves and 
read, when the composition was worth read- 
ing. If it was not, she quietly passed it 
over, Without any injurious comment. 

Vizard watched her from the foot of the 
bed, and could tell in a moment by her face 
whether the composition was good, bad, or 
ndifferent. 
turn impassive, like marble; when good, to 
expand ; and when she lighted on a master- 


When bad, her face seemed to | 


piece, she was almost tra 


tace shone with elevated j 


rhis was a study to the enamored \ 


izard, 


d it did not es« ape the qui k-sighted doc 
She despised music on its own mer- 
she despised nothing that could be 


| vi } , 
he service ot medic ( l 


Howe 


and she withdrew to a 


Fanny; but she said to Vizar 
expressively, “ Remember!” 
When they had withdrawn a 
Ina Klosking fixed het 
Your 
Vizard started a little 
of this, but 
know what to say. 
When she 
} 


} 
she spoke ag 


eyes on 


1 } 
ald, In & LOW voice, ** 


he said noth 


had waited a 
nothing, ain 
her. Is sh 


it is not that I doubt.” 


¢ about 


“She is good, accordi 
“Ts she proud ?” 
Yes.” 
“Ts she jus 
“No. And Ine ) 
‘Indeed it is ire, W 
visit 
“T don’t know.” 
“She blames me foralltha 
“T don’t know, n 
very ill, and keeps 
1 


aoes 


t 

vomal 
} 

hy doe 

me ?” 

thas] 

My 


own Ir 


adam 
her 


not visit you, she holds « aloof 
from us all. She has not taken a 


meal with me for some 


single 
days.” 

“Since I was your patient and y« 

' nee 


ide trom tha 


“Pray do not con 
can interpret a woman ?” 
“ Another 
are transparent to ea¢ h othe 
grant me a favor? Will you persuade Miss 
Vizard to see ? It 


will be a greater to her, fo 


woman you, we 


Sir, will you 
me here alone ill alone 
trial to me than 
In this request I am not self 
ish. She can do nothing for me; but I can 
do a little for her, to pay the debt of grat 
May 
ioun- 


I am weak. 


itude I owe this hospitable house. 
Heaven bless it, from the roof to the 
dation-stone !” 

“T will spe ak to my sister, and she shall 
visit you—with the consent of your physi- 
cian.” 

“It is well,” said Ina Klosking, and beck- 
oned her friends, one of whom, Miss Gale, 
proceeded to feel her pulse, with suspicious 
glances at Vizard. But she found the pulse 
calm, and said so. 
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Vizard took his leave, and went straight 
to Zoe’s room. She was not there. He was 
slad of that, for it gave him hopes she was 


ying to respect his advice, and give up her 


He went down stairs and on to the law1 


to look for her. He could not see her an 
ia 
At last, when he had given up looking fo1 
er, he found her in his study crouched in a 
met 


She rose at sight of him and stood before 
lim. ‘ Harrington,” said she, in rather a 
com ( rway, “Aunt Maitland is ill, and 
sh to got » her 


arrington stared at her with surprise. 








1 are not well enough yoursel 


‘Quite well enough in body to go any 


“Well, but—” said Harrington, 
she caught him up impatiently. “Surely 


uu can not object to my visiting Aunt Mait- 
, 


nd She dangerously il I had a sec 
ond le er th Thing see.” And she held 
im out a letter 


Harrington was in a difficulty. He felt 
sure this was not her real motive; but he 
did not like to say so harshly to an unhap- 
py girl, He took a moderate course. “ Not 
just now, dear,” said he. 

‘What! am I to wait till she dies?” cried 
Zoe, getting agitated at his opposition. 

‘Be reasonable, dear. You kfiow you are 
1e mistress of this house. Do not desert 
me just now. Consider the position. It is 
very chattering county. Ientertain Made- 





iselle Klosking; Iecould not do otherwise 

hen she was nearly killed in my hall. But 
for my sister to go away while she remains 
here would have a bad effect.” 4 

‘It is too late to think of that, Harring- 
ton. Tl mischief is done, and you must 
plead your eccentricity. Why should I bea 
the blame? I never approved it.” 

‘You would have sent her to an inn, eh?” 
‘No: but Miss Gale offered to take her.” 
“Then Iam to understand that you pro- 

pose to mark your reprobation of my con- 
duct by leaving my house.” 

‘What! publicly? Ohno. You may say 

* that your sister could not bear 
ider the same roof with Mr. Sev- 
erne’s mistress. But this chattering county 
shall never know my mind. My aunt is 
dangerously ill. She lives but thirty miles 
off. She is a fit object of pity. She isa 





respectable—lady; she is all alone: no fe- 

le physician, no flirt turned Sister of 
Charity, no woman-hater—to fetch and car- 
ry for her. And soI shall goto her. Iam 





your sister, not your slave. If you grudge 
me your horses, I will go on foot.” 

Vizard was white with wrath, but goy- 
erned himself like aman. “Go on, young 
lady,” said he; “go on. Jeer, and taunt, 


and wow tl 


» best brother any young mad- 


woman ever had. But don’t think | 
swer you as you deserve. I’m too « 
If I was to say an unkind word {t 
should suffer the tortures of the « 
So go on.” 


your opposition that drives me 
have pity on me! 
here. Do, pray, pray, pray let 1 
Aunt Maitland!” 

“You shall go, Zoe. But I tell. 
ly, this step will be a blow to our 
the first.” 

Zoe cried at that. But as shi 
withdraw her request, Harrington t 


with cold civility, that she must b 
enough to be ready directly after | 
to-morrow, and take as little lugga 





could with convenience to herself. 


Horses were sent on that night 
“Fox,” an inn half-way between \ 
Court and Miss Maitland’s place. 


In the morning a light barou 





sling for luggage, came round, and Z 
soon seated in it. Then, to hei 
Harrington came out and sat beside 

She was pleased at this, and said,“ \\ 
are you going with me, dear, all that vy 

“Yes, to save appearances,” said hi 
took out a newspaper to read. 

This froze Zoe, and she retired wi 
self. 

It was a fine fresh morning; the « 
man drove fast; the air fanned her « 
the motion was enlivening; the horses’ | 
rang quick and clear upon the road. 1] 
objects met the eye every moment II 
heart was as sad and aching as before, 
there arose a faint encouraging sense t 
some day she might be better, oi 
might take some turn. 

When they had rolled about ten mil 
said, in a low voice, “ Harrington.” 

“Well ?” 

‘You were right. Cooping one’s self up is 
the way to go mad.” 

“Of course it is.” 

“T feel a little better now—a very litt 

‘Tam glad of it.” 

But he was not hearty, and she said no 
more. 

He Was extremely attentive to her allt] 
journey, and, indeed, had never been ha 
so polite to her. 

This, however, led to a result he did not 
intend nor anticipate. Zoe, being now cool 
fell into a state of compunction and dismay 
She saw his affection leaving her, and 
politeness coming instead. 

She leaned forward, put her hands on | 
knees, and looked, all seared, in his fac 
“Harrington,” she cried, “I was wrong 
What is Aunt Maitland to me? You are 
my all. Bid him turn the horses’ heads and 


go home.” 





A WOMAN-HATER. 


we are only six miles from the ‘hen he was found out, he bolted, and left 
very clothes in my house. I packed 
it does that matter? We shall have | them off to the ‘Swan’ at Taddington. He 
1 good long drive together, an ill | has never been heard of since; and I have 
with you after it; and I wi , warned him, by advertisement, that he 
with you every day, if you will ne,” » arres * e@) 1¢ sets foot in 
ird could not help smiling. He was 7 
ed. “You impulsive young monkey,” 
‘IT shall do nothing of the kind. In 
t place, I couldn’t turn back from any | away lance ! , he impu 
I'm only aman. In the next place, | den ( nm { That was 
hi l an old coll 3 


e been thinking it over, as you 


3a good move of ours, though I acquaintance, and I gave hit portunities 
ttle mortified at first. Occupation I deserve to rsewhipped. However, 
bes cure of love, and this old lady an 10t going to con int the t ylunder 
find you plenty. Besides, nursing im-| twice. My sister is ir ) rhborhood 
es the character. Look at that frivo- | for a few days 
rl Fanny, how she has come out. And Ae 
iow, Zoe, if you get sick of it in a day “And perhaps you w 
you have only to write to me, and I. to keep your eye on her.” 
send for you directly. A short absence, “1 feel much honored 
30 reasonable a motive as visiting a sion. But you have 
aunt, will provoke no comments. It is | Vizard is.” 
the best.” “With 
s set Zoe at her ease, and brother and erville Vi 
resumed their usual manners. e w] | here for, or your 
reached Miss Maitland’s house, and iger will be asking her to parties 
itted to her sick-room. She w: She S ne to nurse her aunt Maitland. 
ill, and thanked them so pathet- The old lady is seriously ill, and all 
coming to visit a poor lone old) young coquettes are g 
k ] 


it How they were both glad hey We have a sick lady t ir house, 


iL 
on her functions with an Doctress Gale an ‘lirt F 
surprised herself, and Vizard Now is fulfilled the sayi 
But he did not drive straight 1 eee 
iad started from Vizard Court 
her views. He had telegraphed I spare you the 
cxmoor the night before, and now our Zoe, fired by the 
to his place, which was only five ladies, has devoted hersel 
it. He found him at home, and) Maitland. It is very good of 
m his errand. “Do you remem- perience tells me » will y Soo 


ing a young fellow at my house, | extremely trying; and as she is a very pret- 


erne ?” ty girl, and therefore ; t subj of male 


’said Lord Uxmoor, dryly enough. | charity, you might pay 
ll, he has turned out an impostor.” then, and show her that t 
moor’s eye flashed. He had always. sible worlds contains 
] 


1OnGe ¢ 


ted Severne of being his rival, and a/ distinction, with 
use of his defeat. “An impostor?’ well as peevish old 
“that is rather a strong word. selfish and tyrannical 
I never heard a gentleman tell, be sick.” 
a falsehood as he volunteered about Uxmoor positively radi La is pro- 
it’s the fellow’s name ?—a detective.” | gramme was unfol im. “izard ob- 
Oh, Poikilus. That is nothing. That served that, and chuckled inwardly. 
s one of his white lies. He is a villain He then handed him the forged accept 
round, and a forger by way of climax.” | ances. 
“A forger! What, a criminal ?” Lord Uxmoor begged him to write down 
“Rather. Here are his drafts. The draw- the facts on paper, and also his application 
and accepter do not exist. The whole forthe warrant. He did so. Lord Uxmoor 
; was written by Edward Severne, | locked the paper up, and the friends parted. 
hose indorsement figures on the bill. He Vizard drove off, easy in his mind, and con 
me to cash these bills. I deposit them gratulating himself, not unreasonably, on 
ith you, and I ask you for a warrant to his little combination, by means of which 
mmit him—if he should come this way.” he had provided his sister with a watch- 
“Ts that likely ?” dog, a companion, and an honorable lover, 


’ 
} 
i 
} 


“Not at all; it is a hundred to one he all in one. 
ver shows his nose again in Barfordshire. Uxmoor put on his hat and strode forth 
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grounds, with his heart beat- | not, there can be no question that « 


ing high at this strange turn of things in | mon-school system, under the dire 

















favor of bis love. trained an army of teachers as om : 
Neither foresaw the strange ecmbinations | schools are steadily fitting thems 
which were to arise out of an event that ap- | prepare, and public libraries conc 
peared so simple and one-sided. the spirit which now actuates thx 
those in existence, and under the 1 
rHE Pl LIBRARIES OF ment of men who compre hend the 
THI TED STATES tional function of their position 
oughly as many of the librarians w] 
fs publication by the Bureau of Educa- | written articles for this special rep 
tion of a special report upon the public | stitute a new and powerful forc 
libraries of the United States* is most op- | directly toward this end. These 
portune, and will be most welcome to those | combined with the movement toward 
interested in the development of our nation- | ing education compulsory which has 
alculture. The very idea of a public libra- | obtained so strong a foot-hold as to 
ry—that is to say, of a library to be used by | the prediction that it will become ¢ 
the people, not theoretically, but practical- | furnish the whole apparatus and 
ly, and the success or failure of which should | motion for the culture of the peopk 
e estimated not by the number or the va-|as has never before been dreamed of 
riety of the books it contains, but by the | possibility. 
number of its readers and the quality of the Before attempting to forecast w] 
books it circulates—is peculiarly a product | be the results of this practical yr 
of the modern era, and though the United | zation of culture, it will be well to « 
States can not perhaps lay claim to having | mize the information which this 
originated it, yet, from the evidence afforded | gives us, now for the first time in c 
by this report, it has met with such a hearty | form, concerning the growth and co 
reception in this country, and has been so | of the libraries of the United States 
ipt an aid to our system of popular educa- In 1652 Hezekiah Usher, the first 
tion, that certainly it is here we may expect | seller, began his business in Boston, M 
to find the best results arising from its prac- | chusetts. The first settlement of thi 
tical realization. j}was made in 1630. The printing-p1 
The logic of events has taught us that be- | Cambridge was in operation, and hi: 
re any class or individual in society can be | put under the control of Samuel G1 
politically free, political freedom must be en- | whose descendants—he had nineteen « 
joyed by all. It has been the destiny of our | dren—are so widely scattered, and 
republic to demonstrate this, and herein lies | known in the history of printing in the e« 
the political difference separating the Unit- | onies. Green remained in the manag 
ed States from all the republics of antiquity. | of the Cambridge press nearly fifty 
In them political freedom meant the free- | Isaiah Thomas, the author of the 
dom of only a class, and their industrial | Printing, collected nearly one hundred | 
ciety rested upon slavery. Similarly, here- | he printed. 
tofore in the world’s history the education There must have been some demat 
and enlture of the class which has enjoyed | books in the Massachusetts colony at 
the means for attaining these have presup- | time to have induced Usher to settle tl 
posed the contemporary existence of an illit- | as a bookseller. The fact, too, that he « 
erate majority. But possibly it is reserved | tinned in the business over twenty 
for the United States in the coming centu-|and made a fortune in it, shows that 
ry of its national existence to demonstrate | found a demand for his wares. That h ‘ 
that real culture is possible to a class or to | was successful is known from the fact that i ] 
individuals in society only when all the mem- | in 1677 he advanced to the State of Mass 
bers of it are cultured, or at least when the | chusetts the purchase-money for Maine, t ’ 
means and conditions of culture are at the | proprietary right to which the grandson ¢ 
disposal of each and every member of the } Gorges, the original grantee, s id for twelve ‘ 
body-politie |hundred and fifty pounds. At this tim 


The practical realization of so thorough a|also, we have the information that th 
culture of the people may yet seem to many | were four booksellers in Boston ; Dunti 
merely a Utopian dream, but whether it is or | the London bookseller, having carried th 

5 | 


| of them practical,” and “ well suited to 1 
genius of New England,” reports that 


an invoice of books on speculation, “ mos 


~ FF tI tries of the United States of America. 
Their History, Cond n, and Management. Special , A 3 
Report. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Edu-| found this number of competitors on tl | 
cation. Washington: Government Printing-oflice. | cround. Usher was not only a bookselle 
1876. Part I., p. xxxv. and 1187, Part IL, p.89. Svo. ‘ 
Part IT. consists of Rules for a printed Dictionary Cat- 


alogue, by Charles A. Cutter, Librarian of the Boston 


» 


he was also a publisher, and in 1672 obta 
ed from the General Court a monopoly t 


Atheneum. | seven years for printing the laws of the 
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v. He was the agent, also, of the London 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel 
ong the Indians, and superintended their 
in Massachusetts. It at 
of that Eliot’s 
slation of the Bible in the dialect of the 
ck Indians was printed, and in this and 


bluecations was 


expense this soc levy 


lar works the society must have spent 
two thousand pounds. 
Boston, as the chief city of New England, 
nued to be the literary of 
nies into the middle of the next centu- 
In fact, there was but 


centre he 


} 


little 


of the other cities. 


attention 
books in 
idence of the rarity of books is 

y Franklin in his life. In 1724, re- 
ng to Philadelphia from a visit he had 
to Boston, he with him his 


ction of books, together with those be- 


any 


cular ey 


brought 
x to his friend Collins. This collec- 
he describes as “a pretty « olleetion of 
thematies and natural philosophy.” He 
velled to New York in a 
yp, and having arrived in New York, he 
“The then of New 

et [son of Bishop Burnet], hearing from 
that a man, one of his 
sengers, had a great many books, desired 


+" , > + 
from Boston 


Governor 


eaptain young 


ould bring me him. I waited 
accordingly, and would 
en Collins with me but that he 

The Governor treated me with great 


ility, showed me his librar 


l to see 
him have 


was not 


, Which was a 
large one, and we had a good deal of 
Ev- 
ntly the possession of a collection of 


] 
OK 


iversation about books and authors.” 


Ss was rare enough in New York at that 
e to excite attention and comment. 


In his life Franklin also speaks thus of 


facilities of the colonies for literary cul- 
re: “At the time I established myself in 
Philadelphia there was not a book- 
eller’s shop in any of the colonies to the 
ithward Boston. In York and 
Philadelphia, the printers were, indeed, sta- 


ners ; 


good 


of New 
they sold only paper, ete., almanacs, 


and a few common school-books. 


Those who loved reading were obliged to 
for their from England.” In 
1732 Franklin’s scheme for a subscription 
brary was put in operation. This library, 
which he calls “the mother of all the North 
American subscription libraries,” exists to- 
day in the Philadelphia Library Company. 
He thus describes its organization: “ 


Ss nd books 


I drew 
sketch of the plan and rules that would 
e necessary, and got a skillful conveyancer, 
Mr. Charles Brockden, to put the whole in 
form of articles of agreement to be sub- 
scribed, by which each subscriber engaged 
to pay a certain sum down for the first pur- 
chase of books, and an annual contribution 
for inereasing them. So few were the read- 
ers at that time in Philadelphia, and the 
majority of us so poor, that I was not able, 
With great industry, to find more than fifty 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


persons, mostly young tradesmen, willing to 
pay down for this purpose forty shillings 
each and ten shillin On this 
little fund we Che books were im- 
ported ; t 


wee k 10TF 


gs per annum, 
began. 
1¢ library was open one day in the 
¢ to the subseribers, on their 


ble the value if 


1 
I 
} 
I 


endi 
promissory notes to pay dou 
returned. The 


bility ; wa 


not duly institution 
s imitated by oth 
The li 
braries were augmented by donations, 1 
ing and people, 
having no public amusements to divert thei 
from 

} 


quainted with 1 


soon 
manifested its a 
er towns and in other provinces. 
rad 
becan © 


fashionable, oul 


attention study, became )bett 


, and .in a 


were observer yy strangers to le 


! 
O0OKS 


structed and more intelligent t] 
of the 


countries.” 


peopl 
same rank generally 
The librarian was in attend 


and on Satur 
day two hours, at the private house in which 
the books were ke pt, and he 


ance on Wednesday one hour 


had authority 
‘any civil gentleman to peruse the 


books of the library in the li 


to allow 
brary room, but 
taken out of 
the library, by any person who is not a sub 
said be Mr. 


CCE pte a.” 


} 


not to lend, or to suffer to be 


scribing member, any of the voks. 
James Logan only e: 
The library was a 


S¢ 


private 
one, and not a public one where eve 
But to Philadelphia } 
of the blishment of the 
truly public library, founder w: 

the tary of William 


Penn, and for so many years the chief man 


was welcome. 
the credit esta 
and its 


James Logan, secre 
in the colonial government of Pennsylvania. 
It was in his favor that the library estab- 
lished by Franklin made its exception to its 
rules. Mr. Logan had been consulted con- 
cerning the selection of the books bought 
for he 


subscription He was a 


scholar as well as a bibliophile, and by his 


library. 


will left his collection of books to the publie. 

Having canceled this will with the pm 
pose of making another, he died before he 
had finished it, and his wife and heirs by a 
trust-deed carried out his wishes. By this 
deed it was provided “that there should be 
a perpetual succession of trustees, part of 
whom should be of the descendants of James 
Logan, preferring the male line to the fe- 
male, as long 


that 


as any of his descendants ré 


mained 3 one of his male descendants, 
taken in priority of birth, and preferring the 
male line to the female line, should be libra 
rian of the said public library, with a pow- 
er of appointing deputies; that the library 
should be opened for the public use of the 
citizens, and that the books might be bor 
rowed thereout under certain restrictions.” 

This library in 1792, on application to the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania, obtained a law 
by which it was made a part of the Phila- 
delphia Library, the books being kept apart. 
In the building, not yet finished, in Phila- 
delphia, to be known as the Ridgway Li- 





he construction of which Dr. 
ish left his estate, valued at a mill- 
n of dollars, both Franklin’s subscription 
1 the Logan library will find their 


brary and 
permanent refuge. 





Phe Redwood Library, at Newport, Rhode 
Island, is another of the few pre-Revolution- 
collections. In 1747 Abraham Redwood 





dred pounds for the purchase 


of a collection of books to a literary and 
philosophical society of Newport, in the for 
mation of which, in 1730, Bishop Berkeley, 
then resi ry in Rhode Island, had taken 
part. 

Che town of Newport having given five 
hundred pounds for a building in 1750, the 


present one was erected on a Jot given fo1 
this purpose by Henry Collins. During the 


occupation of Newport in the Revolution by 


the British, this library, like others in othe 
cities, suffered from their depredation, many 


of the books being defaced and others car- 


ried off. When the library was purchased 
t \ considered the finest collection on 
theolog history, and the arts and sciences 
in the colonies; and the building, designed 
by Peter Harrison, an English architect, who 


is tl ssistant in the construction of 
Blenheim House for the Duke of Marlbor- 
ough, was considered a model, The dimen- 


sions of the building may be compared with 


others erected more recently for a similar 
purpose. The principal room for the library 
is thirty-seven feet long, twenty-six broad, 


and nineteen high. The wings, one on each 


ide, furnish two rooms, each about twelve 
feet square. With the new life Newport 
has commenced as a summer resort the li- 
brary has shared, and additions have been 
made to the original building in 1858 and 
1875. 


These slig 
tant public libraries which existed prior to 
the of the 
condition of the colonies with regard to the 
Though from 
inherent difficulty of making an aceu- 


ht sketches of the most impor- 
Revolution will give some idea 
culture. 


pli unces of literary 





rate inventory ofall the libraries of a public 
or semi-public character at the period of the 
De 


pared in thi 


laration: of Independence, the list pre- 
s special report may not be en- 
te, yet 1f serves as the best at 
‘yom this it appears that in 1776 
wenty-six public libraries in the 
had four, 
an aggregate of 4400 volumes’; 


tirely accura 
tainable. | 
there were t 
colonies. Of these, Connecticut 
containing 
of these, three were in Yale College, being 
the 
societies of the students. 
containing 93 volumes, 
strictness this should be classed with the 
Massachusetts collections. In Massachu- 
setts there were five libraries, containing 
8500, of which 7000 were in the libraries of 
Harvard College. New Jersey had one li- 
the College of New Jersey, con- 


college library and those belonging to 
Maine had one, 
in Portland: in 


t 
1 


brary, at 


| sisting of 4000 volumes. 
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taining 1200 volumes. New York }; 
libraries, both in the city, one belon 
Columbia College, containing 1500 y. 
and the other to the Society Libray 
Pennsylvai 
eight such libraries, containing abo 
volumes, of which 5000 were in the 
collection and 4300 in that of the ] 
Company. Rhode Island had three 
the Redwood collection, at New pol 
sisting of 1500 volumes; 
University, at Providence, contain 
volumes; and the Providence Libra 
South Carolina had one library, that 
Library Society, at Charleston, cont 
5000 volumes. Virginia had one lily 
the college of William and Mary, cont 
about 2000 volumes. This makes t] 
amount of volumes in the colonies 
time of the Declaration, a 
public for purposes of culture, about 4 
To this should be added the first ciren 
library, established by John Mein, at |] 
ton, in 1765. It had a printed cat 
and claimed to have 1200 
yearly subscription was twenty-eight s 


the library of | 


eeessible to 


, 
volumes | 


Mein soon afterward advertised t] 


lings. 


onsisted of | 


his stock of books for sale ¢ 
volumes. 

The following figures will show t] 
sult of a century in obtaining at leas 
appliances of literary culture: from 
to 1800 there were established 30 lib: 
from 1800 to 1825, 179; from 1825 to 1850,5. 
and from 1850 to 1875, 2481. This cal 
tion includes libraries of all kinds, class 
under the heads, Academy and Schools, ( 
lege, Society, Law, Medical, Theolog 
Scientific, Historical, Public, Mereant 
cial, Young Men’s Christian Association, G 
ernment, State and Territory, Garrison, As 
lum and Reformatory, and Miscellaneou 
This gives us in 1875 a total of 3682 lib: 
ries, numbering in the aggregate 12,276,964 
of 
limit below which no 


177 


~ 


volumes, making an over 3000 
volumes to each, the 
library is included in the list being oUt 
umes. 

The classification of the libraries is thus 
explained in the report: The academy a1 
school libraries comprise those of all sel« 
except colleges and professional schools, a 
include seminaries and institutes for bot! 


sexes, business colleges, normal schools, ac 


average 


emies, and high schools. 
ries include all those belonging to the so 
eties formed by the students in colleges 
Scientific embraces the libraries of scient 


The society libra- 


ic schools, including agricultural and 1 
chanical colleges and scientific societies. 
Publie libraries embrace all the librari 


Z 


open without charge, or only a nominal fee, 


to the public. 


Social libraries embrace th: 


athenzums, young men’s associations, inst! 
tutes, and subscription libraries in gener 
Asylums and reformatory include those 
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reforn 
Miscellaneous 


ims, hospitals, work - houses, 


wls, and prisons em- 
P ; 


es tl 


I benevo- 
societies, ane 


ie libraries of secret and 
| 


1 others which were so in- 
ed for 


idual 
re specitie classification. 


nit 


in character as not to be suit 


neerning the important matter of the |“ 


cial basis of the public libraries of the 
try, the report says: 
Phe following table is presented with re- 
Stated briefly, 358 libraries report 
nent funds amounting to $6,105,581 in 
1364 report that they have 
funds; and 
more than one-half, do not report eit] 
It 
nds and build ngs, unless 


luded i the 


ce. 


aggregate 5 


permanent 1960, considera- 


ier 
should be remarked that the value 
yielding a 
ie, is not ine n following 
tement. 

might with some 


“Tf one chose, he reason 


ecture, taking the following table « 
:, that the permanent funds of American 
regate about $12,000,000; 


a 


as 


libraries ¢ 
eht be 
would be millions wide of the mark. 
is that the 


brary reports there is hardly a more dif- 


nearly correct, and it is possible 

he 
“The truth in present state 
re 
ind thankless task than to u 
stateme! 
of public libraries. 


some afford clear a 


ds cl 
naertake 
of the 


printed 


prepare an acce ptable 


The 
l te] 


ne ligent 


in 

‘ir funds, income, and ex- 
res; Others may, perhaps, be compre- 
others can 


their makers; while 


1] . 
ily 
5 


by 
be 
As t] 


inte ble to any one 


ley gain experience, | 
I] 
] 


hemselves and their li 


ibrarians will 
ess realize more fully the importance 
raries of keeping 
complete statistics.” 

from tl 
sixty-two li situated in 
iia, Connecticut, District of Colum- 
llinois, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
York, O] 
nnsylvania, Rhode Island, and Texas, we 


in the following facts concerning 


a classified table made up 1e 


is by braries, 


ts, Michigan, Missouri, New 110, 


the cir- 
lation of their books, their expenses, and 
sixty-two 


2.695.760 


These libraries 
aggregate of 
mm forty-nine of these, containing 2,181,168 
umes, Which gave a report of their circu- 
, it appears that there were taken out 
lers during the year 4,455,514. To 

ty of these libraries reporting, whiel 


roan 


ome, 


an volumes; 


ive an aggregate amounting to 2,670,760 
volumes, there added in the ar 
4,924, showing an increase of ne: six 
The total yearly income reported 
y sixty-one of these libraries amounts to. 
$799,256. Of these fifty-six reported their 
xpenditure during the year for books, peri- 
dicals, and binding at $278,318, and fifty- 
ght their expenditures for salaries and 
neidental expenses as $467,555. 

That the people are interested in the 
growth of the libraries is best shown by the 


were ye 
rly 


er cent, 
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y to their 
uders, but also as con- 
all 


vortunity for so doing is 


promptness with 
support, not only 
tributors, 

} 


iit 


which they rall 
as Tre 
affordi would 
the op] 
offered them, their 1 


In illustration of t 


seem, 


in 
re 


cases W 
ioral and pecuniary aid. 


he 


t a tabular view 


his point report says: 


It was de 
f tl 


strenuous ellorts 


signed presen 


oO ie benefactions c libraries, and 


to publi 


ave been made to gather 


h 
the necessary data for that purpose; but as 
son account of its 
and tabulate 


n received respect- 


it is found imp 
incompleteness sify 
properly the informatio 
cifts, it has been decided 


ing the numerous 
to substitute the following summary, sl 
of the 
of 
from the spec ial re- 
h printed re- 
le for the pul 
appears that the total 
States is $14,920,657, 
the States: 
; Connecticut, $773,607 ; 
District of Columbia, 


00; Illinois, $2,644,050; 


1OW- 
several ben- 


nel 
md, 


ing 


by States the amount 


including gift money, | 


efactions, 


and b 


Ss 


ldings, prepared 
iro! 
found ay: 
From this it 
fol 

thus 
California, $1,022,00t 
Delaw 


OO: 


s received, and n su¢ 


ports as wer uilab 
pose.” 


amount nites 
divided v 


arious 


are, $17,600 ; 


Georgia, $63.5 


S150.000 : S13,.850 : 


Kansas, 
na, Maine, $135,000 ; 
ind, $1,426,500; Massachusetts, $2,903, 
300; Missouri, $194,637 ; 


Indiana, Iowa, 


S500 : $15,000: 
Mary}: 
106; Minnesota, $1 
Nebraska, $1100; Hampshire, $58, 
New Jersey, $416,750; New York, $2,942,272; 
Ohio, $197,500; Oregon, § 

$1,448 Rh 
Carolina, $35,000; 
Vermont, 


sul 


=~). 
9 


50; Pennsylvania, 


)- 
] 
i, 


1733 $294,781; 
$450; Texas, 


$78,308; Virginia, $26,000 ; 


ode Islan South 
Tennessee, 
SiLR.000: 


Wisconsi 


Large as this amount ay 


n, Sol 
yet the re 
port says of it: “Information, much of wl 
liable, t 
form for use, respecting not ir 
| l , and the fact that in a majority 


Lé 
or 


pears, 
t 


»} 
nen 


1S doubtless rr hough not n propel 


many gilts 1- 


cluded above 


of instances where lands buildings have 


been given they have simply been so re port 


ed, unaccompanied by estimates of their val- 


wlief that it is not 


sum above 


, lead to the 1 


estimate that 


ue unsafe to 


re ported does 
not represent more than about one-half the 
recei 


nited State 


amount 
the U 
ndividuals,a 
er 


public libraries of 
rom the benefactions of 
at the real amount is near- 
$15,000,000. And this 


ie books contributed from 


nd th 
th 
le t 
1c, the number of which, in the 


830,000,000 wl 
does not ineluc ] 
time to 
present state of library statistics, it is sim- 


tin 


ply useless to attempt to ascertain or esti- 


mi: Comparatively few libraries have 


ite. 

the time to make an accurate return of such 

ering the whole lifetime of their li- 
of 


dl 
doing by imperfection or 


gifts cov 


braries, many debarred 


irom loss of 
rec ords. 

“Tt ifts 
of money, land, and buildings above record- 
, at five-sixths have been received 
within the last thirty-five years 


is fairly estimated that of the ¢g 


ed least 
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¥ “Tt must be remembered that the above ascendency. Its Public Library, | 





th 


igures rigorously exclude all grants or oth- | enlarged spirit with which it is con 








: er gov ‘nt, State, or municipal aid, and | and the generous liberality with whi : ; 
; | only private benefactions.” conducted, holds the first rank amo 
lo know, with even approximate accu-| public libraries of the country, cor 
ra it amount of the community’s | especially in their educational inf] 
vealth is appropriated for the appliances | Its organization embraces not only t] 


of culture, is most desirable, and it is unfor-| tral building, but also six branel. 
tunate that the Bureau has not attempted | each at East Boston, South Boston, Rox} 
to collect what information it could gather | Charlestown, Brighton, and Dorchestey 
upon this point concerning the appropria- | of which books may be received and 
tions made by the State and municipal gov- | ered. On July 1, 1875, its collection 


ernments. It has done this proximately | ed to 280,709 volumes, the central In 


with the general government, and from it | having been dedicated January 1, 125s 
we learn that from 1800 to 1874 the amount | The public spirit with which the libra 
oO « nded was 26,497 70. The state- | conducted has been so clearly recog: 








vas prepared in the Treasury Depart- | by the public that it has received 1 
ment, at the request of the Bureau, but is | valuable gifts of special collection 





the compiler to be “necessarily in- | it is really a publie library is show) 


: complete, owing to the manner of keeping | the fact “that the total daily book « 
the accounts in the earlier days of the gov- | ery during the last library year” wa A 
ernment. Many books have been bought | each open day more than 2500 volumes, J 
in all previous years for the different de-| perform the varied duties necessar 
partments of the government, which, for | plied in so large a business there is aul 
want of a definite appropriation for that | ple staff, consisting of the superintendent nt 
specific purpose, have been charged to gen-|a secretary, dispatch clerk, auditor, 
eral objects; and hence such expenditures |messenger, while each of the seven de | 
can not be made to appear in the state-|ments of the library has also its fore | 
ment.” Besides the contingent expenses, | the Bates Hall circulating department 
salaries, and so on, the statement contains | keeper and six assistants; the Lower Ha 

; such items as these: Maps and plans illus- | circulating department, a keeper and twe1 

H trative of French war and war of the Revo- | ty-two assistants; the catalogue d par 

: lution, for Library of Congress, $1000; files | ment, a superintendent and fourteen as 

: of leading American newspapers, for the | ants; the ordering and receiving departm 

4 same, $9000; complete file of selections from | a clerk and three assistants; the shelf d 
European publications relative to the re-| partment, a custodian and two assistants t 
bellien, $4000; libraries for the Territories the janitor’s department, a chief and two as 
Congress gives each of them a library cost- | sistants; the bindery, a foreman and eig 
ing about $5000; library for the Executive | assistants. In the six branches ther ( 
Mansion, $4250; for the purchase of Jeffer- | six librarians and forty-one assistants. 1 
son’s library, $23,950; that of James Petti- | makes a force of 116 persons, of whom mot é 
eru, of South Carolina, $5000; the Peter | than two-thirds are women. 
Force collection, $100,000; the purchase of The expenses of the administration are, for 
the books and papers of General Wash- | salaries, $61,000; books and binding, $36,000; 
ington, $45,000; of Jefferson’s manuscripts, other expenses, $26,000 making a total of 
$20,000, and printing the same, $16,200; of | $123,000. A quarterly bulletin, making a 
those of Madison, $68,000; of Monroe, $20,000; | addition to the catalogue, is regularly pub- 1 
of Hamilton, $26,000; and various other pur- | lished, and the accessions to the library ar 
chases, the expenditures for which do not | made first by the judgment of the regula | 
seem so judicious. purchasing agents of the library, and sex 





lmirable measure for the comparison | ond by the demands made by the public fo 
of the progress the country has made in ae- | books not in the collection. These demands 
quiring and organizing the means for liter- | are made upon blanks furnished by the li 
ary culture during the century of its exist- | brary for the purpose, and are provided as 
ence is afforded by this special report, in a/}soon as possible, a notice being sent to the 
chapter entitled “Public Libraries of ten | person making the demand. If the book is 
principal Cities.” These cities are Balti- | too costly, or any other sufficient reason pre- 
more, Boston, Brooklyn, Charleston, Chi- | vents the purchase, the inquirer is notified 
eago, Cincinnati, New York, Philadelphia, |,This excellent system gives to every on 
St. Louis, and San Francisco. Four of these | using the library the feeling that it is really 
cities have themselves been brought into | a public library, and conducted in his inter- 
existence during the century. In compar-| est as one of the public. The books of the 
ing the condition of the country at the | library are free to the use of any one in the 
present time, in regard to its public libra-| building. To take them away, the appli 
ries, with that it occupied a century ago, it | cant registers his name and address ; inqui 
will be found that Boston has regained the | ry concerning him is made, if it is thought 
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ssavv: and when satisfactory, a card is 
him on which his name is written. 

s serves as his authority for taking out 
s, he presenting it when he does so, and 
it stamped, together with the slip 
k 
tered; and thus the library has a direct 
ts customers, the list 


} 


the book he obtains. These cards are 


of now reach 


ninety thousand. 


ing 
For the delinquents 
se who do not bring back the books 
at the right 

there are penalties. 


borrowed time or 
After 


aim number of days a tine commences, 


have 
) ad order 


a messenger is sent after the offender, 
until the account is settled, the library 
sed to him. By a special statute, in- 
to the books is made punishable by fine 
imprisonment. The experience of the 
on Library is the same as that which has 
found to uniformly attend a system in 
customers were treated as honest 
The 


is wholly inconsiderable, that 


i the 
they had proved they were not. 

3s of bocks 
r the year 1874-75 being one out of eve ry 
L021 be 
of one per cent. Suspicion and distrust 


oks lent, or an average of one-nine- 


e the marked characteristics of the savage. 
stranger is an enemy, and a striking 
ce of survival is seen in the persistent 

festation of this tendency even among 

¢ themselves civilized. On 
hand, a that is even 
g-sufiering under deception is the surest 
| of culture, of that well-balanced 


f-consciousness which does not 


us calling 
other confidence 
nce 
desire to 
evate itself by the detraction of others. It 
therefore, most gratifying to find the spe- 
| report using the following language 
neerning the losses sustained by public 
raries through the negligence, dishonesty, 
or other default of borrowers, and through 
» ordinary wear of books in circulation. 

It gives a table showing the experience of 
twenty-three libraries for different periods, 
nging from one to eighteen years. Of these 
ibraries one is in San Francisco; one in Wa- 
rbury, Connecticut; one in Wilmington, 


Delaware; fourteen in Massachusetts, in as 


any different towns; in St. Louis; 
hree in New York—in New York city, Buffa- 
), and Albany; two in Ohio—at Cincinnati 
nd Toledo; and one at Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania. The report says: “These libraries 
re conducted in the most liberal spirit as 
affording facilities to 
Many of them are free to all the inhabitants 
of the towns and cities in which they are 
situated. Some of them are in small towns, 
others in large cities. They reach all class- 
es of population in city and country, of all 
trades and occupations, and all grades of 
culture and refinement. 

“The table shows that out of a total cir- 
culation of 6,475,346 volumes, 3068 were lost 


one 


regards borrowers. 


through borrowers, and 9089 were worn out, 


} 
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than two-tenths of one cent 


per And it 
three S many 


in honorable service as are 


appears that nearly 


bool 


times i 
<8 wear ont 
1ess and dishonesty. 

s to prove first, 
worrowers from American public 
honest; second, that 
treat they 

third, that the admin- 
istration of these twenty-three public libra- 


lost through careless! 


three things 


* This seen rh 


that the | 
libraries are 
they ‘ ) te 


the bx 


decently 


and deserve 


as 
oks they read; 
is efficient and vigilant. 
“These thir 
the managers of all publie libraries 1 
theiz 
the public enter. Fidelity to thei 
does not require that the way of the 
should be 
straints and requirements, but 
with his most liberal treatment. 
Another point of interest to inter- 
ested in studying the practical effect of the 


ries at least 
gs being true, it appears that 
eed not 
bid 

trust 
reader 
hedged about by illiberal re- 


hesitate to open wide doors and 


Is consistent 


those 
public library as an educational intiuence is 
It 
tainly appear that if there can be no objec- 
tion to Sunday 


found in their Sunday use would cer- 
-schools, there should certain- 
ly be no objection to using other educational 
And yet, pro- 
to publie Opinion, the op- 
the ot 
cational influence which 


influences on Sunday. in a 
fessed deference 


best 
the A 
Sunday of the recent Centennial Exhibition 


very sort edu- 


portunities for 
ope hing on 
would have given, were lost to the general 
public, though it seems that there 
to parties 
who could bring the requisite intluence to 
bear upon the management. 
The opening of the public 


was ho 


objection privately admitting 


libraries on 
Sunday has, however, become sufficiently 
general, and the uniform testimony of the 
advantages of such a course is given by the 
editors of this special report. ‘To the Free 
Public Library of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
belongs the credit of having inaugurated 
this new departure. In 1872 this was first 
done, and the record shows that in that year 
5706 of the public m 
This number has increased 
7179, and in 1874-75 to 10,142. 
ries, the chief among which 


ade use of the privilege. 

1873-74 to 
Other libra- 
are the Boston 
Public Library, the Cincinnati Publie Li- 
brary, the Chicago Publie Library, and the 
Public School Library of St. Louis, have fol- 
lowed the example with the same inereasing 
The superintendent of the Boston 
Public Library, in his report for 1873, says 
that the reading-room for periodicals of that 
institution was used “ from one-half to three- 
The 
frequenters were uniformly decorous, the 
most favorable feature of the result being 
that a large proportion of the Sunday visit- 
ors were not such as are seen in the rooms 
on week-days.” In his report for 1875 he 
says “that from the start the use of the 
central reading-room has been abundantly 


in 


success. 


quarters of the average week-day use. 


being a total loss of 12,157 volumes, or less commensurate, and has justified the move- 





omens 





ment.” The librarian of the Cincinnati 
Public Library, the Rev. Thomas Vickers, 
says, in his report for 1875: “Certainly no 
one who will visit our various reading-rooms 
on Sunday, and observe the large attendance 
of the young men of the city, the earnest 
and thoughtful attitude of by far the larger 
part of them, and the quiet and decorum 
which every where prevail, can fail to see 
that the library, with its Sunday reading, is 
exciting a powerful influence for good upon 
the morals of the community.” The Sunday 
use of this library has steadily increased, 
until it averages 1000 readers a day. 
Satisfactory and gratifying as is the tes- 
timony of this special report concerning the 
promptness displayed by the public in mak- 


+ 


ng use of the public library as a means of 


culture, yet it is even more gratifying to 
find in its pages such evidence, afforded by 


the librarians themselves, that they compre- 
hend the importance of their function as 
publie educators, and are fully alive to the 
necessity for practically organizing their 
business. In fact, no better evidence can 
be afforded that the public library has al- 
ready asserted itself as a new factor in 
American life than the consideration which, 
during the past few years, the long-felt need 
for a closer acquaintance with each other 
has received among American libraries, for 
the purpose of a more intimate co-operation, 
and the steps which have been taken toward 
this end by a convention, held in Phila- 
delphia in the summer of 1876, and by the 
establishment of The American Library Jour- 
l. The first suggestion for a meeting of 
) 


this kind was made in 185: 


nm 
by Professor 
Jewett, who, with others, issued a call for a 
onvention of librarians to meet in New 





‘ 
York. About eighty librarians were present 
at the meeting on September 15 of that year. 
Enough was done at this meeting to show 
that there was need for a permanent organ- 
ization, and the convention adjourned, sub- 
ject to the eall of a committee appointed 
upon this subject; but nothing further was 
done until the recurrence of the Centennial 
calling attention again to the subject, the 
meeting mentioned above was the result. 
To the inconsiderate reader it may appear 
that more space than necessary is taken up 
in this report by considerations of the best 
methods of cataloguing. But in reality this 
feature of the report is one of the most en- 
couraging. There is nothing which seems 
simple r, to a person unacquainted with its 
difficulty, than making a catalogue. There 
are the books, and how easy to catalogue 
them! So it seems to one who has never 
tried it, and to such the history of the ex- 
perience of the British Museum in this re- 
spect may be of service. In 1850 there was 
published a “ Report of the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the Constitution 
and Government of the British Museum.” 
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The commission had been long e 
with the question of a catalogue 
book collection of the museum; and ; 
secretary, Mr. Payne Collier, whom 
students of early English poetry will ; 
ly recognize as a competent and indust 
student in this branch of literature, y 
took, as an extra duty, to show pract 
how easy it was to make a catalogue. 
make it correctly, by producing a gay 
prepared at his leisure, from books 
own collection, and with which it was 
sequently presumable he was perfect! 
miliar. 

This sample he made, and presenti 
a specimen of how such a work should 
done. It contained twenty-five titles, 
the slips upon which it was written \ 
given by Mr. Panizzi, the librarian of 
museum at that time, to his assistant 
Jones, who made the following report 
them: 





“These twenty-five titles contair ) ! 
sible error which can be committed in catalo 
books, and are open to almost every possible 
tion which can be brought against concise titles 
faults may be classified as follows: 1. Incorrect « 
sufficient description, calculated to mislead as to t 
nature or condition of the work specified. 
sion of the names of editors, whereby we los 
necessary guide in selecting among different edit 
the same work. 3. Omission of the Christian 1 
of authors, causing great confusion between the y 
of different authors who have the same surn: 
confusion increasing in proportion to the ext 
the catalogue. 4. Omission of the nan fa 
tors. 5. Omission of the names of translat 
Omission of the number of the edition, thus r 
a most important and direct evidence of the valu 
work. 7. Adopting the name of the editor as a | 
ing, when the name of the author appears or 
page. 8. Adopting the name of the trans] 
heading, when the name of the author appears o1 
title-page. 9. Adopting as a heading the title or na 
of the author merely as it appears on the title-pag: 
practice which would distribute the works of the Bis 
op of London under the names of Blomfield, Chests 
and London, and those of Lord Ellesmere under Goy 
Egerton, and Ellesmere. 10. Using E: 
other language instead of the lang > of the t 
page. 11. Cataloguing anonymous works or works 
published under initials under the name of the suj 
posed author; where this practice is adopted, the books 
so catalogued can be found only by those who possess 
the same information as the cataloguer, and uniforn 
ty of system is impossible unless the cataloguer k1 
the author of every work published anonymously or 
under initials. 12. Errors in grammar. 13. Errors 
description of the size of the book. We have } 





















rlish or s 











faults of thirteen different kinds in twenty-five titles, 
and the number of these faults amounts to more thar 
two in each title....It is a fallacy to say that errors 


can be corrected on a subsequent perusal of the titles 
or in print, unless that perusal be an actual co - 
son of the title with the book. When we see st 
result as is shown above, from an experiment 1 
by a gentleman of education, accnstomed to research 
and acquainted with books generally, upon only twen- 
ty-five works, taken from his own library, and of t 

most easy description, we may form some idea of what 
a catalogue would be, drawn up in the same manner 
by ten persons, of about six hundred thousand works, 
embracing every branch of human learning, and 7 

senting difficulties of every possible description. The 
average number of faults being more than two to a 
title, the total is somewhat startling—about one mill- 
ion three hundred thousand faults for the six hundred 





pa 
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rrors W 
- that is to say, i 


, would be superadde 


ly the making 
ind the 
unborn, but come from patient study 
In the preparation, al 
* cataloguing 
to serve the purposes of the 
A 


Cla 


qualifications for it are 


iSk, 


also, 


cperience, 


talogue, or a@ System ot ¢ 
public 
merica, the ideal should be not 
le tl to fin the 
most what books 
for which it 


co further. It sl 


a 


In 


d certain 
special collect 
it should 


10n 1S 
ould 


imulate the read 


r, lead him on te 
} 1 


subject in which he may be only 


erested, and, if possib] least 
if he 


a 


int e, 


to him, does not ali 


nLOW 


there is method in 
is in every other intellig 
Public L 
most suggestive catalomrues of 
That of the « in the 
1] ] 
ed 


especialy 


is there 


The 


ent 
Boston has 
the 


nd 


1] 
ollect 


be 


y a model of what a ec: 


on 
hall may mention as 
nearl 
d, intended for popular use, may be. 
talogue embraces “ History, Biogra- 
rravel, including the Histories of 
Art, Sects, etc., 


Sketches, 


Politics, Geogra 
and Manners and 
for 
Ee 


and IS 8oO 


Lore 


together with note readers 


subject references,” well 
that it is an acquisition to every one 
is had practical experience of the 

e of a catalogue. 
most contribution. how- 


important 


, to the catalogue future of the country 
sts in the Rules for a pri ted Dictionar 
part 


the seco! d 


forms 
The 
general 


benefit in 


oque, Which 
report. 


special work is most 


bly done, and its 
d be 
formity 


1] 
rile 


of inestimable 


ot 
libraries. 


method and of 


To bring 


e in cataloguing would be as 


nt a measure for the literary culture 


publie as the introduction of a uni 


system of orthography has been for 


itself; for to-day 


generally, as the spelle1 


language the cat: 


ers follow uy 
introduction of the spelli 
dictates of “his own sweet 
with the same result of chaotic co 
where there should be an ord rly uni 
nity. 


nother the 


suggestion, 


17 


practi al 
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sense ust commend itself te 


mon- 
every one, i icerning the saving of labor 
vould result t 


o the pub 


tion of some ¢ 


on ol 
the 


roaut ‘oO 


7 


preparat their 


now, with intro 


ished volume, 

ha 
thousand 
] 


ousand 


s to enter it 
libraries 


persons do- 


Roches- 


dh 
English Dor l 
British Museu 
Bibliothéque 
at the Roya 
sian book at 


} 


fiing expe 


ned, if 


} 
only 
re¢ 


o on a 
resolutions, 
of li- 
iany thou- 


a certain- 


heress 


pre sent even int 
ries.” 
Not o1 


te s t ) } parat 


on of som< 
} 


comple on ot sucn 


printed sli would easily find supporters 
among the students of tl \ ld, who could 


by a smal 
ly or 


lished In th if \ htl * the 


1 
a WeeK- 
} 


hus recelve 


mo. hooks pub- 


world, 


] 


terestec 


t yy} ( 1.to ot 


gence 1s at p oY 
lge ¢ 


t 
1e¢ 


the merest f rmentary knov 


kind requires persistent energy. 


So thoroug system for mak- 
the diffusior 
react u 


librari 


hl > prac ila 


ing publi tres for 
b] of course, 


upon he ilifications of the 


onorant 


itul 
> il 


ultures 


man of 
The 
enized this, and use the 
’to express it. Dr. F. 
of Freiburg Univer- 


1 this sub- 


ection 1n a ¢ 


needs a 


ders 


special training 


i 5° 


1 ial 

i Special 

rhe Bays: 
tees 


manded aspirants to public office 
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when they finish their studies. A most es- | 


sential point is wanting here, viz., the op- 
portunity for a suitable preparation; for 


the occupation of an assistant librarian | 


seems to be scarcely a full equivalent for it. 
Aside from the fragmentary character of 
such a preparation, it can scarcely be taken 
into account, because there are comparative- 
ly few such places, and the.choice for future 
librarians would be limited to a small num- 
ber of persons. 

“Schrettinger, in his Manual of Library 
Science (Vienna, 1834), was the first who ad- 
vocated the necessity of a special school 
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| that she never left the house except to 


| MARRIED PEOPLE. 
| RS. DANFORD went to the dépét t 
BY 


meet her husband when he came Jao} 
|from the West. Three years ago th firm 
| had taken him from his desk as book-ke, 
|}er and sent him out on collecting tours 
| had been coming and going ever since. 

| his wife never could get used to it. Bes 

to church or market, but now she we; ‘s 
the dépét whenever he was coming hon 


jafter even a day’s absence, once going + 


Harrisburg, when the train was dela 


for educating librarians. He only touches | there, in the middle of the night. Her c] 


the subject very briefly, and desires that 
such an education should be given at the 
chief library of the country, where his 
manual might form the basis of lectures 
on library science, and that only the future 
library officers of that country should have 
the advantage of such instruction. This, 
however, would scarcely supply the want 
of librarians for Germany, and we would 
therefore, instead of instruction at a li- 
brary, recommend that library science be 
studied at the universities, not only in one 
state, but in the whole of Germany; i. e., we 
desire that at one of the universities, grad- 
ually perhaps at several, lectures on library 
science should be delivered by competent 
men. This course of instruction should ex- 
tend through three years....../ After finishing 
such a course, the student would have to 
pass an examination before a special com- 
mittee composed of the professors or persons | 
lecturing on library science, and receive a 
certificate of qualification for the office of 
librarian. Such a certificate only should 
secure to a person the office of librarian.” 

Though the exhibit of the increase of our 
public libraries, and the evidence that they 
have become conscious of their function as | 
public educators, is most satisfactory, yet it | 
is evident that we have, as a nation, but en- 
tered upon this career. We start, however, 
better prepared for the realization of uni- 
versal culture before the close of our next 
century’s existence than the young States 
were for the attainment of universal man- | 
hood suffrage at the commencement of the | 
century just ended. 





VAIN WAITING. 

One waits and watches all his days away 
For what may never come. So looks alone 
Some man upon a desert island thrown 

For sails that pass not, till, too faint to pray, } 

He folds his hands and waits the eventful day | 
When death unintercepted claims his own, } 
Bids hope lie down by fear, stills the long moan, 

And bids the weary feet no more to stray. 

None know of the sad life and death, till, lo! 





dren thought their mother had all the » 

sense and even temper there was in thy 
world; but her husband knew that nobod 
was so excitable and weak as she. It was 
curious to see how she could single out the 
stooped, red-headed little man in his line: 
duster among the thousands pouring out of 
the dépét, and how, though she was one of 
the timidest women alive, she would 

straight to him, as though the men about 
her were so many dead trunks of trees. 

He always explained to her how it was 
impossible for her to go with him now as 
she used to do on those little excursions 
when they were first married. 

“We haven’t the money, Lizzy, and then 
who would stay with the children ?” 

“Oh yes, I know, Richard, that I can’t go,’ 

Of course she knew, and he knew t 
she knew. But he explained it to her ey 


lery time. If he noticed that her laugh was 


not steady, or that her chin was quiveri 
he would go on making droll adventures 
out of every little happening of his journey 
until she laughed in good earnest, and grad 
ually the talk would slip back to those « 
jaunts of theirs the time they went trout 
fishing up to Nittany, or that week they 
spent in Baltimore when they were snow- 
bound at Havre-de-Grace. Elizabeth coul 
remember every excuse the fat old conduct- 
or made. She had traveled very little. 
“In about ten years Charley will be 
business, and I shall have made my pile 


| and we will take Nelly and go to Europe.” 


That was a standing joke between them 
But they seriously did hope that the time 
might come when they could afford to stay 
together. “The worst pull will be over 


| when Charley has his schooling,” Danford 
| would say, “and then I can save up and go 
|into some little business of my own. I'll 


never leave you then, Lizzy.” 
He knew she needed nothing more than 
that to make her life entirely contented. 


| Yet any body looking at the two would 
wonder how the insignificant, ugly littl 


Men voyaging from afar, by fierce winds driven, | man had brought a woman of so much fine! 


Cast anchor on that isle where, tempest-riven, | 


They see a tree-built house, by which they know 


| 


That one has lived and died there, hoped and striven. | 
They shed their unavailing tears and go. 





erain than himself to love him. But he did 
not know what any body thought of his 
wife or himself. 














cl 


MARRIED 


[hey rode home together this evening in 
carrying 
valise. 


horse-cars, she his overcoat 
le he the 
and the car crowded, for it was rain- 
During the month that Danford had 
gone, the family had taken possession 
ee 


ie | 


took The ride was 


10use Which was to be their home. 
had long ago joined one of those build- 
societies by which, in Philadelphia, a 
In- 
had, to 
old stone 


so easily secures his own house. 
new one, he 
of those 


d of building a 
se her, bought 
tages on the outskirts of Germantown; 
\ip-roof and orchard of old apple-trees 

i picturesque dignity beside the 

g blocks of its pretentious neighbors. 
Mrs. Danford, in a half-whisper, was talk- 
all the way, not giving her husband a 
ince to say a word. She was an excep- 


one 


tionally quiet person with every body but 


Richard, but with him the most inveterate 
»f talkers. 

“And the parlor carpet—you would be 
istonished to see how beautifully it fits; 
but I wrote to you about that. And I took 


the shelves out of the linen closet and made 


¢ 


Ne 


yf it a work-room for Charley—his books 
md printing-press and rubbish, you know; 
und the room with two windows is to be 
Danford chuckled, knowing 

it his wife, although baby was four years 
ld, never slept until the little hands were 
nestled in her bosom. 

“She must have a room of her own soon. 
You will give her that one? 
Richard. I have papered it myself. 
blue—and her bed is all ready,” she said, 
unxiously, touching his arm. 

“You can arrange it as you choose,” care- 
“ How long this ride out is!” glan- 
¢ impatiently at the dropping rain out- 


“ Baby’s !” 


promise me, 
pale 


SL\ 
lesslv. 


“It is long. We might have taken the 
steam-cars for once,” hesitating. 
“No; we must save every penny now. 


re are the bills for moving to pay— 
What is the matter ?”—for a sudden change 
ud come over his wife’s face as she looked 
ver his shoulder. He turned sharply, and 
faced a tall man in an oil-skin coat, who was 
holding by a strap and watching Mrs. Dan 
ord with what appeared at the first glance 
a look of keen significance. It 
out of his face, and 
ined to Danford a pair of heavy black 
yes as unmeaning as the flabby, close-shav- 
n cheeks below them. 

“Why, I thought that fellow was going 
to speak to you,” he said, as he helped her 


i ihe 


be in- 


t intly deadened he 


it of the car. He was used to seeing Liz- 
ry attract notice. 


is his middle-aged wife 


ier as she came into a car, and then he saw 
how singular and delicate was the beauty 


He always thought of her 
Charley’s mother 
unless when people turned to look after 
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that still hung about her, and how fine the 
smile in her pale face. 

“Whew! how it pours!” he said. “Step 
up on this porch, Betty, until I hoist the 
umbrella.” 

Several other passengers had left the car, 
and stood huddled together, struggling with 
their umbrellas and the wind. Next to Mrs. 
Danford in in an oil-skin coat. 
His mouth was muffled in it, and the pelt- 
ing rain drowned every other sound, but it 
seemed as though he spoke to her. 

“ To-morrow, at noon,” she answered; “I 
shall be alone.” 

“Now, little Danford bustled 
up, lugging the valise and flapping umbrel- 
la. helped him 
with one of them, but now she hung heav- 
ily on his arm, lagging behind. 

“ Tired out, Betty?” 
into her face, “ 
those old headaches. 
er, as I told you ?” 

“No, no. Dr. Thayer can not help me. 
Besides, I have no he: Come; there 
is Nelly at the window.” 

There were fires in every room of the little 
house, the square windows glowed through 
the tracery of vines, and the wet trunks of the 
trees reflected the lights through the rain. 

“See how pretty it is!” she said, stoppi 
at the gate. “I told Charley to make ar 
illumination. We won’t think of expense 
—just for this night.” 

“That was right.” Danford pushed on 
hurriedly. He felt a choking at his throat. 
They had worked so long for this home, and 
here it was at last—home. 

Afterward, when he tried to 
the occurrences of the evening, knowing 


was the m 


woman !” 


Usually she would have 


Then, glancing down 
You’ve been having one of 
Did you see Dr. Thay- 


rac he. 


remember 


that life or death depended on his accuracy, 
he could recall little that was peculiar in 
his wife’s conduct. She and the children 
had dragged him all over the house in a fe- 
ver of delight and triumph. 


a closet or cranny left unexplored. Charley 


There was not 


acted as showman, baby clung to her moth- 
er black went before 
with the candle, the proudest of all. His 
wife little, as was her habit, except 
when alone with him. He remembered how 
to tl 
for to-morrow’s holiday with Charley, and 
how anxiously she asked who and what they 
“Why, it was only the other day vo 
she said, with a quaver in her voice, “ that 


as usual, old Sally 


said 


some boys came ie door to make plans 


were, 


Charley was a baby in my arms, and now he 
has his friends—his plans. He is going from 
us out into the world. And I have no hold 
on him—I have no hold on him!” 

‘Nonsense, Lizzy,” Mr. Danford replied. 
is much influ- 
We'll 
let him leave Philadelphia until he’s a man. 
The boy’s safe enough when he can come 
| home at night to such a mother as you.” 


‘Never was a woman with 


ence over her children as you. not 








remembered t 
d was silent, in a way which seem- 
at the When the 


boy came back, Danford was sitting by the 


} 


He 


+7 


1 His, and 


hat she suddenly quailed 


to him 


ed. strange 


time. 


vyife on a low stool 
had 


ich somehow 


Shi some childish, 
d ways, wl made the 


oy and his father look on her as a chum 
ind a jolly good fellow. 

‘Father,’ said Charley, with the self-as- 
ertion of thirteen, “I think after this J 
shall go to meet you at the dépét. It is 
hard propel for mother to be out alone 
ifter dark.” 

‘No harm will come to me, my son,” she 
said, smiling. 

“T don’t want her to act as if she were a 
poor woman, Sir, with nobody to look after 
el he eried, hotly. ‘“ Ladies in fine houses 
lon’t go about alone, and mother is 

Mother has her fine house too, and we 
two stout fellows will take care of her,” 

Danfor But his wife’s head lay 
ill upon his knee, and she did not laugh 

I ip 

Wh t] hildren were asleep he remem- 
bered tha he began a strange talk, which 
] tried to check once or twice, of how her 
rothers (who were Kentuckians) had both 
gambled their property away. 

It’s in the blood,” she said. “If Char- 

should show any sign of it, youll watch 

Richard, and be patient with him. A 
{ er ought to be as patient as God with 

} ld 

Now Danford was apt to be irritable with 
h ad, and his mother always had stood 
betwee Before he could answer, 
however, she went on. ‘I know you'll bear 


’s faults; you understand women 
so well, Richard. 


my foll 


ly as you did when we were first 


Nobody could have borne 


(re you so wise now, then ?” 





She laughed sudden! ind drawing down 
he l ssed him s iftly on both eyes, so 
sto shut them. She had always odd, un- 
xpected ways of caressing him, which used 
» make the overworked little man feel him- 


self fresh and young again 
“What do you tall 


uk in this way for to- 
night, Betty? Let us be happy coming 
hor the first night. There’s no need to 


nto the future to find misery.” 
No, there 


isno need. Maybe the misery 


ver come. God has alwavs been so 
good to us! rhe little joke seemed to have 
rought her by sudden reaction into her 


lappy sell again. 


When she had gone to her room with Nel- 
Danford opened his desk to put away 
papel n his valise. He found it in 

eh order, all business documents be- 


ving to household 


iffairs sorted and tick- 


The milk bill paid, and Nott! Betty has 


beside him, her 
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worked hard while I was gone.” 
ford had of 


come 


some way adding 


to the 
leather-work or banner painti 


forget which. Beside these bills whi 
had paid there were two or three 1 
small notes, labeled, “ For Charley’s ¢ 
for the winter,” “ For Nelly’s.” 

Danford laughed. His wife was 1 
the most unsystematic woman alive | 
he went to his room in high good } 


She was standing by the crib openi 

little white petticoats which Nelly ] 

en off, and hanging them up to air 
‘You have provided for the cl 


winter,” he cried, holding out the r of 
notes. 
She turned quickly. ‘Oh, they 


need it. I shall be here to earn pl nty 
for them, and for you—I shall be here, R 


ard 


She took up the sleeping chi 
walked about with it, straining it to 
breast. Danford took it from her g¢ 


and laid it down. ‘“ How white and fat 


feet are!” he said, qui tly. “Cover the 
warm, mother. Now come and sit d 
You've been working too hard, my 


girl.” 
Nature 
body 


wife. 


had made Danford in mind 
of coarser, commoner stuff tha 
Saner person than sh 
which explained all his power over her. 


3ut he was a 





Danford took Charley with him into toy 
the next day. They were to come out 
gether in the evening. Before 


Danford sent Sally (an old 


noon M 


oe 
black sery 


who had been a slave and her nurse in K« 
tucky) out on an errand which 1d 
tain her for an hour or two. 





asleep in her crib. As the clock was 01 
stroke of twelve, the bell rang, and shi 
mitted the man she had met the night 
fore. They together fo1 
hour; then they came into the little parlo1 


were closeted 
The man, whose habitual manner to wo1 
savored of familiarity, was grave and a 
wardly respectful ; Mrs. Danford’s face w 
bloodless. He poured out a glass of wate! 
and gave it to her. 


“You have overtaxed your strength 
keeping your secret, madam. In a man we 
would call such reticence heroic; but I fi 
it not uncommon with women. I thinl 
they are prompted to it by—vanity,” a dis 
agreeable smile lurking on his mouth. 

She bowed courteously, but he knew s] 
had not heard a word. “ Be W: 
one moment, doctor; I have a question 
ask of you.” 

Dr. Prey sat down uncomfortably. E1 
nent specialist as he was, and used to de 





seated 


ing out life and death, “ practicing among 
the wealthiest classes” (vide card), he could 
not feel at e: 
clothes and 


with 


ise 


this woman, whost 


house had decided coul 


scarcely be called genteel. 


“She does not 
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- E. M. Prey 
Ww irdly, 


a gentleman !” he blus- 
t as thou 


‘vel with her. 


ling to a 


strug 


od on the same 
( iestion, eh ? eally, how, 


my dear 
rhe 
eaves all details to his physi- 


} 


> eX! 


yettel ask no questions at all. 
1 


1austing nervous powel! 


not given my disease a name 


assuredly must have guessed it,” 


Mrs Danford looked quickly to the door, 


fire, as though in search of 


he did 
cor?” 
nodded. 

incul ible 
He hesitate d. The fire crackled, the 

the fen A little stir 
was heard in the 

a Nelly. 

[t is unusual for a patient to insist upon 


some- 


not speak for a moment. 


99 


ashes 
der. in the next 


“Mamma!” 


silence. 


questions. Measurably you take the 
in your own hands.” 
She raised her hand with a quick gesture. 
“Tf you will have it, then, I see no proba- 
of cure. The case has peculiar teat- 
es which I with in other. 
hat can be done is to put yourself in 
1 


] Lnas. 


have met no 
I can alleviate your sufferings. 
re experience,” etc., ete. 
talked on until he observed that 

t hear Her fixed on 
closed door behind which was her baby. 


she 
him. eyes were 

she spoke she did not look at him. 
How I 
“ About four months, probably. 
not more than that.” 


his gloves briskly. 


>) 


mg will it be 
Certain- 
He began to draw 
There 


was no de- 


ind for sympathy, the woman took it s« 
‘Onemoment. Ihave something more to 
had risen, and stood with her 
nds claspe d over her head. 

The doctor’s eye swept over her. 


She 
* She’s 
d remarkable beauty in her day; but her 
is over,” he thought. 

‘Patients with this often 

heard that it was loathsome, horrible 
eyond Shall I 
swallowing once or twice. 


disease 
ive 


words. she stopped, 


the 
sudden gleam of pity. 


Even in man’s vulgar face shone a 
But he was ashamed 
of it. “It is usually the case with patients 


this disorder. I see no reason t 
1at you will escape, Mrs. Danford.” 
‘I thought so—I thought sharply. 
Well, there is nothing to be done about it. 


Will you write me a general prescription 


hope 


80, 


to alleviate pain, you said ?” 

‘You do not wish me to attend you regu- 
larly, then ?”—with a surprised glance. 

‘I may be removed out of your reach,” 
she said, evasively. 

When he had written the prescription and 
torn the leaf from his book, she handed him 


he had left the house, 
ind then went in to her baby. 

When old Sall m n 
Nelly laughing and t 


or more, a | wondered that 


* waited until 


his fee 


presently, 


heard ilking for an 
her mot! 
Y mi + +1 


ie | 


1O soul 1 reply Late in 
ie from Danfor 
“Will be detained at oftice until 10 


Shall keep Cha v until I 


iuiternoon a tek in 


husband, 


horrible end. 


1h) 


pertect order she went fro 
place Nelly 


cular that it w 


with her arms. It 
y of then pract 


is gone that she thought 


is onl 
when she w ‘ 
but who will keep the house, 
Char- 
ley will have nobody to tell his stories about 
school to when he And Rich 
ard But she forced that back. 
She sat down and rocked the child, lool 
feet, 
thought of her 


eTrownh up. 


ly can cook ; 
xr make their clothes in the spring ? 


comes home. 


ing by turns at its little its hands, 


pushing back its hair. She 
at every age—a school-girl 


‘She will 


had 


have no mothe no mother.” 


She been a devout, prayerful woman, 
but she could not pray 
he1 if God did not 
doing when He did this thing. 


She made herself up a bundle of clothes, 


It seene ad to 


He 


now. 


is know what was 


fastened it in a shawl-strap, and laid a let 
ter she had written on her husband’s pillow 
The evening had fallen cold and drizzling. 
She gave Nelly her supper, undressed and 


] 


rocked her to sleep; then she laid her 


her crib. Only yesterday she had been busy 
making a 
bed. 
er do any thing for them again 


It 


covel the crib and Charley’s 


for 


It was all over now. She would ne 


never again. 
her hat 
and cloak, took up her ni There w 
a blotted exercise which Charley had left 
half finished that took that 
with her, and the stocking which Nelly had 


creases in it which 


was time now. She put on 


ndle. as 


morning; she 


just worn, still warm, the 


the little foot had made. 


her husband’s old ch 


Then she went to 
he had sat 
avery eV fol and knelt down by 
it. Sally, in kitchen, thought she heard 
a call, “Richard! Richard!” but all was still. 
As Lizzy knelt there she did 
She meant to bid good-by to her husband, 
but she could Would 
1er? Would he marry again? 
her thoughts. There had 
Annie Ward, years ago, of 
had made a friend. 
Elizabeth sprang to her feet 
straight to the glass. “I hope 
happy. He ought to 


dren’s sake,” she said ove 


air, W he re 


ening 
T 


years, 


he 
not pray 
he ever forget 


Those 


been a 


not. 
were 
certain 


whom Danford 


and 


he 
for the 


walked 
will be 
chil- 
‘But 


marry, 








ie will not remember me as loathsome. An- 
e Ward’s face does not compare with mine 
fhis new sharp gave her sudden 


pang 
| 
l 


strength. She alone with 


or a tew 


t, Stopping at the kitchen door. 


her child 
moments, and then passed hastily 
The old 


woman was busy over the fire, sing- 


star 


ick 
g a Methodist hymn. 
‘Goin’ to de di pot, Miss Betty ? 


Got on 


yoh wraps ?” to the door. 
Elizabeth put her hand on the skinny fin- 


rers. “Take care of the children 


comine 


4 for me, 


Sally.” 


“Sartin. Yoh’s not goin’ fur?”—with a 
Vague alarm. 

But Elizabeth made no answer, and dis- 
appeared in the darkness. 

Phe which Danford 
return contained these words: 


*T have 


letter found on his 
I have but 
, and I will not stay to 
become an object of disgust and loathing to 


an incurable disease. 
a little while to live 


you and the children. Do not try to tind 
me. You never can do it. My measures are 
too well taken. You shall know when I am 
de ud.” 

rhere was not a word of affection or of 
farewell. She could not trust herself to 
that. 


In these practical days, whatever a man’s 
I In 


he acts promptly and practically. 
ay Danford’s friends had set all the ma- 


iwony, 
» day 
chinery of advertising, telegraphing, detect- 
but to no effect. They 
searched distant places first 


l 


hose old excursions of which she had talked 


ve agencies to work P4 


the scenes of 


o much, the homes of her school-mates, the 
county in Kentucky from which she came. 
‘She would not go out of sight of me and 

children,” Danford insisted; but 
Dr. Prey, for reasons 


the poo! 
nobody heeded him. 
of his own, never made himself known in 
the matter, and Elizabeth had not hinted 
her disorder to the old family physician. 
‘He would tell Richard,” she said. 


because 


Simply 
she had taken no measures of pre- 
caution, she had left no clew whatever. 
Month after month passed. 


at work again at his desk. 


Danford was 
When work was 


over, he walked the streets until late at 
night. It seemed to him that every mo- 
ment he would meet her or hear that she 


was de ad. 
duct 


The horrible cruelty of her con- 
to himself never occurred to him; it 
was only of her, dying alone, perhaps in 
want, that he thought. The police report- 
ed to him, from time to time, their superhu- 
man efforts. But we all know to what these 
efforts usually amount in cases of disappear- 
ance, 

Mrs. Danford knew the city was her best 
hiding-place. Nowhere could a human be- 
ing sink as securely out of sight 
blocks of 

of 


as in the 
Philadelphia, with 
inhabitants. Thefe 


monotonous 


million 


their was 
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little that was distinctive about Lizzie 
thin, oldish-looking woman, who wore a 
and spectacles, lodged in a room ove 
ker’s shop in Kensington, and earned 
lar or two a week by slop-work. She by 


ed against policemen every day. Someti 


at night, wrapped in a cloak, she can 
basket filled with shoe-laces and pir 


the dépét, and sat in a dark corner unt 

passengers to Germantown had gone 

She usu lly fell asleep, when her sun-bo; 
covered her face. Richard and Charley « 
to that dépét once or twice. Danford s 
the wan white hand which held the bas} 
stopped, and then went on. Another nig 
Charley asked her the price of someth 

but she made no answer. 

After that she was not able to leay: 
for night, fe 
that the end was near, she took her bas 
covered herself in a large cloak, and fou 
her way out to the dépét in Germanto 
She sat 


house weeks, until one 


down outside in the dark shad 
made by a freight-car, and waited for 1 
trains. Danford was in the last. 

ple stopped him close beside her; 


have touched him by putting out her ha 


some } 


she « 


It was her husband whose clothes brus 
hers, the man whose head had rested on 
With feverish swiftness the « 
days when he was her lover came bac! 
her, all the romance, the passion, of he1 
she was a girl, beautiful, beloved; she he 
that soft music again which sounds but « 
in a life. Then she 
horrible death whose grip was on her, of 


bosom. 


was conscious ol 
even the miserable cloak in which she 
wrapped. It seemed to her cruel that whe: 
she was an outcast, her body given up t 
slow decay, that Danford should be coming 
home from his work quietly, as though not 
ing had happened. He 
fully as usual, his whiskers neatly trimm 
Out of the car, too, stepped the very Am 
Ward of whom she had thought oft 
lately. She stopped and shook hands wit] 
Richard. 

When he went up to his own house, his 
wife followed him. He opened the door 
with his latch-key, went in and shut it, she 
standing opposite. 


was dressed car 


SO 


The wind blew fiercely 
the snow and sleet full in her face. 1 
shades were not down in his room. 
saw him turn up the light and stoop over 
the crib. Then he walked across the flo 
with a little white-gowned figure in hi 
arms. 

“Nelly! Nelly!” cried her mother. Sh¢ 
ran hand 
to beat upon the door, and then she turned 
quickly and went back to the dépét, and so 
to town. 


She 


across the street, she raised hex 


A stout gray-haired man follow- 
ed her, entered the same car, left it as she 
did, and, a moment after she reached her 
room over the bakery, was knocking at the 
door. She opened it. 








GARTH. 


Dr. Thayer!” talked with Richard. Lizzy was busy help- 
‘Yes, Lizzy. Any fire? I’m half frozen” | ing Charley with his lessons. 

forward to the stove, so as not In the spring Danford received notice that 

firm | iven him a junior partnership. 

vou had no right to foll me” ee has well deserved it of us,” said 

g at bav. hei eyes blazing. , } Sh: li, m l i] hat day. al | Gal 

vhy didn’t you come soonel ” N ich- I Ly } " lt ird,” he added pres- 

the floor beside him, sobbing ove1 Is ntly, “ or 1 > a journey. 

| liké a hurt child. She is not rug l, and thee can well afford 

He said nothing for a while, ar { Ww. h i 1 remarkable woman for 

a chuckle. “I said all along 
to find you was to keep Nelly in sight. Miss Ann was another person who 


often have you seen her? thought i nford a remarkable woman. 


Every day when I could walk.” “What a lovely face she has!” she used to 
Lizzy,” the doctor said, turning sharp-| say, heartily. ‘“ Her husband is such a plod 
“who told you your disease was | ding, commonplace little man, too. I won 


) der what she saw in him. The earthen and 
Prey.” porcelain pitchers again.” 
umned quack! Now listen tome. I’m But Lizzy held Miss Ward at freezing 

to betray your secret. I don’t tance. “I know very well she had desi 

to die at home, an object of di on you when I was gone, Richard,” sh« 


our husband. I can understand “ Such folly, tty! cries, ¢ 


ling fully. But Ido mean to know ut, after all, it is her folly that he loves 


re is a necessity for your dying at all.” | in Elizabeth, not her housekeeping abilities 
[t’s too late,” said Lizzy. or good sense. 
They have start Low on their journey 
Of course it was not too late, or this his- | into Kentucky They are in no whit dif 
would never have been written. No-/| ferent outwardly from the other middle 
has a right to give unwary readers a/ aged, commonplace folk crowding the cars, 
bill of disease and death under cover | equi with the inevitable linen duste1 
story. Lizzy’s disorder took another | and shawl-straps and sachels. But at heart 
ne, and disappeared slowly under the old | they are very much like the two children 
tors care. After the pink began to creep who set out t 1d ti airy pot of gold be 
her cheeks again, one spring morning | neath the rainbow. They meet all the 
took her home, and placed her in her; world coming this way, agog to see the 
r by the fire, with Nelly in her arms, | Exposition; but they two go leisurely along, 
i there her two boys found her when they with their secret between them Every 
ime home at night. trifle is an event, every chance meeting an 
Shadwell, one of the partners in the Quak- | adventure. They have left office and house- 
rm which employs Danford, heard the keeping and middle age behind them. It 
rrent report of the affair, and was much | looks to other yp ople like an ordinary rail 
dalized by it. “Tt is eccentric conduct | road on which the y trave l, but they know 
awoman. I do not like eccentric wom- | that they are on their way to the enchanted 
Pi drop in there to-night and take a} land. And as they come nearer to the quiet 
k at her. Better have no doubtful peo- hills behind the setting sun where they first 
e connected with the house.” knew each oth ley are sure that they will 
The old Quaker dropped in to Danford’s | find youth ar ind freshness there 


tt 


le parlor several evenings after that; he | again, and will bring it all home with them. 


A Nobel 


CHAPTER XX a Who could it be 4 Had SOMME black fat lity 

: ae ; actually brought the police to the house 
Mi ADGE DANVER, beautiful, ambitious, , at this time of all times? Sam would nev 
iL brimming full of youthful life, would | er believe that it was not by her conniv- 
ither have died at once than suffer the hid- | ance, and she would never live te vindicate 
ous suspense of the minute that followed. | herself. He would murder her, if that res 
A man’s step, resolute and vigorous, was dis- | olute, vigorous step kept « p the garret 
inctly audible on the lower flight of stairs. | stairs. He held her rigidly down, though 
she had entirely ceased struggling, and kept 
Entered according to Act of Co : iis narrow eyes fixed on her wide-open af- 
1875, by Junttan Hawrnorng, in the offi é the Li- frighted ones, while he listened intently. 


brarian of Congress, at Washington. Seconds went by like hours, and there was 











abundant thought and 
‘ } 1] 


ive reviewed al 


room for imagina- 
the incidents of 
itance with Sam, and recollected 
that the 


with the intonation 





said to each oth- 
to 


lf how she 


had 
riven 
She bethought herse 
ys affected to be his superior, even 
when most had fool- 
she had 
flippantly in- 
that 
behavior she had 


favoring him; how she 


and laughed at | how 





lim; 
14 
and hac 
And yet she 

r 


arrogant 





Kept him off and on, 


sulted fancied now 


his 


beneath all t 


secretly feared him—nay, had foreseen this 
present moment, and herself lying helpless 


and at his mercy. It was but the fullfill- 
ment of her presentiment, and must have 
come to pass sooner or later. She was con- 
quered—in the only way that such a wom- 


ihn as she could be conquered sheer 


brutality. 


by 
As she cronch- 
ian Who might the 


he 


physical force and 


ed 


next 


in the grasp of the n 


moment be her murderer, became 


invested in her eye with new and hitherto 


the incar- 


irresponsible 


unsuspected qualities. He was 
of m l 


unrestrall 


nation 
and 
bler, than he 


iscluilne 


power, 
He 


hes 


able. was greater, no- 


If he 


was her conqueror, he was worthy to be so. 


had ever un before. 


His merit was real and palpable—there was 


no arguing it away nor denying it; 


it was 
While she stared 


, glittering eves, she was 


complete and satisfactory. 
into his half-shut 
to note the his whole figure, 
and to perceive how utterly he 


able pose of 


had her at 
herself, 
unnatural position, 
and the group, with its accessories, finally 


advantage. She could see too, 


pressed down into an 
imaged itself before her, and with such viv- 
idness that she could scarcely believe herself 
other than of it. Yet 
ah! that sharp ridge of pain across her shoul- 
ders, 
the 

bring her 


. detached observer 


where they were presst d down against 
to 
to speak of 


real enough 


back to herself; not 


edge of the box, was 
I 


the cruel aching occasioned by his relent- 


less grasp upon her arms. “After I am 
murdered,” thought the girl, “ when they 
lay me out, there will be those ugly black 
and blue marks on my beautiful white 
arms!” and the retlection caused an absurd 
feeling of annoyance to eddy on the sur- 


of her profounder anguish. 


beg in to 


tace 


Then 
as to how he would kill 
strangle or cut her 
her? She hoped he would 
and she knew just the spot, low down 
on the left side of her bosom, where the knife 
ought to enter. Was not that the hilt of 
the knife peeping from the inner pocket of 
his coat? Madg 
n plain sight, for she was intensely curious 
to examine the instrument that was to put 
her out of existence. She trusted that there 
would be time to do so while he was taking 
it out and aiming it at her: 
to 


she 
speculate 
Would he 
throat, or 
stab; 


her. her, 
stab ? 





wished it was somewhere 


and presently 


took what and 


she 


imagining precisely 
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how many 


in 


movements he would hav: 
the deed. Firs 


would shake back the long black hairy 


make committing 
had partly fallen over his low swarthy 
head. 

she could feel by anticipation t 
mentary relief follo 
make a quick snatch for his knife hilt 
would be quick, from a fear lest she 
attempt to 


Then he would let go her right 


which would 


but here o 

more smiled superior, thinking how litt 
knew the defeat. It 
knife were sheathed, he would take it 
tween his teeth to unsheathe it, so 
avoid 


escape ; 
utterness of he1 


as 


Ther 
would drive the sharp point into her 


releasing the other arm. 


and she fancied it would not be done 
swift thrust, but slowly, he still keeping 
eyes fixed on hers, watching the cha 
that came into them as the first ago 
came dulled by the rapid ansthesis 
death. She would not live to see him 
the blood from the knife and return 
its sheath, and replace the sheath 
pocket. Her body would topple over si 
ways, and would lie, Madge hoped, wit! 
face upward; for she felt sure that 
would still look supremely lovely after s 
was dead, and that Sam would bend ov: 
her and admire her, and perhaps wish t] 
she might live again. And her only 
venge upon him should be that, being di 
she would remain so. 

All this time every movement of the 
known presence below had been listened t 
with strained attention by both herself 
Sam. He had stopped on the bedroom tlo 
had gone into Cuthbert’s room; and 
Cuthbert and he seemed to have 
into conversation. The voices were too 
to be recognized ; much less was it possi 
to distinguish what was said. Was t 
stranger exhibiting his search-warrant 
demanding information ? 

“Oh, I know who it cried Madg« 
suddenly, breaking out into a faint, tren 
lous laugh. “Sam, it’s all right. Let 
go. Oh,I am so glad!” 

“Hush!” snarled Sam again, pressing her 
down still harder. But the next moment 
with an ejaculation of surprise, he loos 
his hold, and Madge slowly lapsed ove 
the right, and lay limp and insensible o1 
floor. Her face, perfectly colorless, was tun 
ed upward, the eyes nearly closed, the whit 
lips a little parted. Sam had never seen 
countenance at once so lovely and so inno- 
cent. A feeling of selfish regret came ovel 
him—not that he had made her suffer, but 
that he had, perhaps, deprived himself 0 
source of enjoyment. He laid her straight 
out on the floor, and began to rub the palms 
of her hands between his own, looking about 
meanwhile for water or for some stimulant 
All at once, however, he leaped noiselessly t 
his feet, stopped at the door, and laid his ear 


ente! 


is !” 














GARTH. 


st it. After listening a moment, the : 
ter twist upon his features relaxed. He endeavorin 


to 


d the iat¢ h of the door sottly and held Tr. “Come now, for 


and Nikomis hobbledin. Samclosed What’s the use of bearing malice between 
behind her. : and me, M vie We know each other 
ame ?” whispered he. “T think I know you now, Sam,” 
you know,” replied the old wom-  ] lve, in a low tone, ll gazing gray 
She caught sight of Madge and ; 
short. ‘What you done her ?” “ Look h how I in, smoothin 
unded, clutching him by leeve. out a scowl; b yntinued, with 
1! you killed her ?” odd, nervous sn 
just fainted, that’s all; I’ve done “ You shouldn’t n my lling you tl 
; Go on and do some thing for her, I’m sure I rathei 
ui? Such a cursed air up here, it’s need. Only he must ‘ 
vonder.” er sorry or apologetic. You 
N komis stooped down over the girl’s body, enough for a while seems to me 
ring to herself, undid the lace of her er forget that.” She shuddered 
dice, and then taku r the brandy flask nevertheless appeared to reg: n 
some inner folds of her garments, held kind of fascination, if not fondness 
to the half opened lips. Madge presently one but you would ever have treated m¢ 
sped and shuddered, and began gradual- said she—‘ I’m too beautiful. With ar 
vive, the color flowing timidly back | other man but you, there would have beer 


el cheeks and lips. Sam stood by in some relentin What can you be made of 


e looking on. “Flesh and blood—same as you are,” re 
ength Madge upraised he rself giddily plied Sam. 


ne arm, and put her other hand over “Well, perhaps.” She paused, observing 


it spot on her bosom where she had ex-, him narrowly an you really be the best 
ted Sam’s knife would enter. Then she | I am to expect? ould think you would 
dup the fingers before her face, and look-'| be hateful to me: I could eal) you hateful 
it them to find out whether they were namesenough. But still, you wer 


than I, and you fri 
] 


v. htened me. 
‘Il thought you had done it,” she said, | wanted to fee] myself conquered 


lering slightly. “Were you sorry? I never thought I 
Selwyn, that’s all. I knew he was) pleasant, after all. 
ig, but ’d forgotten—’ hate you.” 
Her voice died away, and her lips began “Oh, I wouldn’t have done you any harm,’ 
hiten again. Nikomis once more held | said Sam, re-assuringly. 
] 


e brandy toward her, and the girl drank “Tf I thought that,” ied Madge, sit 
e fiery stuff as if it had been water. The ting up again with a kind of beautiful fierce 

Indian next brought forth aroll of blank-| ness in her aspect, “ how I would 

from the wigwam, and placed them as a and despise you too! \ 

yw for Madge to lean against. There she I’m not to be frighte: 

silent and pale, watching Sam Kineo) lieve. It was rea 

1 her dark eyes. Sam felt ill at ease.| stupid to pretend it 
e glow of his ferocity had cooled, and he | her feet and went up t 

not question that he had made a settled tle unsteadily, and put l 
emy of one who might greatly have as-| arms. “Don’t you be disappointing, Sam,” 
sted him. Had Nikomis not been there, | she said, half smiling, and yet with a vibra- 

would have attempted a reconciliation; | tion of piteous appeal in her voice. “ You 
it that grim personage happening like- | don’t understand ”* she added, impatient- 
se to hold him in present disfavor, he felt | ly. “ Well, ppose I don’t understand 
3 tried so many things 
peril could brace him up to the commis- I’m tired. only know that I felt more 
n of any desperate or outrageous deed; | alive just at > moment when you had me 


+ 


it luck was against him. The extremity | myself 


when the crisis was past, he was not helpless, and were going to murder me, than 
lways in a humor to indorse what he had oh, for ever so long before! No, don’t s 

one, In the present case he had probably any more about 1G 5 you'd only be 

een carried somewhat beyond his original again. Let’s talk of something else. That 
tentions by mere savage excitement re-| was Jack Selwyn that came.” 


cting upon itself, and he was abashed to Sam did not, indeed, precisely und 


] 
iink how narrowly he had escaped a crime what was in Madge’s mind, or rathe 


only useless, but in its consequences to heart: but he was shrewd eno wh per- 
himself fatally disastrous, and how even in| ceive that his violent conduct had for some 
scaping it he had contrived to insure as reason not entirely displease d her. He had 
much as possible of its ill effect. tamed horses in his time; and perhaps there 


at Who did you say was come ?” he asked might be some women who, like some horse 3, 











could not be contented and affectionate un- 


til they had been subdued by force and se- 
verity. It idea to 


emed almost too good to be true. 


him, and 
If the 
to woo was simply to show a read- 


was a novel 
right way 
to murder, 


he ought to proceed with 
confidence. However evil may be a man’s 
qualities or deeds, he can generally be per- 


suaded that there is more or less of involun- 


tary virtue mixed up with them; and how- 
er bad he may be, the persuasion flatters 
him. Accordingly Sam was gratified and in 


a good humor, being at once satistied with 


vhat 


¢ how to manage 


he had done, and confident of know- 
in the future. He look- 
ed audaciously at Madge, and found himself 
’ If 
his inclination, he would 
ized her and kissed her; that he did 
lo so was perhaps due to the 
short a 


ondrous kindly disposed toward her. 
he had followed 
recollec- 
he had laid 
far different 
more convenient, he thought, to 


on of how 
} 


ands u 


It woul 


time since 


m her with motives. 


pe 
| 


hold a little amicable converse in the first 
place, leading on to more tender relations 
> degrees. Besides, when one was not in 
» deadly humor with Madge, it was not so 
very easy to take liberties with her. So 


long as she was treated as a woman, and not 


ly as a weaker man, a chap had need to 
stand upon some sort of ceremony. 

Well, who’s he?” 
“and how did you 


* Jack Selwyn, was it? 
nqu red the half-breed: 


know it was he—eh ?” 

‘He is a friend of Garth’s, and was in Eu- 
rope with him,” said the girl, returning to 
her roll of blankets and sitting down upon 


“T should think you might have seen 





‘Selwyn—hold on! a thin, sharp -eyed 
hap, always dressed well? By the devil, 
Madge, I believe I do know him, sure 
enough! What’s he here for, ’d like to 
know? He knew Golightley; and he was 


weet on Elinor too, and that set him and 
Golightley at loggerheads. Selwyn—I know 
him; lucky he don’t know me! I used to 


have a notion that he suspected something, 


too—cursed sharp chap. You knew he was 


coming, eh ?” 

“Yes, three weeks ago. He may not 
know you, but I think he has come after 
you. At any rate, he knows all about the 


robbery; and he agreed with Mrs. Tenter- 
den, before she and Elinor came over here, 
hunt down the 
Of course, if he was in love with 
Elinor, that might explain it; and it would 
make him h all the more carefully, too.” 
All 
ested tone, as if the information in no way 
concerned either listener or herself. 
remained quite still, his dark face set 
expression of keen, malevolent ab- 
His brief good humor had flick- 
ered out, and he was dangerous once more. 


to engage detectives and 


robb Ts. 


unt 


this Madge spoke in a listless, uninter- 


her 


sam 


In an 





straction. 
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Madge still kept her eyes fixed upon 


as she had done ever since regaining 
she would not have be 
prised had he sprung at her again wit] 
knife; but a mood of cold re¢ klessne 


come over her, and she felt 


consciousness : 


no fear. )} 
mis had retired into the wigwam soms 
utes previous, and at this juncture it j 
able that both Sam and Madge had forg 
her. 

“Do you think Mr. Selwyn has bro g 
any one with him?” demanded the 
breed at last, resuming his whispe1 
adopting a tone of menacing banter. 

“No,” said Madge, folding her hands 
her knee; “not unless he knows that 
in this house; and if he does know 
your fault.” 

Sam retlected a while longer. “Ho 


you happen to know any thing about 
before I told you?” was his next inqui1 

“Mrs. Tenterden told me all she k 
and Golightley told me what he thoug 
knew already; and I got the rest fi 
letter,” Madge replied, nonchalantly. 

“The devil you did! whose letter—« 

“A letter from Jack Selwyn, of cours 
said Madge, with a smile. 

‘He writes to you, does he?” hissed § 
throwing off his pretense of composure, a 
showing the edges of his teeth again. 

Madge laughed softly, with a detiant 
and was apparently on the point of 1 
ing a contemptuous reply. But she checl 
it on her lips, and only sighed. If shi 
spised Sam, she did not wish to reveal t 
fact either to herself or him: 
said a little time before, she had tried m 
things, and was tired. 

“He writes to Garth, Sam Kineo, and 
saw the letter.” 

“Ts Garth such a fool as that 
letter like that to you? 
won't ! 


as she 


to s} 
Come now, t 
If you saw the letter, it be 
‘Maggie dearest,’ or ‘My sweet mistress,’ « 
something in that way—eh ?” 
“Ah!” exclaimed Madge, with 
flash in her eyes, and a slow mounting 
color up her face. She was ripe for rey 
again. A woman will endure bullying f 
more easily than coarseness. “If you ki 
how it began, you may find out what was 
it. Jack Selwyn is a better gentleman tha 
you will ever He would never hay 
said such a thing to me—and it’s false !” 
Sam instantly perceived that he had mad 
a mistake, and since he particularly wish¢ 
to hear more about the letter, he was a 
ious to retrieve it. He did not believe tha 
he had wronged Madge in principle, bu 
possibly he had done so in this special it 
stance, and he knew enough of human na 
ture to understand that an unjust suspicio! 
is never so unendurable as when it might 
just as well have been true. He therefor 
altered his tone and manner, awkwardly 


do! 


an ang! 


be. 





GAR’ 


nd did his best in the way ol apol- 
But Madge inipatiently stopped 

half-way; she felt so keenly how ill the 
ige of repentance became him to 

own 


} 
ilt 


rh, é 


1 as 


lling to listen to 1t even In I 


\ 
\¢ 


Le 
e stupid again, that’s all. ai \ 


He 


ver mind, never mind,” 


yu 


etter, not that Garth showed it me. 


’'t know I saw it.” 


Oh, I see!” whispered Sam, with a glance 


“You—eh ? 


I en? 
ve had an impulse to admit the whole 


tv significance. 


Mf 


Vad 


( 

ind own herself no less superior to 
than was this man 
But 
tendency to duplic ity was even 
for her, and the 


ct always to wear 


and tuum lay 


eum 


m she bore with so remarkably. 


itive 
too strong feminine 
cleanest 


+ 


command added its weig 
] 


t on 


found 
and read it; 
] 


pieni day ist month, 
it, without 
and after t 
said 
except Mr. Urmson was 


Tt 


, 
| its envelope, 
} hat 
OcUs, Lal 


it, because Selwyn 


+ 


t be 


got it?” said Sam, eagerly, hold- 
it his long knotty-fingered hand. “*Why 
Where is it ?” 
pocket a fold of 
a bold and 
ly spaced handwriting, and gave it to 
He read it diligently to end, 
eated the signature half aloud, coupling 


u’ve 
vou sav so before ? 
took from he1 


lve i 
written over 


paper, with 


the and 


th an abusive epithet. 
So he’s the chap that’s been tracking 
ld } 


me where ? I'd like to catch 
me some night out here in the woods. 


every 


id you show this to Golightley ?” 
You are very 


y to be so suspicious of me, Sam Kineo. 


‘No, nor to any one else. 


I chose to deceive you, I could do it with- 
it your suspecting. I didn’t want to fright- 

Uncle Golightley away, nor to let him 
But 
eX- 


yw how I knew so much about him. 
no good, nor any 
<ind you have done this morning. 


cic 
u can do me harm 
it the 


here was a pathetic sincerity 1n Madge’s 


nes: sincerity in her was pathetic, because 
much internal 
It was patheti 


sincere only 


and 
, too, that 
fellow 


the 


so stress 


ostulated 

turviness. ( 
be 
is half-breed, who deservec 
as little as he cared for it. 
ad 


Lt 


could to a like 


l compli- 


Howeve r, 


} 
il 


nt 


‘ believe her in the pres¢ instance, 
y ] 
iL 


ia fl 
masome 


was even impressed by a sense of her 
him. He got 
p with a jerk from his seat on hand- 
an box, and threw in 


T 
i 


“ve been shabby to you, my little beau- 
} 


1 


behavior toward 


+ 
{ 


he 


y himself down an 


sy reclini vosture at Madge’s feet. 


} 
Vii, 


’ said he, ‘ 
{ am! Come now, it up 
rood, eh? You don’t Sam Kineo to 
e nabbed by Jack Selwyn and his damned 


detectives, do We'll fool 


I’m sorry—by the « 


we'll make Lor 


a want 


you? ‘em yet, 


1 
1 


Madve 


come 


rang of ’em, 
Tell 


you 


ny ant 


, too. you 


t 


Just get 
talk to him, 
If he 
of the 
? Or 
nd 


gy as il 


n, and 
knows 


part 


1 
this 
m ol, d’ye 


an imterview 
coraln 

Oo you. 
best 


satis 


Mr. Sam,’ 
vh 


tion 


reyoine And it shall 


I get 
far 


inh ? So 
iny thing 
level 


OO ¢ 


rmined 


he 


what happens 


“ Marry 


ad 


vou've robbed i 


t , 
t Sé rood 


ii 
We 


wouldn in prosecut 


By the 
it oft, 


u, even SI you out 
eh? t] 


to stop 
anyway.” 
‘Wi 
inquired Madge. 
‘Ob: Fil 
somet 


} 


en do you mean 


} 
LL sé 


hi 


h 
If that 


may be 


ive his 


( ip sely : 

he hard « n 
chap that can prove a thief 

h? and by me, Madge Dan 


r ol 


wouldn't too low 


at 


} 


fi 


Too, Li 


on Is TiVals 


€ Just you st 


get the bette 


ver, and we'll em one way 


or another.” 
‘What do you think of me, Sam ?” 


abruptly 


asked 


breaking a pause. 
of fl 


lesh evel 
ryt] 
1) 


> sweetest piece 
and 
ant 
said sh 


lat 


iys heretofore 


> replied he, 
“What more do you 
I 


somewhat 


pro! 


t 2”? 


tion. 
‘Nothiz 


short 


Ww 
with 
gh. In 

been 


og, suppose e, a 


metalil l 


and 


} 
I 


deed, her beauty had alw 
her chief boast, and it would have been un- 
abl ti 
othe1 
beautiful 


difterent 


et admiration based 
ded her 
and if she craved a 

she should 


man, and consist- 


reasor yle in her to co. 


grounds al as a 


of flesh, 
of 


on 


ple ce 
sort have 


iferent 


sought it from a di 


e i 


different kind of philosophy. 
*s, she liked 
than the de- 


Pei 
the 
siring. 
“T mean,” she said again, “‘ you don’t seem 
ik I'd stop at th 
| wanted 


I 


i 


1 
ike peopie ury 
ot 


realization less 


to thir ing matte 


what, 


any , ho 


t 
{ 


ling, OTF 
But I’ve 


I 


if © gain something 


to he 


gain somethi 


ry 


even ne. 


» you 


never done any thing ve wicked, and 


" less 


don’t See why IL ever should ” 
Sam ducked his head in 
‘You look innocent enough 

the part of you, Madge 

Danver. You love deviltry 


cachin- 
and 


noise 
nation. 
wickedest 


I know 


that’s 


you. 











Sake, 


ind you can’t keep 
rhat’s what started you 


o run away with me ten years ago, and 
hat’s what kept you hankering after me 
vel nee If I was to go to meeting next 
Sunda d confess m1 sins, you'd be cured 
fx pretty quicl Garth don’t see through 

nor Golightley either, for all he’s so 
lever I ki , and I know how to 
make you stick.” He ended with another 





Madge started up angrily. “It isn’t true,” 





she cried, excited] I like good people 
und good things best yw 

Sam had risen too, and stood in front of 
161 He t both her hands in his, and 
veered W penetrating erimace into her 

es don’t—no, you don’t—no, 
ou don’t epeated, shaking his head 
low] wd s iv with covered teeth. 

POPULAR EXPOSITION OF 


PART I ABOUT \ME AND THE COMBUS- 


TION OF SUBSTANCES. 
GNITION, as we have seen in Part L., is 
] the mission of vht by the mere accu- 
mulation of heat in bodies; it involves no 
‘ il changes in them. Combustion is 
ittended by the wasting away or disappear- 
unce of a portion of the burning substance. 


light 


rhe ot 


ustion of various bodies is, of all chem- 


production and heat by the 
comb 


cal processes, that which ministers most to 





the comfort and well-being of man. One 
would suppose that, of a phenomenon on 
vyhich so much of our pe rsonal and social 
happi depends, and which must have 
been \ nessed by every one, all the partic- 
ulars ought to have been long ago known. 
Among scientit me its importance has 
been universally recognized. The earlier 


, such as those of Stahl 


of 


theories of chemistry 
and L 


combustion. 


ivoisier, essentially theories 


are 


little 
recently, 


Some chem- 


It is nevertheless remarkable how 


1 


positive K l 


nowledge, ut quite 
bject. 
hat the light emitted by flames 
ti others, regard- 

ng light and heat as material bodies which 
united with 
derable substances, supposed that they are 
hemical In 

this confusion of opinions a multitude of in- 
questions present themselves. It 
that different substances, when 
t rays of different colors. Thus 
ns blue, wax yellow; and the 
pyrotechnist prides himself on the produc- 
tion and skillful combination of all kinds 
of tints. What are the chemical conditions 
that determine these singular differences ? 





was possessed on this su 
ists thought t] 


s due to ele¢ ic discharges; 


can be incorporated o1 pon- 


disengaged as changes go on. 


teresting 


s know1 


burning, em 
sulphur bur 


How is it that, by changing the conditions 
of combustion, we can vary the nature of 
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“No use, Madge my dear; you should ha, 
said that before that picnic day that 
and I and Garth went to. Too late no 
eh? The devil’s got you—better give 
him.” 


She flushed, and tears started to he r ¢ 


then she grew pale, and smiled. Shy 
Sam exchanged a peculiar glance. Het] 
his arm round her waist, and, befor 


could prevent him, had kissed her, not 


erently, upon the mouth—kissed thos 
which, alas! 
before. 

She partly freed herself from him, 
the same moment 


were poisoned now, i 


they both, by a cor 
impulse, looked toward the opening ot 
wigwam. There appeared the grotesque 


age of Nikomis, swarthy and framed in « 
but her black eyes seemed to 


ness; 


approval of the event which had taken p 


EXPERIMENTS 
the light? We turn the flame 
candle by means of a blow-pipe, and 
Why does it shine 


aside 


blue cone appears. 
a blue light ? 

Such inquiries might be multiplied \ 
out end; but a little 
that their various answers depend on 
determination of a much more general pr 


consideration s 


lem, viz., Can any connection be traced 
tween the chemical nature of a substai 
or the conditions under which it burns, 
the nature of the light it emits? Betvy 
1844 and 1848 I made many experim 
elucidate this subject, publishing severa 
them in the beginning of the latter 

They bear a significant relation to what 





since been designated spectrum analysis 
Already two important circumstances 
relation to the nature of flames had 
made known—first, all common tlames ai 
incandescent shells, the interior of whi s 
light they emit depe 
of so 


dark; second, the 
the temporary 
particles of carbon. 
The true theory of combustion, whateve! 
it may prove to be, is necessarily one of t 


fundamental theories of chemistry. This 


on disengagement 


subject is, therefore, not only interesting 
a popular sense, but of great importanc 
its scientific connections. 


I shall now describe some experiments 
made with a view of determining the sti 
ture of an ordinary candle, lamp, or gas 
flame, and also of flames burning under va- 
rious disturbed conditions, as, for instance 
when air is introduced into their interiors. 
From this examination it will appear that 
an ordinary flame consists of a succession 
of luminous shells covering a dark nucleus 
or interior, the shells emitting differently 
colored rays, the innermost being red, the 
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termost violet, and the intermediate ones 
rhis, 


he order of their refrangibili 
flame, is veiled over by an exterior 


1é8. 


true 


pe consisting of the produc ts of com- 
_and tinted with a faint monoch 


ro- 


tic yellow by sodium, compounds of which 


ilways present in the atmospheric air 
» burning material. 

1e ready comprehension of the facts 

stated, it is useful to recall what was 

d in the previous paper, viz., that an) 

substance F. begi 

light, the least refrangible or re 

ng the first that appears, and in s 


raised to 977 


1cces- 


is the temperature increases, orange, 
and at ler eth 
olet or most refrangible ray. If these 


of course produce 


ol 


indigo, 


green, blue, 
ts be superposed, they 
te light At a 
F. all the colors are 
Chen I shall turn to an investigation 
which the heat light 
This In- 
pro- 
which in 
] 


Oo! na 


temperature about 


present. 


from or 


sources 


3 set free has been 


es a consideration mode ot 


m * combustible t ial, 
s is, either directly 
lished by plants. It will 1] 
v fla 


was obtained from 


rectly, 


1} found 
the force emitted by 


of radiant energy 


sun. 


The instrumental arrangement I resorted 


for the determination of the structure 


thus deser 


i flame may be bed: The rays 
flame of which the 
made passed through 
thirtieth of an 


in a metallic screen, 


examination was 
a horizontal slit 
inch 
and were rece ved 
et on a flint- 
ss prism, the axis of which was parallel 


inch wide and one 


distance of six or e cht te 
After passing th 
a telesco} 


he slit. rism, they 


tered 


rometer and parallel wires 


divided 
its 
e. Through this telescope the resulting 
In this f 


scope no collimating lens was used. 


evye- 


trum was viewed. rm of spec- 
I 


» the flame of 


screen With a 


In Fig. 1, a is the 


vhich is to be examined, b the 


horizontal slit, ec the prism, dd the telescope. 
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kind 


If it be the 
that 
stand we 


lamp of any 
is to be examin 9 Ising a 

] lower it, and 
ts 


thus al Vi il ent cont elemen 


ipper parts at 
zontal, we 
of the 


course, 


I took from 
thracite coal 


to 


present 


t 


When th from the 
fire,and was bur . t ‘ on 
through 


rays of the 


look- 
Ing lored 
er order. 

the slit a be 

mirror, 80 

with fixed 

burning at 


it 


body yield 
tion going on, an 
increases as the chei 
might, perhaps, be « 
of experiment 


L stre 





son that part 


whicl 


appointed, for, in combustion 
} 


being increased, the ictually ex 


I there 


tinguished by the jet 
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fore replaced the anthracite with a flat piece 
of well-burned charcoal, kindled at the por- 
tion opposite the slit, and throwing a stream 
of oxygen on this part, the combustion was 


greatly increased. A spectrum rivaling 
that of the sunbeam in brilliancy was pro- 
duced, all the colors from the extreme red 


to the extreme violet being present. 

On shutting off the supply of oxygen, the 
combustion, of course, declined, and while 
this was going on, the violet, the indigo, the 
blue, the green, etc., faded away in succes- 
sion. By merely turning the gas on or off, 
the original colors could be re-established 
or made to decline. It was very interesting 
to see with what regularity, as the chemic- 
al action became more intense, the more re- 
frangible colors were developed, and how, 
as it declined, they disappeared in due suc- 
cession. 

All common flames, as is well known, con- 
sist of a thin shell of ignited matter, the 
interior being dark, the combustion taking 
effect on those points only which are in con- 
tact with the air. From the circumstances 
under which the air is usually supplied, this 
ignited shell can not be a mere mathemat- 
ical superficies, but must have a sensible 
thickness. If we imagine it to consist of a 
series of cone-like strata, it is obvious that 
the phenomena of combustion are different 
in each. The outer stratum is in contact 
with the air, and there the combustion is 
most perfect; but by reason of the rapid 
diffusion of gases into one another, currents, 
and other such causes, the atmospheric air 
must necessarily pervade the burning shell 
to a certain depth, and in the successive 
strata, as we advance inward, the activity 
of the burning must decline. On the exte- 


rior stratum oxygen is in excess, at the in- 


terior the combustible vapor, and between 
these limits there must be an admixture of 
the two, which differs at different depths. 
Admitting the results of the foregoing ex- 
periments with anthracite coal and char- 
coal to be true, viz., that as the combustion 
is more active, rays of a higher degree of 
refrangibility are evolved, it follows that 
each point of the superficies of such a flame 
must yield all the colors of the spectrum, 
the violet coming from the outer strata, the 
yellow from the intermediate, the red from 
those within. If we could isolate an ele- 
mentary horizontal section of such a flame, 
it should exhibit the appearance of a rain- 
bow ring, and when those compound rays 
are received on the face of a prism, the con- 
stituent colors are parted out by reason of 
their different refrangibility, and the eye is 
thus made sensible of their actual exist- 


ence, 


In Fig.2 we have such a section of a 
flame, the central region, a, being dark; sur- 
rounding it there is a ring, r, emitting red 
light, and in succession other rings that are 





Fig. 2. 


orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, the out- 
ermost one, vv, being violet. 

When thus by the aid of a prism we ana 
lyze the light coming from any portion of 
the superticies of a flame, we in effect dis 
sect out in a convenient manner and 
range together side by side rays that hay 
come from different strata of the burni; 
shell. These, without the prism, would hay 
pursued the same normal path, and produce: 
a commixed effect as white light on the ey: 
but with it are separated transversely, a 
each becomes perceptible. 


at- 


It is immaterial whether we impute t¢] 
light emitted by an ordinary flame to 
liberation of solid particles of carbon in 
ignited condition, and becoming hotter and 
hotter as they pass outwardly toward 
surface, or consider these particles to be 
a state of combustion. The experiments of 
an ignited wire in one case, and of char 
in presence of oxygen in the other, lead t 
the same explanation. We are not to sup 
pose that it is simply a gas which is burn 
ing; we are examining the light emitted 
an incandescent solid—the carbon particles 
that for the moment are set free. 

This explanation, that the luminosity of 
a flame is due to the temporary extricatio1 


of solid carbon, was given by Sir H. Davy 
It has been called in question by Frankland 
Experiments and criticisnis have since b« 
offered by Deville, Knapp, Stein, Blockmam 
and others, but Davy’s theory still remains 
substantially unaffected. This is the con 
clusion to which Heumann has come in hi 
recently published researches on luminou 
flames (1876). 

It might be supposed that in the familia 
instance of an oil lamp, if we put any check 
on the supply of the air, and thereby chee! 
the intensity of the combustion, we ought 
to produce a flame emitting rays of light 
the refrangibility of which becomes less and 
less, and which, from their being originally 
white, should pass through various shade: 
of orange, and end in a dull red. This to a 
certain extent is the case. 
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X 


It now becomes a curious subject to de-| The effect of a blow-pipe is to produce WY, 
x- \ 


ermine what takes place when an ordinary | double stratum of blue light, one being e . 


» ig disturbed by the introduction of air | ternal, the other internal; also two strata 
ts interior. When a blow-pipe jet is! of green, one again external, the other in- 


to 1 


ywn through the tlame of an oil lamp, | ternal, and the escaping products of com- 


( n 


tion, steam and carbonie acid, mingled 


sharp blue cone which forms indicates, | bus 
he prin iples here set forth, that the) with atmospheric air, constitute the oxidiz- 
ibustion is much more active. But if | ing flame, which ¢ uvelopes the blue cone. 
colors of the common flame come from In the original memoir which was thus 
fferent depths, the red being the inner- | published many years ago (1848), and from 
ost, 16 18 ¢ lear that the introduction of a| which these experiments are extrac ted, I 
et of air by a blow-pipe should make the | imputed the yellow ray, discovered subse- 
ibustion rapi { where before it was slow- quently by Swan to be due to sodium, to 
and the less refrangible colors ought to | the products of combustion. I also pub- 
destroyed. \ prismatic analysis should | lished a chart of the spectra of various 
chibit the spectrum of a blow-pipe flame | flames, co-ordinating them with a reference 
thout any red or orange. spectrum of sunlight, and arranging them 
In this examination no slit is required, as|as has since been commonly done. This 
the former experiments, for the cone it- | chart is here reproduced. ; 
self, when at a distance 
six or eight feet, 18 ABC 
row enough for the 
pose. It yielded a 
ry ¢ xtraordinary spec- 
As I anticipated, 
red rays were 
ne: not a vestige of 
her them or of the 
ve could be found. 
But the spectrum was 
ivided into five well- 
narked regions, separa- 
from one another 
y dark spaces. There 
vere five distinet im- 
ies of the blue cone: 


ne low, two green, 


Nitrate of strontian 


blue, and one violet. 
rhis experiment may 
verified without a 
elescope. On looking Fia. + 
sh a prism, set 
le of minimum devi-| On the evidence furnished by the forego- 
on, at a blow-pipe cone some six or eight | ing experiments I was led to regard a com- 
feet distant, there will be seen a spectrum} mon flame as consisting of a shell of ig- 
of that part of the flame which does not} nited matter in which combustion is going 
oin in the production of the blue cone. It! on with different degrees of rapidity at dif- 


orizontally at its an 


ontains, of course, all the prismatic colors. | ferent depths, being most rapid at the ex- 
it projecting from this are five colored im- | terior, where there is a more perfect contact 
izes of the cone—one yellow, two green, one | with the atmosphere, and diminishing in- 
blue, and one violet. They are entirely dis-| ward. In a horizontal section, the interior 
ict from one another, and are parted by | space consisting of unburned vapor is black; 
dark spaces. this is surrounded by a ring where the com- 
bustion is incipient, and from which red light 

| issues; then follow orange, yellow, green, 

blue, indigo, and violet circles in succession, 

| the production of each of these tints being 

dependent on the rapidity with which chem- 

ical action is going forward—that is, on the 

amount of oxygen present—the tints grad- 





| ually shading off into one another and form- 

ing, as I have said, a cireular rainbow. An 

eye placed on the exterior of such a flame 

Such is the effect of introducing air into | sees all the colors conjointly, and from theix 

the interior of a flame, and destroying those | general admixture arises the predominant 
strata that yield the red and orange colors. | tint. 
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An examination of the flame of a candle | manifests itself as heat and light been a, 
vertically confirms this conclusion, for the rived? Force can not be created : it ¢ 
red projects on the top of the flame, and the | spring forth spontaneously out of ni f 
1 rd the bottom. It may be said, without much erro) 
D »t the various facts here brought for- | such flame-giving compounds as we ar 
rove that chemical combinations are | considering, that they are for the me: 
ended by a rapid vibratory motion of the | compounds of carbon with hydrog: 
es of the combining bodies, which vi- regard them as such will very much 
ons become more frequent as the chem- | fy the facts we have now to present. 
iction is more intense ? Under the form of oils and fats thes 
The burning particles constituting the | bustible substances are derived direct 
nner shell of a flame are executing about | indirectly from the vegetable world; d 
four hundred billions of vibrations in one | ly, as, for instance, in the case of oli 
d; those in the middle about six hun- | indirectly, as in the case of animal « 
dred billions, and those on the exterior, in | fats. These have been collected by the I 
contact with the air, about eight hundred | mals from which we obtain them 
billions in the same time. The quality of | their vegetable food. Even fats dei 
e « tted light, as respects its color, de- | from the carnivora have been procure: 
sO frequency with which these | the herbivora, and came originally f; 
vibratio re accomplished, increases in re- | plants. 
frangibility as the violence of the chemical This brings us therefore to a consider f 
tion becomes greater. of the chemical facts connected wit ] 
The parts of all material bodies are in a | life of plants. n 
state of incessant vibration; that which we If a seed be planted in moist eart 
( perature depends on the frequency | air having access and the temperatur ‘ 
(l amplitude of these vibrations conjoint- | of a pleasant spring day, germinatior ( 
: If by any process, as by chemical agen- | course of a few hours will take place. § 
es, We increase that frequency to between | the process be conducted in total dar 
four and eight hundred billions of vibra- | as in a closet, the young plant shoots 
ons in one second, ignition or combustion | ward, pale, or at most of a faint tawn 
esults. In the case of the former of these | We can easily verify this statement b t 
{ 


cing a few turnip seeds in a flow 


inbers, the temperature is 977° F. At 
temperature, the waves propagated in | containing earth, put into a closet o1 
he ether impress the organ of vision with | er from which light has been careful 

1 red light. This also is the temperature | cluded. 

of the innermost shell of a flame. If the A sickly-looking plant thus springs fi! 
increases, the | a seed in the dark. Itis etiolated, as bot 
ists say. If we examine it carefully, 1 
ing allowance for the water it contains 
shall find that no matter how tall it may 
increased be yond 


frequency of vibration still 
nperature correspondingly rises, and the 
essively becomes orange, yellow, 
reen, blue, ete., and this condition obtains 
the suecessive strata of a flame, as we/its weight has not 
s from its interior to its exterior surface. | original weight of the seed from whi 
rhe general conclusion at which I arrived | came. It has been developing at th 
pense of the seed, the substance of 
re is @ connection between the energy | has been suffering exhaustion for its s 
hemical affinity is satisfied and | of nourishment. We can not continue this 
development in the dark indefinitely, for t) 
seed-supply is soon exhausted, and then the 


this series of experiments was that 


{ vhich ec] 
the refrangibility of the resulting light. 
And this is a direct consequence of the un- 
If all chemical changes | shoot dies. 
But if instead of exposing the seed w 

ur is the subject of our experiment to d 
tions should increase in frequency: as the | ness, we cause the germination to take plac 
in- |in the open day, a very different train of 
There is no long 


dulatory theory. 


ttended by vibratory movements of the 


be a 
ticles of the bodies engaged, those vibra- 





becomes more violent. But an 
d frequency of vibration is the same | consequences ensues. 
that immoderate extension of a sickly et 
lated stem upward, but the parts emerg 
Very soon, to 


thing as an increased refrangibility. 


Such is the structure of an ordinary flame. | into the light turn green. 

Its light is derived from particles of solid | a significant expression, they are wean 
combustible matters | from thé seed; they no longer use the 

terial collected for them in the preced 

| particles passing from a low tem- | year by the parent plant, and stor d up f 


iture to a white heat, and undergoing their use, but their leaves, expanding, t 


carbon issuing from 


th which the wick or the gas jet is fed, 





ne! 
entually complete oxidation, escaping into | green, and expose themselves to receive thi 

the atmosphere as carbonic acid gas. rays of the sun. If they be now examin 
We now encounter a question of imposing as in the previous instance, making allow 
iterest: Whence has the force which thus ance for the water they contain, it will be 
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ind that from day to day their weight is 
easing; they are living independently 
seed. They are obtaining carbon and 
irogen, the former from carbonic acid, 
i the latter from water and ammonia 
npounds existing in the air or furnished 
n the ground, 

If a seedling, germinated in darkness 
to a 


fthe 


and 
certain extent, be 
n exposed to light, provided its dark life 
s not continued too long, its etiolated as- 
will soon disappear; it turns gr 
issumes all the characters of a healthy 
t. This is in effect the natural process. 
ve bury seeds a little under the surface, 
ring them lightly with earth, the opaci- 
y of which secures the necessary darkness ; 


tted to grow 


the mould being moist, the air having 
ady access, and the temperature of the 
ison suitable, all the conditions needful 
germination—water, air, warmth, dark- 
are present. The plumule, or shoot, 
kes its way out of the obscurity into the 
eht, its reliance for nutrition on the seed 
ends, its independent life begins; it obtains 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, from the 
and saline substances and water from 
soil. 

rhe facts which we thus bring into relief, 

s necessary for the further exposition of 
the subject, are these: In the first stage of 
the life of a plant, its dark life, there is, ex- 
cluding water, a diminution in the weight; 

the second, or light life, there is an in- 
crease, due very largely to the appropria- 

m of carbon from the air. The atmos- 

heric carbonic acid has been decomposed, 

s oxygen set free and, for the most part, 
permitted to escape, its other constituent, 
carbon, now ministering to the growth of 
the plant. 

A stone trough standing in a garden re- 
ceived the waste water from a pump. There 
had accumulated on its sides a green slimy 
growth (conferva). From this growth, on 
the west side of the trough, which was re- 


ceiving the morning rays of the sun, bub- 


@; and 
1ese, as they attained a sufficient size, rose 
through the water and escaped into the air. 
This effect on the west side diminished as 
the sun passed toward the meridian, but at 
mid-day the north side of the trough was in 
full activity. As evening came on, that in 
its turn gave forth fewer bubbles, and was 
succeeded in activity by the east side. At 
first it was thought that these bubbles were 
nothing more than the gas which is dis- 
solved in all water, and analogous in com- 
position to atmospheric air, but closer exam- 
ination showed that it was oxygen, nearly 
pure. During the night no gas whatever 
was disengaged. 

Priestley, Ingenhousz, Rumford, and other 
experimenters of the last century investiga- 
ted these facts carefully. 
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bles of gas were continually formin 
+] 


The conclusions 


the last century. 
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to which they came may be thus summa- 
rized: All ordinary natural waters contain 
carbonic acid in solution; leaves or other 
green parts of plants placed in such water 
and kept in darkness exert no action upon 
it, but in the sunshine they decompose the 
carbonic acid, appropriating its carbon and 
setting its oxygen free, as gas. 


Soon, how- 
ever, the supply in the sample of water is 
exhausted, and the action even in the sun- 
It is again resumed if more 
carbonic acid be artificially dissolved in the 


light ceases. 


water; and since the air expired from the 
lungs in the act of breathing contains much 
of that gas, it is sufficient, by the aid of a 
tube, or in any other suitable manner, to con- 
duct such expired air into the water for the 
disengagement of oxygen to go on. 

The experiments of these earlier chemists 
had thus established the important fact that 
from carbonic acid, which is extensively dif- 
fused through the atmosphere and in wa- 
ter, and even in the soil, through the influ- 
The 
sunlight, then, is the force which carries into 
effect the decomposition. 

There is thus a perpetual drain on the 
supply of carbonic acid, a perpetual tend- 
ency to its diminution, and hence, for the or- 
der of nature to continue, there must be an 
incessant supply. The source of that sup- 
ply was very strikingly indicated by some 
of Priestley’s experiments. Having render- 
ed a quantity of air thoroughly noxious by 
mice breathing and dying in it, he divided 
it into two receivers inverted in water, in- 
troducin 


ence of sunlight, oxygen is obtained. 


g¢ a few green leaves into one, and 
keeping the other receiver unaltered; the 
former was placed in light, the latter in 
darkness. After a certain time he found 
that the air in the former had become re- 
spirable, for a mouse lived very well in it, 
but that in the latter was still noxious, for 
a mouse died the moment it was put into it. 
To Priestley chiefly, though he was aided 
by other investigators, we must refer the 
honor of one of the greatest discoveries of 
It was this, that the two 
great kingdoms of nature, the animal and 
the vegetable, stand at once in antagonism 
and alliance. What is done by the one is 
undone by the other. Each is absolutely es- 
sential to the existence of the other. There 
is a never-ending cycle through which ma- 
terial atoms run. Now they are in the at- 
mosphere, then they are parts of plants, then 
they are transferred to animals, and by them 
they are conducted back to the atmosphere, 
to run through the same circle of changes 
again. The sunlight supplies the force that 
carries them through these revolutions, 
Previously to 1834 I had turned my atten- 
tion to this interesting subject. It had 
been asserted by Rumford that many other 
substances besides the leaves of plants 
would evolve oxygen He specified 


are 
gas. 








: 


oe arert 
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raw silk and cotton fibres. My investiga- | 


tion commenced by an examination of this 
assertion. I soon found that two totally 
distinct things had been confounded. Or- 


dinary water contains, as has been said, car- | 


bonic acid in solution, but it also necessarily 


contains the ingredients of atmospheric air. | 
To this, for the sake of distinctness, the per- | 
haps incorrect designation of water-gas may | 
be given. Since oxygen is very much more | 


soluble than nitrogen, this dissolved gas 
differs in composition from atmospheric air. 
It is relatively richer in oxygen. 

I very soon found, on exposing raw silk, 
spun glass, and other such fibres, immersed 
in water, to the sun, that Rumford’s asser- 
tion was correct—gas bubbles were set free ; 
but his inference was incorrect—the gas did 
not come from decomposed carbonic acid ; it 
was merely the water-gas of the water. I 
was thus able to separate the true from 
the false portion of the experiment. And 
though I thus dispose of the subject in a 
few words, it is perhaps due to the labor 
that was expended to say that it cost sev- 
eral weeks of uninterrupted work and many 
scores of analyses before I felt absolutely 
certain that this was the indisputable inter- 
pretation of Rumford’s experiments. 

Now as a guide to a correct exposition of 
the experiments that I have to relate, it 
must be borne in mind that the assumption 
of a green color by a germinating plant and 
the decomposition of carbonic acid by it 
are identical events. Or, perhaps, to speak 
more correctly, the latter is the cause, the 
former the effect. 

At that time very incorrect views of the 
nature of the sun rays were entertained. 
It was believed that they contained three 
distinct principles, (1) heat, (2) light, (3) 
chemical or deoxidizing radiations. In com- 
mon with all other chemists I accepted this 
view, and proposed to myself to determine 
to which of these principles the decomposi- 
tion of carbonic acid and the greening of 
plant leaves are due. 

And first, to ascertain if it were the heat 
radiation, I converged by the aid of a large 
metallic mirror the dark or invisible radia- 
tions emitted by an iron stove on some leaves 
placed in water. The gas which was set 
free was nothing more than the water-gas ; 
there was no decomposition of carbonic acid. 

In Fig. 5, a is the concave mirror, b an in- 
verted tlask containing the leaves and wa- 
ter; it dips into a glass, c, also containing 
water, and receives the radiations of the 
stove, dd. 

Then I tried a similar experiment, using 
the radiations emitted by a brightly burn- 
ing wood fire. The result was ‘the same as 
the preceding, and I even pushed the exper- 
iment so far that the water became very 
hot, a portion of its carbonic acid effer- 
vesced from it, and the leaves lost their 





bright green color. Still no decomposition 
of the carbonic acid could be detected, 

At this time it was generally received 
that the essential characteristic of the more 
refrangible—the violet—rays is that they 
produce deoxidation. In accordance with 
this opinion a name—deoxidizing—had been 
given them. Now since the decomposition 
of carbonic acid is an effect of deoxida- 
tion, I was not surprised at the issue of the 
foregoing experiments, and expected to find 
that though the less refrangible radiations, 
those of heat, were inoperative, the more 
refrangible, the chemical or deoxidizing, 
would decompose carbonic acid readily. 

But some collateral experiments had 
thrown a difficulty in the way of this con- 
clusion. I had caused seeds to germinate 
in three little closets, into which, by means 
of panes of colored glass, or through troughs 
filled with colored liquids—red, yellow, and 
violet—light could respectively be admit- 
ted. I remarked with very great surpriso 
that the seeds in the red-light closet and 
those in the violet one were just as much 
etiolated as they would have been had they 
grown in darkness; those in the yellow 
closet promptly assumed a green color, and 
developed themselves as well as if growing 
under natural circumstances, 

Fig. 6 represents one of these closets; a a 
is its side of stained glass, b b the door. 





Fia. 6 
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iti imaeeeele 
But the light that comes through stained 
vlass and colored solutions is far from being 
homogeneous; it contains rays of many re- | 
frangibilities. I therefore determined to 
attempt the greening of plants and the 
decomposition of carbonic acid by their 
eaves—phenomena which, as has been said, 
equivalent—in the solar spectrum itself. 
I arranged things so as to have a hori- 
zontal solar spectrum of several inches in 
ngth, kept motionless by a heliostat. I 
had previously caused to germinate in a 
ooden box filled with earth, and of cor- 
sponding length, a crop of seeds. They 
vere etiolated or blanched, for the germi- 
tation had taken place in the dark. These 
oung plants I placed so as to receive 
the spectrum. Very soon those that were 
n the yellow space turned green, but those 
n the extreme red and extreme violet un- 
derwent no change, though the exposure 
might be kept up the whole day. 


In Fig. 7, a a is the box containing the 
germinating seeds, and placed so as to re- 
ceive the colored spaces R, O, Y, G, B, I, V— 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, vio- 
let—of the spectrum. 

Many repetitions of this experiment sat- 
isfied me that it is the yellow and adja- 
cent regions of the 
spectrum which occa- 
sion the greening of 
plants; the heat rays 
and the chemical rays 
have nothing what- 
ever to do with it. 

Next I attempted 
the decomposition of 
carbonic acid in the 
spectrum, and  sue- 
ceeded. Iread before 
the American Philo- 
sophical Society in 
Philadelphia, at its 
centennial _celebra- 
tion in 1843, an ac- 


languages. Perhaps I can not do better 
than give an extract from it here: 

“ Having, by long boiling and subsequent 
cooling, obtained water free from dissolved 
air, I saturated it with carbonic acid gas. 
Some grass leaves, the surfaces of which 
were carefully freed from any adhering bub- 
bles or films of air by having been kept be- 
neath carbonated water for three or four 
days, were provided. Seven glass tubes, 
each half an inch in diameter and six inches 
long, were filled with carbonated water, and 
in the upper part of each the same number 
of blades of grass were placed, care being 
taken to have all as nearly as could be alike. 
The tubes were inserted side by side in a 
small pneumatic trough of porcelain. It is 
to be particularly remarked that the leaves 
were of a pure green aspect as seen in the 
water; no glistening air film, such as is al- 
ways on freshly gathered leaves, nor any 
air bubbles were attached to them. 

“The little 

trough was now 

placed in such a 

position that a so- 

lar spectrum, kept 

motionless by the 

heliostat, and dis- 

persed by a flint- 

glass prism in a 

horizontal diree- 

tion, fell upon the 

tubes. By bringing 

the trough nearer 

to the prism, or 

moving it farther 

off,the different col 

ored spaces could 

be made to fall at 

pleasure on the inverted tubes. In a few 

minutes after the beginning of the experi- 

ment, the tubes on which the orange, yel- 

low, and green lights fell commenced giv- 

ing off minute gas bubbles, and in about an 

hour and a half a quantity was collected 
suflicient for accurate measurement.” 


Fic. 8 


count of this experiment. The memoir was! In Fig. 8, a a represents the trough, and 
subsequently published in several foreign | R, O, Y, etc., the tubes containing the leaves 
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and carbonated water placed so as to re- | 


ceive the spectrum, b b. 

“The gas thus collected in each tube hav- 
ing been transferred to another vessel, and 
ts quantity determined, the little trough 
with all its tubes was freely exposed to the 
sunshine. All the tubes now commenced 
actively evolving gas, which, when collected 
and measured, served to show the capacity 
of each tube for carrying on the process. 
If the leaves in one were more sluggish or 
exposed a smaller surface than the others, 
the quantity of gas evolved in that tube was 
correspondingly less. And though I could 
never get the tubes to act precisely alike, 
after a little practice I brought them suffi- 
ciently near formy purpose. Inno instance 
was this testing process of the power of each 
tube for evolving gas omitted after the ex- 
periment on the spectrum was over.” 

One of these experiments furnished the 
following results: The quantity of gas 
evolved by the yellow and green rays was 
thirty-six volumes; by the red and orange, 
twenty ; by the extreme red, one-third vol- 


by the indigo and violet, none whatever. 

This result was corroborated by causing 
the experiment to be made in tubes placed 
in the small elosets above referred to. In 
that to which yellow light came in through 
a solution of bichromate of potash, the de- 
composition of carbonic acid by leaves took 
place very actively, but in that illuminated 
by blue light transmitted through ammonia- 
sulphate of copper, the action was very 
greatly retarded, and, indeed, in some in- 
stances did not go on at all. 

The gas set free in these decompositions, 
and designated oxygen, is not that substance 
in a condition of purity; it contains varia- 
ble quantities of nitrogen. 

In addition to the special interest of 
these experiments on plant life, they had a 
very important bearing on the general prin- 
ciples of actino-chemistry. They proved 
that it is altogether incorrect to suppose 
that chemical changes are brought about by 
the more refrangible rays only. They show- 
ed that every ray has its proper chemical 
function; for instance, the violet in the de- 
composition of compounds of silver, the yel- 
low in the case of carbonic acid. And hence 
I proposed to abandon the conception of a 
tripartite division of the spectrum into heat, 
light, and chemical radiations, and to desig- 
nate radiations by their wave-lengths, or, 
better still, by their number of vibrations— 
a method now universally adopted in spec- 
trum analysis. 

By other experiments—a narrative of 
which would be too long for the present oc- 
casion—lI established this result: that for 
any ray to produce a chemical effect, it must 
be absorbed. For instance, when a ray has 
passed through a mixture of chlorine and 


hydrogen gases, and by causing th m 
unite has produced hydrochloric acid, it 
no longer produce the same effect if ma 
pass through a second portion of the s 
mixture; its acting part has been detaine, 
or absorbed by the first. So, too, the 1 
tions which have fallen on a daguerreoty; 
plate, and impressed their image upo 
have lost the quality of producing a si 
effect on a second plate that may be placed 
to receive them. Their active portion | 
been taken up or absorbed by the first. 7), 
essential preliminary of all chemical changes | 
radiation is absorption. 

But it must not be supposed that the rays 
thus absorbed are annihilated or lost. “They 
are simply held in reserve, ready to be su 
rendered again, undiminished and unimpaiy 
ed, if the conditions under which they wer 
absorbed are reversed. They may appear 
under some other form—as heat, electricity 
motion—but their absolute energy rema 
unchanged. This is a necessary conse: ¢ 
of the theory of the Conservation and Co1 


relation of Force, 
ume; by the green and blue, one-tenth; and | 


From this point of view how interesting 
is that great discovery made by Angstrii 
that an ignited gas emits the same rays 
absorbs—a discovery that explained t] 
Fraunhofer lines of the solar spectrum, : 
constituted an epoch in the history of sj. 
trum analysis. 


I have now presented the facts that 
requisite for answering the question pr 
posed on one of the foregoing pag 
“Whence has the force which manifests 
self as heat and light in a flame been d 
rived? Force can not be created; it ca 
not spring forth spontaneously out of not! 
ing.” 

The answer is, it came from THE SUN. 

Under the influence of his rays the grow- 
ing plant decomposed carbonic acid obtain- 
ed from the atmosphere, appropriating its 
carbon and setting its oxygen free. To ac- 
complish this decomposition, this appropri- 
ation, it was necessary that a portion of the 
energy contained in those rays should be 
absorbed. Associated with this, the carbon 
could now form part of the plant, and, in- 
deed, constituted the solid basis of which it 
Was composed. 

But the force thus associated with the 
carbon atoms was not annihilated; it was 
only concealed: through countless ages it 
might remain in this latent state, ready at 
any moment to come forth. All that is req- 


uisite ‘is to oxidize the carbon, to turn it 
|into carbonic acid, and the associated en- 


ergy, under the form of heat and light, is 
set free. 

When we read by gas or by the rays of a 
petroleum lamp, the light we use was de- 
rived from the sun perhaps millions of years 
ago. The plants of those ancient days, act- 
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ing, as plants do now, under the influence | 
of sunshine, separated carbon from the car- 
honie acid of the atmosphere by associating 
with the radiant energy they had absorb- 
_and this remained for an indetinite time 
closed, as it were, in the now combustible 
material, ready to be disengaged as soon as | 
the reverse action, oxidation, takes place, re- | 
turning then to commingle as heat with the 
ctive forces of the world. 
Much of what has here been said applies 
hydrogen as well as to carbon. 


| 


Hydrogen 
; derived, under similar conditions, from the 
When | 
its oxidation recurs, it delivers up, under the 
form of heat, the energy it had absorbed. 
As, however, Lam here speaking of the source 
of light in flames, in which carbon takes the | 
leading and hydrogen only 


Get 


omposition of water or ammonia. 


an indirect or | 
subordinate part, it is not necessary to trace 

1 further detail the action of the latter ele- 
ment. 

A very interesting illustration of the prin- 
ciples here under consideration occurs in the 
case of the decomposition of water by an 
electric current. The constituents of the 
water, hydrogen and oxygen, are set free in 
the gaseous form. But for them to assume 
that form, they must be furnished with calor- 

of elasticity. The current supplies them | 
with this, and, indeed, the decomposition ean 
only go on at the rate which is regulated by 
that supply. The heat they have thus as- 
sumed remains insensible in them, impart- 
ing to them their elastic or gaseous condi- 
tion, until they are caused to reunite and} 
re-form water, when it is at once given up. | 
The part that is played by that portion of | 
the electric current which is thus transform- 
ed into heat—and furnishing their calorie of | 
elasticity to the evolving gases is absolute- 
ly essential to the decomposition—has been 
hitherto too much overlooked by chemists. 

Nature thus furnishes us in the instance 
we have been considering in this paper a 
striking illustration of the transmigration 
of matter and of force. Plants obtain car- 
bon from the atmosphere ; it constitutes the 
basis of their combustible portions. Sooner 
or later it suffers oxidation, turns back into 
the condition of carbonic acid, and is dif- 
fused again into the atmosphere. There is a 
never-ending series of cycles through which 
it runs: now it is in the air, now a part of 
a plant, now back again in the air. And 
the same is true as regards the energy with 
which it was associated. Derived from the 
sunbeam, it lay hidden in the plant, await- 
ing re-oxidation; then it was delivered, es- 
caping under the form of heat or light, and 
remingling with the universal cosmic force 
from which it had been of old derived by 
the sun, or from which, perhaps more cor- 
rectly speaking, the sun himself was de- 
rived, for he is the issue of nébular conden- 
sation. 


| through the process of ‘respiration. 


I can not close this paper without making 
retereuce to a point of surpassing interest. 
What goes on in the case of a flame, goes on 
in the case of an animal. Either from other 
animals or from plants, combustible materi- 
al is obtained and used as food. Directly or 
indirectly it undergoes oxidation in the sys- 
tem, brought about by the air introduced 
Speak- 
ing in a general manner, though there are 


| many intermediate products, the issue of this 


chemical action is the evolution of carbonic 
acid, ammonia, water, which pass into a com- 
mon receptacle, the atmosphere. Thence 
their ingredients are taken by plants, and, 
under the agency of the sunlight, combusti- 
ble material 


food—is re-formed. The same 


| particle is, therefore, now in the air, now in 


the plant, now in the animal, now back 
i the air. 
transmigration. 
But in the case of an animal the oxidation 
may not be so sudden, so complete, as it is 
in the case of a flame. It may, and indeed 
generally does, go on stage by stage, step by 
step, partial oxidations occurring. It is thus 
that, from one original hydrocarbon, a long 


It suffers a perpetual 


| catalogue of fatty and oily substances may 
| arise; the inevitable issue, however, is to- 


tal oxidation. As the partial degradations 
go on, in corresponding degrees the latent 
energy or force is set free. It may assume 
any correlated form as muscular motion ; or, 


as heat, it may give warmth to the body ; 


in certain fishes, as the gymnotus, it may 


turn into an electfical or nerve current; in 
certain insects, such as the fire-fly, into light. 

As a cataract is only a form which any 
river may assuine if it comes to a precipi- 
tous descent-—a form which, though it may 
be outwardly unchanging, is interiorly nev- 
er for two successive moments the same, for 
it is perpetually fed from above and is wast- 


ing away below—so the flame of a lamp is 


only a form, the aspect of which is deter- 


mined by its environment. The changes it 


| is undergoing issue in the liberation, the es- 


cape, of force, chiefly under the aspect of 
light and heat. Its life is very transitory. 
It dies out as soon as the oil that fed it is 
exhausted. We blow upon it, and it passes 
into nonentity. 

And so, too, with an animal, the appear- 
ance of identity it presents is altogether de- 
ceptive. At no two successive moments are 
its parts the same. In a very short time all 
the old have been removed, and new ones 
have taken their places. The force that it 
derived from its food has been manifested 
in various ways, such as muscular motion or 
heat. But the material particles have not 
been destroyed; they have merely gone back 
into the atmosphere, and will be used by na- 
ture for the fabrication of other plant and 
animal forms over and over again. And so, 
too, the energy they have displayed, it has 
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not ceased to exist; the heat, for instance, | thoughts of abounding interest which + 


Ai } A 
that once vivified them has merely mingled | facts here considered suggest, especially jf 
with that of the outer world, and is ready | they be viewed by the light of the ny 

to discharge its special functions again and | theory of the conservation and correla; 


again. In the world there is thus an un-| of force. The analogy between the { 


ceasing transmigration of matter, an unceas- of a lamp and human life has long b 
ing transmigration of force. | favorite idea in poetry; not unfrequent 
it gives force to some of our most beautify) 
[ have now finished what I proposed to | hymns and noblest religious composit 
say about flame and the combustion of sub- | In the more severe domain of science it | 
stances—not but that there are many other | none of its interest. 


VITTORIA COLONNA. 
Vittoria Colonna, on the death of her husband, the Marchese di Pescara, retired to her castle 
Iuarim:), and there wrote the ode upon his death which gained her the title of Divine.) 


at Is 


ONCE more, once more, Inarimé, 
I see thy purple hills!—once more 
I hear the billows of the bay 
Wash the white pebbles on thy shore! 


High o’er the sea-surge and the sands, 
Like a great galleon wrecked and cast 
Ashore by storms, thy castle stands, 
A mouldering landmark of the Past. 


Upon its terrace-walk I sce 
A phantom gliding to and fro; 
It is Colonna—it is she 


Who lived and loved so long ago. 
: Pescara’s beautiful young wife, 
! The type of perfect womanhood, 


Whose life was love, the life of life, 
That time and change and death withstood. 


Fa te BS 


For death, that breaks the marriage band 
In others, only closer pressed 

The wedding ring upon her hand, 
And closer locked and barred her breast. 


She knew the life-long martyrdom, 
The weariness, the endless pain 

Of waiting for some one to come 
Who nevermore would come again. 


The shadows of the chestnut-trees, 
The odor of the orange blooms, 

The song of birds, and, more than these, 
The silence of deserted rooms; 


The respiration of the sea, 
The soft caresses of the air, 

All things in nature seemed to be 
But ministers of her despair; 


Till the o’erburdened heart, so long 
Imprisoned in itself, found vent 
And voice in one impassioned song 

Of inconsolable lament. 





Then as the sun, though hidden from sight, 
Transmutes to gold the leaden mist, 

Her life was interfused with light, 
From realms that, though unseen, exist. 


Inarimé! Inarimé! 
Thy castle on the crags above 
In dust shall crumble and decay, 
But not the memory of her love. 





EREMA; OR, MY FATHER’S SIN. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


BETSY BOWEN. 


Wayte, and Shovelin. But I begged him to 
allow me just one minute while I spoke to 
the servant-maid alone. Then I showed her 


q° far, then, there was nobody found to a sovereign, at which she opened her mouth 
\ 


go into my case, and to think with me, 
nd to give me friendly countenance, with | 


the exception of Firm Gundry. And I fear- 
ed that he tried to think with me because 
of his faithful and manly love, more than 
from balance of evidence. The Sawyer, of 


course, held my father guiltless, through his | 


own fidelity and simple ways; but he could 
not enter into my set thought of a stern 


duty laid upon me, because to his mind the | 


opinion of the world mattered nothing so 
jong as a man did aright. For wisdom like 
this, if wisdom it is, I was a great deal too 
voung and ardent; and to me fair fame was 
of almost equal value with clear conscience, 
And therefore, wise or foolish, rich or poor, 
beloved or unloved, I must be listless about 


establish truth and justice, 

However, I did my best to be neither un- 
crateful nor stupidly obstinate, and, begin- 
and more to allow for honest 


hing more 


though hateful opinions, I yielded to dear 
Mrs. Hockin’s wish that I should not do any 

g out of keeping with English ideas and 
habits. In a word, I accepted the Major’s 


thin 
kind offer to see me quite safe in good hands 
in London, or else bring me straightway 
And I took only just things 
enough for a day or two, meaning to come 
back by the end of the week. And I kissed 
Mrs. Hockin just enough for that. 


back again. 


It would not be a new thing for me to} 
say that “we never know what is going to | 
or stale, it was true | 


but, new 
enough, as old common sayings of common- 


happen ;” 





in more ways than one, for she told me that 
“though she had faithfully promised to say 
nothing about it, because of a dreadful quar- 
rel between her, mistress and Mrs. Strouss 


| that was now, and a jealousy between them 


that was quite beyond belief, she could not 
refuse such a nice young lady, if I would 
promise faithfully not to tell.” This prom- 
ise I gave with fidelity, and returning to the 
cabman, directed him to drive not to Messrs. 
Shovelin, Wayte, and Shovelin just yet, but 
to No. 17 European Square, St. Katharine’s. 
From a maze of streets and rugged cor- 
ners, and ins and outs nearly as crooked as 
those of a narrow human nature, we turned 


|} at last into European Square, which was no 
| square at all, but an oblong opening pitched 
other things, and restless in all, until I should | 


with rough granite, and distinguished with 
a pump. There were great thoroughfares 
within a hundred yards, but the place it- 
self seemed unnaturally quiet upon turning 
suddenly into it, only murmurous with dis- 
tant London din, as the spires of a shell 
hold the heavings of the sea. After driv- 
ing three or four times round the pump, for 
the were numbered anyhow, we 
found No. 17, and I jumped out. 

“ Now don’t be in such a fierce hurry, Miss 
Wood,” cried the Major, who was now a lit- 
tle crusty; “English ladies allow themselves 
to be handed out, without hurrying the gen- 
tlemen who have the honor.” 

“But I wanted to save you the honor,” I 
said. “I will come back immediately, if 
you will kindly wait.” And with this I ran 


houses 


|up the old steps, and rang and knocked, 


sense (though spurned when not wanted) 
show themselves. At first, indeed, it seem- | 
ed as if I were come for nothing, at least as 
concerned what I thought the chief busi- 
ness of my journey. The Major had wished 
to go first to the bank, and appeared to | 
think nothing of any thing else; but I, on 
the other hand, did not want him there, | 
preferring to keep him out of my money | 


while several bearded faces came and gazed 
through dingy windows. 

“Can I see Mrs. Strouss?” I asked, when 
| @ queer old man in faded brown livery came 
to the door with a candle in his hand, though 
the sun was shining. 

“T am the Meesther Strouss; when you 
see me, you behold the good Meeses Strouss 


| also.” 


matters, and so he was obliged to let me | 


have my way. 
I always am sorry when I have been per- 


verse, and it seemed to serve me right for | 


willfulness when no Betsy Bowen could be 
discovered either at the place which we 
tried first, or that to which we were sent 
thence. Major Hockin looked at me till I 
could have cried, as much as to hint that 
the whole of my story was all of a piece, all 
a wild-goose chase. And being more curi- 
ous than ever now to go to the bank and ran- 
sack, he actually called ont to the cabman 
to drive without delay to Messrs. Shovelin, 


“Thank you, but that will not do,” I re- 
plied; “my business is with Mrs. Strouss 

| alone.” 

He did not seem to like this at first sight, 
but politely put the chain-bolt on the door 
while he retired to take advice; and the 

Major looked out ef the cab and laughed. 

“You had better come back while you 
| can,” he said, “though they seem in no hur- 
ry to swallow you.” 

This was intended to vex me, and I did 
|not even turn my head to him. The house 
|looked very respectable, and there were 
| railings to the area. 








ae 





“ro 


“The house is very respectable,” con- 
tinued Major Hockin, who always seemed 


. . . | 
to know what I was thinking of, and now | 


in his quick manner ran up the steps; “just 
look, the scraper is clean. You never see 
that, or at least not often, except with re- 
spectable people, Erema.” 

“Pray what would my seraper be? and 
who is Erema?” cried a strong, clear voice, 
as the chain of the door was set free, and a 
stout, tall woman with a flush in her cheeks 
confronted us. “I never knew more than 
one Erema— Good mercy!” 

My eyes met hers, and she turned as pale 


as death, and fell back into a lobby chair. | 
She knew me by my likeness to my father, | 
falling on the memories started by my name; | 


and strong as she was, the surprise over- 
came her, at the sound of which up rushed 
the small Herr Strouss. 

“ Vhat are you doing dere, all of you? vhat 


have you enterprised with my frau? Ex-| 


plain, Vilhelmina, or I call de policemans, 
vhat I should say de peelers.” 

“Stop!” cried the Major, and he stopped 
at once, not for the word, which would have 
had no power, although I knew nothing 
about it then, but because he had received 
a sign which assured him that here was a 
brother Mason. In a moment the infuriated 
husband vanished into the rational and do- 
cile brother. 

“Ladies and gentlemans, valk in, if you 
please,” he said, to my great astonishment; 
“ Vilhelmina and my good self make you 
velcome to our poor house. Vilhelmina, 
arise and say so.” 

“Go to the back kitchen, Hans,” replied 
Wilhelmina, whose name was “ Betsy,” “ and 
don’t come out until I tell you. You will 
find work to do there, and remember to 
pump up. I wish to hear things that you 
are not to hear, mind you. Shut yourself 
in, and if you soap the door to deceive me, I 
shall know it.” 

“ Vere goot, vere goot,” said the philosoph- 
ical German; “I never meddle with noth- 
ing, Vilhelmina, no more than vhat I do for 
de money and de house.” 

Betsy, however, was not quite so sure of 
that. With no more ceremony she locked 
him in, and then came back to us, who could 
not make things out. 

“My husband is the bravest of the brave, 
she told us, while she put down his key on 
the table; “and a nobler man never lived; I 
am sure of that. But every one of them for- 
eigners—excuse me, Sir, you are an English- 
man?” 

“Tam,” replied the Major, pulling up his 
little whiskers ; “I am so, madam, and noth- 
ing you can say will in any way hurt my 
feelings. I am above nationalities.” 

“Just so, Sir. Then you will feel with 
me when I say that they foreigners is dread- 
ful. Oh, the day that I ever married one of 
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|’em—but there, I ought to be ashamed of 
myself, and my lord’s daughter facing mn: 

“Do you know me?” I asked, with 
| color in my face, and my eyes, I dare » 
| glistening. ‘Are you sure that you | 
| me ? And then please to tell me how,’ 

As I spoke I was taking off the close si] 
| bonnet which I had worn for travelling, and 
my hair, having caught in a pin, fell round 
| me, and before I could put it up, or even 
| think of it, I lay in the great arms of Betsy 
Bowen, as I used to lie when I was a little 
| baby, and when my father was in his own 
| land, with a home and wife and seven little 
ones. And to think of this made me keep 
her company in crying, and it was some time 
before we did any thing else. 
| Well, well,” replied the Major, who de- 

tested scenes, except when he had made 
ithem; “I shall be off. You are in good 
| hands; and the cabman pulled ont his watch 
when we stopped. So did I. But he is sure 
| to beat me. They draw the minute hand on 
| with a magnet, I am told, while the watch 

hangs on their badge, and they can swear 
| they never opened it. Wonderful age, very 
| wonderful age, since the time when you and 
| | were young, ma’am.” 
| “Yes, Sir; to be sure, Sir!” Mrs. Stronss re- 
| plied, as she wiped her eyes to speak of 
| things; “but the most wonderfulest of all 
things, don’t you think, is the going of the 
time, Sir? No cabby can make it go faster 
while he waits, or slower while he is a-driy- 
ing, than the minds inside of us manage it. 
Why, Sir, it were only like yesterday that 
| this here tall, elegant, royal young lady was 
| a-lying on my breast, and what a hand she 
; was to kick! And I said that her hair was 
| sure to grow like this. If I was to tell you 
| only half what comes across me—” 

“Tf you did, ma’am, the cabman would 
make his fortune, and I should lose mine, 
which is more than I can afford, Erema, 
after dinner I shall look you up. I know a 
good woman when I see her, Mrs. Strouss, 
which does not happen every day. I can 
trust Miss Castlewood with you. Good-by, 
| good-by for the present.” 
| It was the first time he had ever called 
|me by my proper name, and that made me 
| all the more pleased with it. 

“You see, Sir, why I were obliged to lock 
| him in,” cried the “ good woman,” following 
to the door, to clear every blur from her vir- 
| tues; “for his own sake I done it, for I felt 
|my ery a-coming, and to see me ery—Lord 
| bless you, the effect upon him is to call out 
| for a walking-stick and a pint of beer.” 
| “All right, ma’am, all right!” the Major 
| answered, in a tone which appeared to me 
unfeeling. “Cabman, are you asleep there? 
Bring the lady’s bag this moment.” 

As the cab disappeared without my even 
knowing where to find that good protector 
again in this vast maze of millions, I could 


I 














t help letting a little eold fear encroach 

, the warmth of my outburst. I had heard 

, much in America of the dark, subtle places 
of London, and the wicked things that hap- 

n all along the Thames, discovered or in- 

nted by great writers of their own, that 

e neighborhood of the docks and the 
thought of rats (to which I could never grow 

istomed) made me look with a flash per- 
ys of doubt at my new old friend. 

“You are not sure of me, Miss Erema,” 
said Mrs. Strouss, without taking offense. 

After all that has happened, who can blame 
ton you? But your father was not so sus- 
picious, miss. It might have been better for 
him if he had—according, leastways, to my 
belief, which a team of wild horses will ney- 
er drag out.” 

“Oh, only let me hear you talk of that!” 
I exclaimed, forgetting all other things. 

You know more about it than any body I 
have ever met with, except my own father, 
who would never tell a word.” 

“ And quite right he was, miss, according 
to his views. But come to my little room, 
unless you are afraid. I can tell you some 
things that your father never knew.” 

“Afraid! do you think I am a baby still? 
But I can not bear that Mr. Strouss should 
be locked up on my account.” 

“Then heshall come out,” said Mrs. Strouss, 
looking at me very pleasantly. “That was 
just like your father, Miss Erema. But I 
fall into the foreign ways, being so much 
with the foreigners.” Whether she thought 
it the custom among “ foreigners” for wives 
to lock their husbands in back kitchens was 
more than she ever took the trouble to ex- 
plain. But she walked away, in her stout, 
firm manner, and presently returned with 
Mr. Strouss, who seemed to be quite con- 
tented, and made me a bow with a very 
placid smile. 

“He is harmless; his ideas are most grand 
and good,” his wife explained to me, with 
anodathim. “But I could not have you 
in with the gentleman, Hans. He always 
makes mistakes with the gentlemen, miss, 
but with the ladies he behaves quite well.” 

“Yes, yes, with the ladies I am nearly al- 
ways goot,” Herr Strouss replied, with diffi- 
dence. “The ladies comprehend me right, 
all right, because I am so habitual with my 
wife. But the gentlemans in London have 
no comprehension of me.” 

“Then the loss is on their side,” I answer- 
ed, with a smile ; and he said, “ Yes, yes, they 
lose vere much by me.” 


en 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
BETSY’S TALE. 


Now I scarcely know whether it would 
be more clear to put into narrative what I 
heard from Betsy Bowen, now Wilhelmina 
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Strouss, or to let her tell the whole in her 
own words, exactly as she herself told it 
then to me. The story was so dark and 
sad—or at least to myself it so appeared— 
that even the little breaks and turns of 
lighter thought or livelier manner, which 
could scarcely fail to vary now and then 
the speaker’s voice, seemed almost to grate 
and jar upon its sombre monotone. On the 
other hand, by omitting these, and depart- 
ing from her homely style, I might do more 
of harm than good through failing to con- 
vey impressions, or even facts, so accurately. 
Whereas the gist and core and pivot of my 
father’s life and fate are so involved (though 
not evolved) that I would not miss a single 
point for want of time or diligence. There- 
fore let me not deny Mrs. Strouss, my nurse, 
the right to put her words in her own way. 
And before she began to do this she took 
the trouble to have every thing cleared 
away and the trays brought down, that her 
boarders (chiefly German) might leave their 
plates and be driven to their pipes. 

“Tf you please, Miss Castlewood,” Mrs. 
Strouss said, grandly, “do you or do you not 
approve of the presence of ‘my man,’ as he 
calls himself?—an improper expression, in 
my opinion; such, however, is their nature. 
He can hold his tongue as well as any man, 
though none of them are very sure at that. 
And he knows pretty nigh as much as I do, 
so far as his English can put things togeth- 
er, being better accustomed in German. For 
when we were courting I was fain to tell 
him all, not to join him under any false pre- 
tenses, miss, Which might give him grounds 
against me.” 

“Yes, yes, it is all vere goot and trne—so 
goot and true as can be.” 

“And you might find him come very 
handy, my dear, to run of any kind of mes- 
sages. He can do that very well, I assure 
you, miss—better than any Englishman.” 

Seeing that he wished to stay, and that 
she desired it, I begged him to stop, though 
it would have been more to my liking to 
hear the tale alone. 

“Then sit by the door, Hans, and keep off 
the draught,” said his Wilhelmina, kindly. 
“He is not very tall, miss, but he has good 
shoulders; I scarcely know what I should 
do without him. Well, now, to begin at the 
very beginning: Iam a Welshwoman, as you 
may have heard. My father was a farmer 
near Abergavenny, holding land under Sir 


| Watkin Williams, an old friend of your fam- 
| ily. 
| mother scarcely knew what to do with the 
| lot of us. 


My father had too many girls, and my 


So some of us went out to serv- 
ice, while the boys staid at home to work 


| the land. One of my sisters was lady’s-maid 


to Lady Williams, Sir Watkin’s wife, at the 
time when your father came visiting there 
for the shooting of the moor-fow], soon after 
his marriage with your mother. What a 
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sweet good lady your mother was! I never 
saw the like before or since. No sooner did 
I set eyes upon her but she so took my fan- 
ey that I would have gone round the world 
with her. We Welsh are a very hot people, 
they say—not cold-blooded, as the English 
are. So, wise or foolish, right, wrong, or 
what might be, nothing would do for me 
but to take service, if I could, under Mrs. 
Castlewood. Your father was called Cap- 
tain Castlewood then—as fine a young man 
as ever clinked a spur, but without any 
boast or conceit about him; and they said 
that your grandfather, the old lord, kept 
him very close and spare, although he was 
the only son. Now this must have been— 
let me see, how long ago ?—about five-and- 
twenty years, I think. How old are you 
now, Miss Erema? I can keep the weeks 
better than the years, miss.” 

“T was eighteen on my last birthday. 
But never mind about the time—go on.” 

“But the time makes all the difference, 
miss, although at the time we may never 
think so. Well, then, it must have been 
better than six-and-twenty year agone; for 
though you came pretty fast, in the Lord’s 
will, there was eight years between you and 
the first-born babe, who was only just 
a-thinking of when I begin to tell. But to 
come back to myself, as was—mother had 
got too many of us still, and she was glad 
enough to let me go, however much she 


might ery over it, as soon as Lady Williams | 


got me the place. Mvy place was to wait 
upon the lady first, and make myself gener- 
ally useful, as they say. But it was not 
very long before I was wanted in other more 
important ways, and having been brought 
up among so many children, they found me 
very handy with the little ones; and being 
in a poor way, as they were then—for peo- 
ple, I mean, of their birth and place—they 
were glad enough soon to make head nurse 
of me, although I was under two-and-twenty. 

“We did not live at the old lord’s place, 
which is under the hills looking on the river 
Thames, but we had a quiet little house in 
Hampshire ; for the Captain was still with 
his regiment, and only came to and fro to 
us. But a happier little place there could 
not be, with the flowers, and the cow, and 
the birds all day, and the children running 
gradually aceording to their age, and the 


pretty brook shining in the valley. And as | 


to the paying of their way, it is true that 
neither of them was a great manager. The 
Captain could not bear to keep his pretty 
wife close; and she, poor thing, was try- 
ing always to surprise him with other pres- 
ents besides all the beautiful babies. But 
they never were in debt all round, as the 
liars said when the trouble burst; and if 
they owed two or three hundred pounds, 
who could justly blame them ? 

“For the old lord, instead of going on as 





he should, and widening his purse to ¢}o 
number of the mouths, was niggling at , 
always for offense or excuse, to take away 
what little he allowed them. The Captajy 
had his pay, which would go in one hana 
and the lady had a little money of her oy ” 
but still it was cruel for brought-up pe ple 
to have nothing better to go on with. No¢ 
that the old lord was a miser neither: }yt 
it was said, and how far true I know not. 
that he never would forgive your father f; t 
marrying the daughter of a man he hated, 
And some went so far as to say that if he 
could have done it, he would have eut your 
father out of all the old family estates. But 
such a thing never could I believe of a noble. 
man having his own flesh and blood. 
“But, money or no money, rich or poor, 
your father and mother, I assure you, my 


them 


| dear, were as happy as the day was long, 


For they loved one another and their chil- 
dren dearly, and they did net care for any 
mixing with the world. The Captain had 
enough of that when put away in quarters; 
likewise his wife could do without it better 
and better at every birth, though once she 
had been the very gayest of the gay, which 
you never will be, Miss Erema. 

“Now, my dear, you look so sad and so 
‘solid,’ as we used to say, that if I can go 
on at all, I must have something ready. | 
am quite an old nurse now,remember. Hans, 
go across the square, and turn on the left 
hand round the corner, and then three more 
streets toward the right, and you see one 
going toward the left, and you go about 
seyen doors down it, and then you see a cor- 
ner with a lamp-post.” 

“Vilhelmina, I do see de lamp-post at de 
every corner.” 

“That will teach you to look more bright, 
Hans. Then you find a shop window with 
three blue bottles, and a green one in the 
middle.” 

“How can be any middle to three, with- 
out it is one of them ?” 

“Then let it be two of them. How you 
contradict me! Take this little bottle, and 
the man with a gold braid round a cap, and 
a tassel with a tail to it, will fill it for four- 
pence when you tell him who you are.” 

“Yes, yes; I do now comprehend. You 
send me vhere I never find de vay, because 
I am in de vay, Vilhelmina!” 

I was most thankful to Mrs. Strouss for 
sending her husband (however good and 
kind-hearted he might be) to wander among 
many shops of chemists, rather than to keep 
his eyes on me, while I listened to things 
that were almost sure to make me want my 
eyes my own. My nurse had seen, as any 
good nurse must, that, grown and formed as 
I might be, the nature of the little child 
that cries for its mother was in me still. 

“Tt is very sad now,” Mrs. Strouss began 
again, without replying to my grateful 

















glance; “Miss Erema, it is so sad that I 
vish I had never begun with it. But I see 
your eyes—so like your father’s, but soft- 
my dear, and less troublesome—that you 
| have the whole of it out, as he would 
th me once when I told him a story for 

. sake of another servant. It was just 
shout a month before you were born, when 

e trouble began to break on us. And 
when once it began, it never stopped until 

that were left ran away from it. I have 
read in the newspapers many and many sad 
things coming over whole families, such as 
they call ‘shocking tragedies ;’ but none of 

hem, to my mind, could be more galling 
than what I had to see with my very own 
eyes. 

" “Jt must have been close upon the mid- 

e of September when old Lord Castlewood 
came himself to see his son’s house and fam- 

at Shoxford. We heard that he came 
down a little on the sudden to see to the 
truth of some rumors which had reached 

m about our style of living. It was the 
first time he had ever been there; for al- 
though he had very often been invited, he 

ould not bear to be under the roof of the 

daughter, as he said, of his enemy. The 
Captain, just happening to come home on 

ive for his autumn holiday, met his father 
juite at his own door—the very last place 
toexpecthim. He afterward acknowledged 
that he was not pleased for his father to 
come ‘like a thief in the night.’ However, 
they took him in and made him welcome, 
and covered up their feelings nicely, as high- 
bred people do. 

“What passed among them was unknown 
to any but themselves, except so far as now 
I tell you. A better dinner than usual for 
two was ready, to celebrate the master’s re- 
turn and the beginning of his holiday; and 
the old lord, having travelled far that day, 
was persuaded to sit down withthem. The 
five eldest children (making all except the 
baby, for you was not born, miss, if you 
please) they were to have sat up at table, 
as pretty as could be—three with their high 
cushioned stools, and two in their arm-chairs 
screwed on mahogany, stuffed with horse- 
hair, and with rods in front, that the little 
dears might not tumble out in feeding, which 
they did—it was a sight to see them! And 
how they would give to one another, with 
their fingers wet and shining, and saying, 
‘Oo, dat for 00.2 Oh dear, Miss Erema, you 
were never born to seeit! Whata blessing 
for you! All those six dear darlings laid in 
their little graves within six weeks, with 
their mother planted under them; and the 
only wonder is that you yourself was not 
upon her breast. 

“Pay you no heed to me, Miss Erema, 
when you see me a-whimpering in and out 
while am about it. It makes my chest go 
easy, miss, I do assure you, though not at 
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the time of life to understand it. All they 
children was to have sat up for the sake of 
their dear father, as I said just now; but 
because of their grandfather all was ordered 
back. And back they come, as good as gold, 
with Master George at the head of them, and 
asked me what milk-teeth was. Grandpa 
had said that ‘a dinner was no dinner if 
milk-teeth were allowed at it. The hard 
old man, with his own teeth false! He de- 
served to sit down to no other dinner—and 
he never did, miss. 

“You may be sure that I had enough to 
do to manage all the little ones and answer 
all their questions; but never having seen a 
live lord before, and wanting to know if the 
children would be like him before so very 
long, I went quietly down stairs, and the 
biggest of my dears peeped after me, And 
then, by favor of the parlor-maid—for they 
kept neither butler nor footman now—I saw 
the Lord Castlewood, sitting at his ease, 
with a glass of port-wine before him, and 
my sweet mistress (the Captain’s wife, and 
your mother, if you understand, miss) doing 
her very best, thinking of her children, to 
please him and make the polite to him. To 
me he seemed very much to be thawing to 
her—if you can understand, miss, what my 
meaning is—and the Captain was looking 
at them with a smile, as if it were just what 
he had hoped for. From my own eyesight 
I can contradict the lies put about by no- 
body knows who, that the father and the 
son were at hot words even then. 

“And ITeven heard my master, when they 
went out at the door, vainly persuading his 
father to take such a bed as they could offer 
him. And good enough it would have been 
for ten lords; for I saw nothing wonderful 
in him, nor fit to compare any way with the 
Captain. But he would not have it, for no 
other reason of ill-will or temper, but only 
because he had ordered his bed at the Moon- 
stock Inn, where his coach and four were 
resting. 

“*T expect you to call me in the morning, 
George,’ I heard him say, as clear as could 
be, while his son was helping his coaton. ‘I 
am glad I have seen you. There are worse 
than you. And when the times get better, 
I will see what I can do,’ 

“With him this meant more than it might 
have done; for he was not a man of much 
promises, as you might tell by his face al- 
most, with his nose so stern, and his mouth 
screwed down, and the wrinkles the wrong 
way for smiling. I could not tell what the 
Captain answered, for the door banged on 
them, and it woke the baby, who was dream- 
ing, perhaps, about his lordship’s face, and 
his little teeth gave him the wind on ‘his 
chest, and his lungs was like bellows—bless 
him! 

“Well, that stopped me, Miss Erema, from 
being truly accurate in my testimony. What 
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with walking the floor, and thumping his 
back, and rattling of the rings to please him 
—when they put me on the Testament, cruel 
as they did, with the lawyers’ eyes eating 
into me, and both my ears buzzing with sor- 
row and fright, 1 may have gone too far, 
with my heart in my mouth, for my mind to 
keep out of contradiction, wishful as I was 
to tell the whole truth in a manner to hurt 
nobody. And without any single lie or glaze 
of mine, I do assure you, miss, that I did more 
harm than good; every body in the room— 
a court they called it, and no bigger than 
iny best parlor—one and all they were con- 
vinced that I would swear black was white 
to save my master and mistress! And cer- 
tainly I would have done s0, and the Lord 
in heaven thought the better of me, for the 
sake of all they children, if I could have 
made it stick together, as they do with prac- 
tice.” 

At thought of the little good she had done, 
and perhaps the great mischief, through ex- 
cess of zeal, Mrs. Strouss was obliged to stop, 
and put her hand to her side, and sigh. Aud 
eager as I was for every word of this miser- 
able tale, no selfish eagerness could deny her 
need of refreshment, and even of rest; for 
her round cheeks were white, and her full 
breast trembled. And now she was begin- 
ning to make snatches at my hand, as if she 
saw things she could only tell thus. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
BETSY'S TALE.—( Continued.) 


“JT am only astonished, my dear,” said my 
nurse, as soon as she had had some tea and 
toast, and scarcely the soft roe of a red her- 
ring, “that you can put up so well, and 
abide with my instincts in the way you do. 
None of your family could have done it, to 
my knowledge of their dispositions, much 
less the baby that was next above you. 
But it often comes about to go in turns like 
that; ‘one, three, five, and seven is sweet, 
while two, four, and six is a-squalling with 
their feet.’ But the Lord forgive me for an 
ill word of them, with their precious little 
bodies washed, and laying in their patterns 
till the judgment-day. 

“But putting by the words I said in the 
dirty little room they pleased to call a 
‘court, and the Testament so filthy that no | 
lips could have a hold of it, my meaning is 
to tell you, miss, the very things that hap- 
pened, so that you may fairly judge of them. 
The Captain came back from going with his | 
father, I am sure, in less than twenty min- 
uteé®, and smoking a cigar in his elegant 
way, quite happy and contented, for I saw 
him down the staircase. As for sign of any | 
haste about him, or wiping of his forehead, 
or fumbling with his handkerchief, or being 


in a stew in any sort of way—as the sty; 
cook who let him in declared, by reaso 
her own having been at the beer-bar 
solemnly, miss, as I hope to go to h« 
there was nothing of the sort about } 
“He went into the dining-room, and | 
tress, who had been up stairs to see 4 
the baby, went down to him; and the; 


I 


heard them talking as pleasant and as nat. 
ural as they always were together, , 

one of them had the smallest sense of troy. 
ble hanging over them; and they put away 


both the decanters and eruets, and cam: 
to bed in their proper order, the master stop- 
ping down just to finish his cigar and see 
to the doors and the bringing up the s 
because there was no man-servant 
And I heard him laughing at some 
joke he made as he went into the bedroom. 
A happier household never went to bed, nor 
one with better hopes of a happy time to 
come. And the baby slept beside his par- 
ents in his little cot, as his mother liked to 
have him, with his blessed mouth wide open, 
“Now we three (cook and Susan and my- 
self) were accustomed to have a good time 
of it whenever the master first came home 
and the mistress was taken up with him. 
We used to count half an hour more in bed, 
without any of that wicked bell-clack, and 


then go on to things according to their or- 


lp 


ilver, 


0 
I 


' . 
| der, without any body to say any thing 


|us; and Susan said, ‘ Blest if I will! 


| Accordingly we were all snug in bed, and 


turning over for another tuck of sleep, when 
there came a most vicious ringing of the 
outer bell. ‘You get up, Susan,’ I heard the 
cook say, for there only was a door between 
Only 
Tuesday you put me down about it when 
the baker came.’ Not a peg would either 
of them stir, no more than to call names on 
one another; so I slipped on my things, with 
the bell going clatter all the while, like the 
day of judgment. I felt it to be hard upon 
me, and I went down cross a little—just 
enough to give it well to a body I were not 
afraid of. 

“But the Lord in His merey remember 
me, miss! When I opened the door, I had 
no blood left. There stood two men, with 
a hurdle on their shoulders, and on the hur- 
dle a body, with the head hanging down, 
and the front of it slouching, like a sack 
that has been stolen from; and behind it 
there was an authority with two buttons 
on his back, and he waited for me to say 
something; but to do so was beyond me. 
Not a bit of caution or of fear about my 
sham dress-up, as the bad folk put it after- 
ward; the whole of such thoughts was be- 
yond me outright, and no thought of any 
thing came inside me, only to wait and won- 
der. 

“This corpse belongeth here, as I am in- 
formed,’ said the man, who seemed to be the 
master of it,and was proud to be so. ‘Young 





























ee ne 
man, don’t you please to stand like that, | 
- every duffer in the parish will be here, 
d the boys that come hankering after it. 
be off! he cried out to a boy who was 


ling some more round the corner. 
ng woman, we must come in if you please, 
| the least said the soonest mended.’ 

“*Oh, but my mistress, my mistress! ] 
ried; ‘and her time up, as nigh as may be, 

- day or night before new moon. ‘Oh, 
Mr. Constable, Mr. Rural Polishman, take it 
the tool shed, if you ever had a wife, Sir’ 
w even this was turned against us as if 
had expected it. They said that I must 
ive known who it was, and to a certain 

eth so I did, miss, but only by the dress 
und the manner of the corpse, and lying with 

attitude there was no contradicting. 

“T can not tell you now, my dear, exactly 
how things followed. My mind was gone 
all hollow with the sudden shock upon it. 
However, I had thought enough to make 
no noise immediate, nor tell the other fool- 
sh girls, who would have set up bellowing. 
Having years to deal with little ones brings 
knowledge of the rest to us. I think that 
I must have gone to master’s door, where 
Susan’s orders were to put his shaving wa- 

r in a tin, and fetched him out, with no 
disturbance, only in his dressing-gown. And 
when I told him what it was, his rosy color 
turned like sheets, and he just said, ‘ Hush!’ 
nd nothing more. And guessing what he 
meant, [ran and put my things on properly. 

“But having time to think, the shock be- 

n to work upon me, and I was fit for noth- 
ng when I saw the children smiling up with 
their tongues out for their bread and milk, 
as they used to begin the day with. And 
I do assure you, Miss Erema, my bitterest 
thought was of your coming, though un- 
known whether male or female, but both 
most inconvenient then, with things in such 
a state of things. You have much to an- 
swer for, miss, about it; but how was you 
to help it, though ? 

“The tool-shed door was too narrow to 
let the hurdle and the body in, and finding 
some large sea-kale pots standing out of use 
against the door, the two men (who were 
tired with the weight and fright, I dare say) 
et down their burden upon these, under a 
row of hollyhocks, at the end of the row of 
hee-hives. And here they wiped their fore- 
heads with some rags they had for handker- 
chiefs, or one of them with his own sleeve, 
I should say, and, gaining their breath, they 
began to talk with the boldness of the sun- 
rise over them. But Mr. Rural Polishman, 
as he was called in those parts, was walking 
up and down on guard, and despising of their 
foolish words. 

“My master, the Captain, your father, 
miss, came out of a window and down the 
cross-walk, while I was at the green door 
peeping, for I thought that I might be want- 
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ed, if only to take orders what was to be 
done inside. The constable stiffly touched 
his hat, and marched to the head of the hur- 
dle, and said, 

“*Do you know this gentleman ? 

“Your father took no more notice of him 
than if he had been a stiff hollyhock, which 
he might have resembled if he had been 
good-looking. The Captain thought highly 
of discipline always, and no kinder gentle- 
man could there be to those who gave his 
dues to him. But that man’s voice had a 
low and dirty impertinent sort of a twang 
with it. Nothing could have been more un- 
lucky. Every thing depended on that fel- 
low in an ignorant neighborhood like that: 
and his lordship, for such he was now, of 
course, would not even deign to answer him. 
He stood over his head in his upright way 
by a good foot, and ordered him here and 
there, as the fellow had been expecting, I 
do believe, to order his lordship. And that 
made the bitterest enemy of him, being new- ' 
ly sent into these parts, and puffed up with 
authority. And the two miller’s men could 
not help grinning, for he had waved them 
about like a pair of dogs. 

“But to suppose that my master ‘was un- 
moved, and took it brutally’ (as that wretch 
of a fellow swore afterward), only shows 
what a stuck-up dolt he was. For when 
my master had examined his father, and 
made his poor body be brought in and 
spread on the couch in the dining-room, and 
sent me hot-foot for old Dr. Diggory down 
at the bottom of Shoxford, Susan peeped in 
through the crack of the door, with the cook 
to hold her hand behind, and there she saw 
the Captain on his knees at the side of his 
father’s corpse, not saying a word, only with 
his head down. And when the doctor came 
back with me, with his night-gown positive 
under his coat, the first thing he said was, 
“My dear Sir—my lord, I mean—don’t take 
on so; such things will always happen in 
this world;’ which shows that my master 
was no brute. ‘ 

“Then the Captain stood upin hisstrength 
and height, without any pride and without 
any shame, only in the power of a simple 
heart, and he said words fit to hang him: 

“<This is my doing! 
to blame. 
him!’ 

“Several of us now were looking in, and 
the news going out like a winnowing wom- 
an with no one to shut the door after her; 
our passage was crowding with people that 
should have had a tar-brush in their faces. 
And of course a good score of them ran away 
to tell that the Captain had murdered his 
father. The milk-man stood there with his 
yoke and cans, and his naily boots on our 
new oil-cloth, and, not being able te hide 
himself plainly, he pulled out his slate and 
began to make his bill. 


There is no one else 
If my father is dead, I have killed 
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“¢ Away with you all? your father said, | for me until I know every word. And rea 
coming suddenly out of the dining-room, think of all my father had to see ete 
while the doctor was unbuttoning my lord, | I am not fit to be his daughter,” 
who was dead with all his day clothes on; 
and every body brushed away like flies at 
the depth of his voice and his stature. Then 
he bolted the door, with only our own peo- 
ple and the doctor and the constable inside. 
Your mother was sleeping like a lamb, as I 
could swear, having had a very tiring day “WELL, now,” continued Mrs. Stroy 
the day before, and being well away from soon as I could persuade her to go o 
the noise of the passage, as wellas at atime Were to tell you every little thing that we 
when they must sleep whenever sleep will On among them, miss, I should go on f; 
come, miss. Bless her gentle heart, what a_ this to this day week, or I might say ¢| 
blessing to be out of all that scare of it! day fortnight,and then not half be do 

“ All this time, you must understand, there | With it. And the worst of it is that th 
was no sign yet what had happened to his little things make all the odds in a case of 
lordship, over and above his being dead. All | that sort, showing what the great thi 
of us thought, if our minds made bold to| were. But only a counselor at the Old Ba 
think, that it must have pleased the Lord | ey could make head or tail of the goings on 
to take his lordship either with an apple- | that followed. 
plexy or a sudden heart-stroke, or, at any| “For some reason of his own, unknown 
rate, some other gracious way not having | to any living being but himself, whether it 
any flow of blood in it. But now, while | were pride (as I always said) or somethii 
your father was gone up stairs—for he knew | deeper (as other people thought), he refuse 
that his father was dead enough—to be sure | to have any one on earth to help him, whe: 
that your mother was quiet, and perhaps to | he ought to have had the deepest lawyer t 


and be ir! 


—_--——>_- — 


CHAPTER XXV. 
BETSY'S TALE.—( Concluded.) 


: 
at | 
d 


rto 
smooth her down for trouble, and while I| be found. The constable cautioned him to 
was run away to stop the ranting of the | say nothing, as it seems is laid down in their 
children, old Dr. Diggory and that rural of- | orders, for fear of crimination. And he smiled 
ficer were handling poor Lord Castlewood. | at this, with a high contempt, very fine to 
They set him to their liking, and they cut | see, but not bodily wise. But even that 
his clothes off—so Susan told me afterward | jack-in-office could perceive that the poor 
and then they found why they were forced , Captain thought of his sick wife up stairs, 
to do so, which I need not try to tell you, and his little children, ten times for on 
miss. Only they found that he was not | thought he ever gave to his own position, 
dead from any wise visitation, but because And yet I must tell you that he would have 
he had been shot with a bullet through his | no denial, but to know what it was that had 
heart. killed his parent. When old Dr. Diggory’s 
“Old Dr. Diggory came out shaking, and | hands were shaking so that his instrument 
without any wholesome sense to meet what | would not bite on the thing lodged in his 
had arisen, after all his practice with dead | lordship’s back, after passing through and 
men, and he called out ‘Murder! witha long | through him, and he was calling for some- 
thing in his hand, till my master leaped body to run for his assistant, who do you 
down the stairs, twelve at a time, and laid | think did it for him, Miss Erema? As sure as 


his strong hand on the old fool’s mouth. | I sit here, the Captain! His face was like a 
“¢Wonld you kill my wife ? he said; ‘ you | rock, and his hands no less; and he said, ‘ Al 
shall not kill my wife.’ low me, doctor. I have been in action.’ And 


“Captain Castlewood, the constable an-| he fetched out the bullet—which showed 
swered, pulling ont his staff importantly, | awful nerve, according to my way of think- 


‘consider yourself my prisoner.’ \ing—as if he had been a man with three 
“The Captain could have throttled him | rows of teeth. 
with one hand, and Susan thought he would “<¢This bullet is just like those of my own 


have done it. But, instead of that, he said, | pistol!’ he eried, and he sat down hard with 
‘Very well; do your duty. But let me see| amazement. You may suppose how this 
what you mean by it. Then he walked} went against him, when all he desired was 
back again to the body of his father, and, to know and tell the truth; and people said 
saw that he had been murdered. that ‘of course he got it out, after a bottle- 
“But, oh, Miss Erema, you are so pale!) ful of doctors failed, because he knew best 
Not a bit of food have you had for hours. I how it was put in’ 
ought not to have told you such a deal of it “<T shall now go and see the place, if you 
to once. Let me undo all your things, my | please, or whether you please or not, my 
dear, and give you something cordial ; and | master said, ‘Constable, you may come and 
then lie down and sleep a bit.” point it out, unless you prefer going to your 


“No, thank yon, nurse,” I answered, call-| breakfast. My word is enough that I shall 
ing all my little courage back. “No sleep | not run away. Otherwise, as you have act- 








d on your own authority, I shall act on 
ine, and tie you until you have obtained a 
arrant. Take your choice,my man; and 
take it quickly, while I offer it.’ 

fhe rural polishman stared at this, be- 

used on the other hand to be made much 

But seeing how capable the Captain was 
acting up to any thing, he made a sulky 
serape, and said, ‘Sir, as you please for the 
sent, weighting his voice on those last 
e words, as much as to say, ‘ Pretty soon 
be handeuffed’ ‘Then, said my 
master, ‘I shall also insist on the presence | 
of two persons, simply to use their eyes with- 
it any fear or favor. One is my gardener, 
a very honest man, but apt to be late in the 
morning. ‘The other is a faithful servant, 
who has been with us for several years. | 
Their names are Jacob Rigg and Betsy Bow- | 
You may also bring two witnesses, if 
ou choose. And the miller’s men, of course, | 
But order back all others,’ 

“<That is perfectly fair and straightfor- | 
ward, my lord,’ the constable answered, fall- 

g naturally into abeyance to orders. ‘I 
am sure that all of us wishes your lordship | 
kindly out of this rum scrape. But my duty | 
is my duty,’ 

“ With a few more words we all set forth, 
six in number, and no more; for the consta- 

» said that the miller’s men, who had first 
found the late Lord Castlewood, were wit- 
nesses enough for him. And Jacob Rigg, 
whose legs were far apart (as he said) from | 
trenching celery, took us through the kitch- | 
en-garden, and out at a gap, which saved ev- | 
ery body knowing. 


ol 
t 


ou will 


en. 


will come. 


‘Then we passed through a copse or two, | 
and across a meadow, and then along the | 
turnpike-road, as far as now I can remem- 
ber. And along that we went to a stile on 
the right, without any house for a long way 
off. And from that stile a foot-path led down | 
a slope of grass land to the little river, and | 
over a hand-bridge, and up another meadow 
full of trees and bushes, to a gate which 
came out into the road again a little to this 
side of the Moonstock Inn, saving a quarter 
of amile of road, which ran straight up the | 
valley and turned square at the stone bridge | 
to get to the same inn. 

“Tecan not expect to be clear to you, miss, 
though I see it all now as I saw it then, ey- 
ery tree, and hump, and hedge of it; only 
about the distances from this to that, and 
that to the other, they would be beyond me. 
You must be on the place itself; and I nev- 


| 
| 


er could carry distances—no, nor even clever | 


men, I have heard my master say. But when 


he came to that stile he stopped and turned | 


upon all of us clearly, and as straight as any 
man of men could be. ‘ Here I saw my father 
last, at a quarter past ten o’clock last night, 


or within a few minutes of that time. I wish- | 
ed to see him to his inn, but he would not let 


me do so, and he never bore contradiction. 
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| He said that he knew the way well, having 
fished more than thirty years ago up and 
down this stream. He crossed this stile, aud 
| we shook hands over it, and the moon being 
bright, I looked into his face, and he said, 
“My boy, God bless you!” Knowing his 
short ways, I did not even look after him, 
but turned away, and went straight home 
along this road. Upon my word as an En- 
glishman, and as an officer of her Majesty, 
that is all I know of it. Now let us go on 
to the—to the other place.’ 

“We all of us knew in our hearts, I am 
sure, that the Captain spoke the simple 
truth, and his face was grand as he looked 
at us. But the constable thought it his duty 
to ask, 

*“* Did you hear no sound of a shot, my 
lord? For he fell within a hundred yards 


of this.’ 


“*T heard no sound of any shot whatever. 


| I heard an owl hooting as I went home, and 


then the rattle of a heavy wagon, and the 
bells of horses. Let 
us go forward.’ 

“We obeyed him at once; and even the 
constable looked right and left, as if he had 
been wrong. He signed to the miller’s man 
to lead the way, and my lord walked proud- 


I have said enough. 


| ly after him. The path was only a little nar- 


row track, with the grass, like a front of hair, 
falling over it on the upper side and on the 
under, dropping away like side curls; such 
a little path that I was wondering how a 
great lord could walk over it. Then we 
came down a steep place to a narrow bridge 


| across a Shallow river—a bridge made of only 


two planks and a rail, with a prop or two 
to carry them. And one end of the hand- 
rail was fastened into a hollow and stubby 
old hawthorn-tree, overhanging the bridge 
and the water a good way. And just above 
this tree, and under its shadow, there came 
a dry cut into the little river, not more than 
a yard or two above the wooden bridge, a 


| water-trough such as we have in Wales, 
| miss, for the water to run in, when the farm- 
jer pleases; but now there was no water in 


it, only gravel. 
“ The cleverest of the miller’s men, though 


| neither of them had much intellect, stepped 


down at a beck from the constable, right be- 
neath the old ancient tree, and showed us 
the marks on the grass and the gravel made 
by his lordship where he fell and lay. And 
it seemed that he must have fallen off the 
| bridge, yet not into the water, but so as to 
have room for his body, if you see, miss, part- 
ly on the bank, and partly in the hollow of 
the meadow trough. 

‘“** Have you searched the place well?’ the 
Captain asked. ‘ Have you found any weap- 
on or implement ?’ 

“*We have found nothing but the corpse, 
so far, the constable answered, in a surly 
| voice, not liking to be taught his business. 
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‘My first duty was fo save life,if I could. 
These men, upon finding the body, ran for 
me, and knowing who it was, I came with it 
to your house.’ 

“You acted for the best,my man. Now 
search the place carefully, while I stand 
here. 
away. Jacob, go down and help them.’ 

“Whether from being in the army, or 
what, your father always spoke in such a 
way that the most stiff-neckedest people be- 
gan without thinking to obey him. So the 
constable and the rest went down, while the 
Captain and I stood upon the plank, looking 
at the four of them. 

“For a long time they looked about, ac- 
cording to their attitudes, without finding 
any thing more than the signs of the manner 
in which the poor lord fell, and of these the 
constable pulled out a book and made a pen- 
cil memorial. 
sort of man, cried, ‘ Hulloa! whatever have 
I got hold of here? 


exactly like this here afore.’ 


“ «Name of the Lord!’ cried the constable, | 


jumping behind the hawthorn stump ; ‘ don’t 
point it at me, you looby! It’s loaded, load- 
ed one barrel, don’t you see? Put it down, 
with the muzzle away from me.’ 

“¢Hand it to me, Jacob,’ the Captain said. 
‘You understand a gun, and this goes off 
just the same.’ Constable Jobbins have no 
fear. ‘Yes, it is exactly as Ithought. This 
pistol is one of the double-barreled pair 
which I bought to take to India. 
rels are rifled; it shoots as true as any rifle, 
and almost as hard up to fifty yards. The 
right barrel has been fired, the other is still 
loaded. The bullet I took from my father’s 
body most certainly came from this pistol.’ 

“*Can’e say, can’e say then, who done it, 
master?’ asked Jacob, a man very sparing 
of speech, but ready at a beck to jump at 


constable and miller’s men, if only law was | 
recount, and | 


with him. ‘Can’e give aclear : 
let me chuck ’un in the river ?’ 

“*No, Jacob, I can do nothing of the kind,’ 
your father answered; while the rural man 
came up and faced things, not being afraid 
of a fight half so much as he was of an acci- 
dent; by reason of his own mother having 
been blown up by a gunpowder start at 
Dartford, yet came down all right, miss, and 
had him three months afterward, according 
to his own confession ; nevertheless, he came 
up now as if he had always been upright in 
the world, and he said, ‘My lord, can you 
explain all this? 

“Your father looked at him with one of 
his strange gazes, as if he were measuring 
the man while trying his own inward doing 
of his own mind. Proud as your father was, 
as proud as ever can be without cruelty, it 
is my firm belief, Miss Erema, going on a 





I am on my parole, I shall not run | 


But presently Jacob, a spry | 
Many a good craw-fish | 


have I pulled out from this bank when the | 
water comes down the gully, but never one | 


The bar- | 


| woman’s judgment, that if the man’s , ‘ 


had come up to my master’s sense of w} 
was virtuous, my master would have 
and told him the depth and contents 
mind and heart, although totally ¢ 
yond him. ; 

“But Jobbins looked back 


at m 
| with a grin, and his little eyes, hard + 
up with. ‘Have you nothing to 
lord? Then I am afeared I must ask 


just to come along of me’ And my 1 
went with him, miss, as quiet as a la 
which Jobbins said, and even Jacob fan 
was a conscience sign of guilt. 

“Now after I have told you all this, 
Erema, you know very nearly as much as | 
do. To tell how the grief was broke 
your mother, and what her state of y 
was, and how she sat up on the pillows 
|eried, while things went on from b 
worse, and a verdict of ‘ willful murder ) 
brought against your father by the er 
er’s men, and you come headlong, wit] 
so much as the birds in the ivy to ¢ 
about you, right into the thick of the wor 
of it. I do assure you, Miss Erema, when 
look at your bright eyes and clear figu 
|the Lord in heaven, who has made many 
| cripples, must have looked down special to 
| have brought you as you are. For troul 
upon trouble fell in heaps, faster than I can 

wipe my eyes to think. To begin with, all 
| the servants but myself and gardener Jacob 
lran away. They said that the old 
haunted the house, and walked with his 
hand in the middle of his heart, pulling ou 
a bullet if he met any body, and sig 
‘murder’ three times, till every hair w 
crawling. I took it on myself to fetch the 
Vicar of the parish to lay the evil spirit, 
as they do in Wales. A nice kind gentle- 
man he was as you could see, and wore 
a velvet skull-cap, and waited with his legs 
But whether he felt that the powe1 


l 


I 


“aie 
1ord 


hine 


up. 

was not in him, or whether his old lordship 
was frightened of the Church, they never 
made any opportunity between them to 
meet and have it out, miss. 

| “Then it seemed as if Heaven, to aveng 

| his lordship, rained down pestilence upon 

| that house. <A horrible disease, the worst | 

ever met, broke out upon the little harml 

| dears, the pride of my heart and of every 
| body’s eyes, for lovelier or better ones never 
| came from heaven. They was all gone to 
| heaven in a fortnight and three days, and 
|laid in the church-yard at one another's 
| side, with little beds of mould to the meas- 
jure of their stature, and their little carts 
| and drums, as they made me promise, ready 
|for the judgment-day. Oh, my heart was 
| broken, miss, my heart was broken! I cried 
so, I thought I could never ery more. 

| “But when your dear mother, who knew 
| nothing of all this (for we put all their ill- 
| ness, by the doctor’s orders, away at the fur- 





EREMA; 
ther end of the house), when she was a little 
etter of grievous pain and misery (for be- 
ng so upset her time was hard), when she 
t up on the pillow, looking like a bride 
except that had what brides 
a little red thing in white flannel 
it her then to me, ‘I am 
eady, Betsy; it is high time for all of them 
to see their little sister. They always love 
e baby so, whenever there is a new one. 
{nd they are such men and women to it. 
have been so good tuis time that I 
And Iam sure 
that I can trust them, Betsy, not to make 
é baby cry. 
igs. Now do not even whisper to them 
not to make a noise. 
and it 


sa 
ilmost, she 
sasn’t 
she 


side says 


phey 


have never heard them once. 
I do so long to see the dar- 


They are too good to 
require it; would hurt their little 
eelings.’ 

I had better have been shot, my dear, 
ng as the old lord was, than have the 
pain that went through all my heart, to see 
the mother so. 


ecordl 


She sat up, leaning on one 
rm, with the hand of the other round your 
ttle head, and her beautiful hair was come 
t of its loops, and the color in her cheeks 
Past the fringe of the cur- 
tain, and behind it too, her soft bright eyes 
ere a-looking here and there for the first 
to come in of her children. The Lord only 
knows what lies I told her, so as to be satis- 
fied without them. First I said they were 

| gone for a walk; and then that the doc- 

r had ordered them away; and then that 
had got That last she 
velieved, because it was worse than what I 
had said before of them; and she begged to 
Dr. Diggory about it, and I promised 
hat she should as soon as he had done his 
dinner. And then, with a little sigh, being 
ery weak, she went down into her nest 
gain, with only you to keep her company. 

“Well, that was bad enough, as any mor- 


was like a shell. 


they the measles. 


ia 
tal 


sufferer might have said; enough for one 
any rate. But there was almost 
worse to come. For when I was having a 
little sit down stairs, with my supper and 
half pint of ale (that comes like drawing a 
long breath to us when spared out of sick- 
rooms, miss), and having no nursery now on 
my mind, was thinking of all the sad busi- 
ness, With only a little girl in the back 
kitchen come in to muck up the dishes, 
there appeared a good knock at the garden 
door, and I knew it for the thumb of the 
Captain. 


lay at 


I locked the young girl up, by 
knowing what their tongues are, and then 
I let your father in, and the candle-sight of 
him made my heart go low. 

“He had come out of prison; and al- 


though not being tried, his clothes were 

still in decency, they had great holes in 

them, and the gloss all gone to a smell of 

mere hedges and ditches. The hat on his 

head was quite out of the fashion, even if it 

could be called a hat at all, and his beauti- 
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ful beard had no sign of a comb, and he 
looked old he had 


month ago. 


as again as looked a 


‘I know all about it. 
afraid,’ he 


You need not be 
said, as I took him to the break- 
fast-room, where no one up Stairs could hear 
us. ‘I know that my children are all dead 
and buried, except the one that was not 
born yet. Ill news flies quick. I know all 
about it. George, Henrietta, Jack, Alf, lit- 
tle Vi,and Tiny. I have seen their graves 
and counted them, while the fool of a po- 
liceman beat his gloves through the hedge 
Within a rod of me. 
to be thankful for. 
hand now,’ 


Oh yes, I have much 
My life is in my own 


“*Oh, master; oh, Captain; oh, my lord!’ 
I cried; ‘for the sake of heaven, 
don’t talk like that. Think of your sweet 
wife, your dear lady,’ 


God in 


“* Betsy,’ he answered, with his eyes full 
upon me, noble, yet frightful to look at, ‘I 
am come to see my wife. Go and let her 
know it, according to your own discretion.’ 

“My discretion would have been not to 
let him see her, but go on and write to her 
from foreign countries, with the salt sea be- 
tween them; but I give you my word that 
I had no discretion, but from pity and maj- 
esty obeyed him. I knew that he must 
have broken prison, and by good rights 
ought to be starving. But I could no more 
offer him the cold ham and pullet than take 
him by his beard and shake him. 

“<Ts he come,.at last, at last?’ my poor 
mistress said, whose wits were wandering 
after her children. ‘At last,at last! .Then 
he will find them all.’ 

“* Yes, ma’am, at last, at the last he will) 
I answered, while I thought of the burial 
service, Which I had heard three times in 
a week—for the little ones went to their 
graves in pairs to save ceremony; likewise 
of the Epistle of Saint Paul, which is not 
like our Lord’s way of talking at all, but 
arguing instead of comforting. And not to 
eatch her up in that weak state, I said, ‘He 
will find every one of them, ma’am,’ 

“*Oh, but I want him for himself, for 
himself, as much as all the rest put together,’ 
my dear lady said, without listening to me, 
but putting her hand to her ear to hearken 
for even so much as a mouse on the stairs. 
‘Do bring him, Betsy; only bring him, Bet- 
sy, and then let me go where my children 
are.’ 

“T was surprised at her manner of speak- 
ing, which I would not have allowed to her, 


| but more than all about her children, which 


she could only have been dreaming yet, for 
nobody else came nigh her except only me, 
miss, and you, miss, and for you to breathe 
words was impossible. All you did was to 
lie very quiet, tucked up into your moth- 
er’s side; and as regular as the time-piece 
went, wide came your eyes and your mouth 
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to be fed. If your nature had been cross 
or squally, ‘baby’s coffin No.7’ would have | 
come after all the other six, which the thief | 
of a carpenter put down on his bill as if it 
was so many shavings. 

“Well, now, to tell you the downright 
truth, I have a lot of work to do to-morrow, 
miss, with three basketfuls of washing com- 
ing home, and a man about a tap that leaks 
and floods the inside of the fender; and if I 
were to try to put before you the way that 
those two for the last time of their lives 
went on to one another—the one like a man | 
and the other like a woman, full of sobs and 
choking—my eyes would be in such a state 
to-morrow that the whole of them would 
pity and cheat me. And I ought to think 
of you as well, miss, who has been sadly har- | 


rowed listening when you was not born yet. | 
And to hear what went on, full of weeping, | 
when yourself was in the world, and able to | 
ery for yourself, and all done over your own | 
little self, would leave you red eyes and no 
spirit for the night, and no appetite in the | 
morning; and so I will pass it all over, if | 
you please, and let him go out of the back- | 
door again. 

“This he was obliged to do quick, and no | 
mistake, glad as he might have been to say | 
more words, because the fellows who call | 
themselves officers, without any commis- 
sion, were after him. False it was to say, 
as was said, that he got out of Winchester | 
jail through money. That story was quite | 
of a piece with the rest. His own strength 
and skill it was that brought him out tri- 
umphantly, as the scratches on his hands | 
and cheeks might show. He did it for the 
sake of his wife, no doubt. When he heard 
that the children were all in their graves, 
and their mother in the way to follow them, 
madness was better than his state of mind, 
as the officers told me when they could not | 
catch him—and sorry they would have been | 
to do it, I believe. | 

“To overhear my betters is the thing of | 
all things most against my nature; and my | 
poor lady being unfit to get up, there was 
nothing said on the landing, which is the 
weakest part of gentlefolks. They must | 
have said ‘Good-by’ to one another quite in | 
silence, and the Captain, as firm a man as 
ever lived, had lines on his face that were | 
waiting for tears, if nature should overcome 
bringing up. Then I heard the words, ‘ for 
my sake,’ and the other said, ‘ for your sake,’ 
a pledge that passed between them, making | 
breath more long than life is. But when | 
your poor father was by the back-door, go- 
ing out toward the woods and coppices, he | 
turned sharp round, and he said, ‘ Betsy Bow- | 
en!’ and I answered, ‘Yes, at your service, 
Sir’ ‘You have been the best woman in | 
the world,’ he said—‘the bravest, best, and | 
kindest. I leave my wife and my last child | 
to you. The Lord has been hard on me, but | 





He will spare me those two. I do hope and 
believe He will.’ 

“We heard a noise of horses in the ya] 
ley, and the clank of swords—no doubt the 
mounted police from Winchester a-crossing 
of the Moonstock Bridge to search our house 
for the ranaway. And the Captain took my 
hand, and said, ‘I trust them to you. Hide 
the clothes I took off, that they may not 
know I have been here. I trust my wifs 
and little babe to you, and may God bless 
you, Betsy!’ j 

“He had changed all his clothes, and he 
looked very nice, but a sadder face was ney- 
er seen. As he slipped through the holly- 
hocks I said to myself, ‘There goes a bro- 
ken-hearted man, and he leaves a broken 
heart behind.’ And your dear mother died 
on the Saturday night. Oh my! oh my! 
how sad it was!” ‘ 





TENERIFFE. 
TiterE is an isle which I have seen, 
Whose slopes and vales are fadeless green, 
Whose flowers are evermore in bloom, 
And all the seasons breathe perfume— 
The fairest of the Happy Isles 
Whereon eternal summer smiles. 
There the dark cypress rears its spire 
Against the sunset’s tropic fire; 
There the palm lifts its bronze-like shaft, 
Slow rocking when the sea winds waft 
The capirote’s* song of love 
Where black-eyed Spanish maidens rove, 
And roses cull for festal days, 
And on the passing wanderer gaze 
With glances passionate and keen, 
Yet full of tenderness, I ween. 


The lizard basks upon the walls 

On which the yellow sunlight falls, 
Or darts amid the cactus spines, 

Or where the purple-loaded vines 
Over the trellis weave a bower, 

And deck the gray, embattled tower. 
The musie of the sea-beat shores 
Up through the stilly twilight soars, 
An eerie, plaintive, requiem lay 

For a lost race long passed away+— 
A pastoral race, whose bones were laid 
In the dread cavern’s sunless shade; 
The mystic murmurs soft and low 
By the old patriarch gently flow— 
The Dragon-iree, whose crest upbears 
The burden of four thousand years. 


By pathways where the ocean laves 
Their footsteps with its harmless waves, 
The islesmen in procession wend, 

Or over craggy mountains tend, 

To dance about the Virgin's shrine, 
While maidens form in merry line 

And hail the shimmering evening star 
With tinkling of the gay guitar. 

The chime from ancient campaniles 
O’er lovely Orotava steals ; 





* The chief singing bird of the island. 
t The Guanches, 
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From slope to slope the music swells, | And his fire-riven breast enshrouds 

Till Realejo’s silvery bells | With the majestic pomp of clouds, 

Respond among the mountain dells, While from the crater peak on high, 

And all the fragrant evening air Outlined stupendous in the sky, 

Repeats the melody of prayer. | Fair wreaths of smoke perpetual rise, 
Like daily smoke of sacrifice 

Around the isle voleanic capes, Offered to the immortals in the skies 

In huge and castellated shapes, But when the sun draws near the verze 

And ruddy rocks, grotesque and weird, Of the receding westering surge, 

Like giants of the deep are reared ; Oh, then across the eastern sea 

And, age to age, for evermore, Like shadow of eternity, 

The surges roll with sullen roar Impalpable, mysterious, vast, 

Upon the lava-laden shore. The shadow of the Peak is cast, 

Enthroned on precipices grand, A purple mist against the arch 

Serene above that summer land, Through which the constellations march, 

Gray Teneriffe in solitude | Until night’s curtains are unfurled, 

Commands the ocean’s mighty flood, And darkness veils the sleeping world 


Chitu’'s Casy Chair. 


Quance BLITZ said, in his good-humored way, | gayety of nurseries is eclipsed ; and the true praise 
t.) that there were some thirty-three of him | of the magician is that he deserved the affection 
amusing the public. His name had become so | of the nursery. When he was buried, the cler- 
famous, and the personality of a prestidigitateur | gyman said of him: “ Who has not heard the 
is so vague, that other conjurers wore the name of | name of Blitz? I remember having seen him in 
Blitz as a mask, and bespoke for themselves the | my childhood, and the memory of what he did 
kind regard which it was sure to secure. The/| then is as fresh in my mind now as it is in that 
name had been familiar for a generation. The}of any child present who saw him but a short 
children had seen Blitz, and the parents had seen | time ago. He was a kind husband, an affection- 
him when they were children. When he began | ate parent, and a friend to every one; and he was 


Pint | . : 
to juggle, nobody could distinctly say. He was | also a charitable man, for one of his greatest de- 


what is called an institution. His very multi-| lights was to administer pleasure by exhibiting 
plicity made him so. Others came and went. | his skill to school-children, the inmates of public 
Hermann and Heller were the wonders of a day. | institutions, and the poor.” During the war he 
But Blitz remained. Above the clouds the sun| went often to the hospitals near Philadelphia 
was still shining; and young mothers thought | and amused the sick and wounded soldiers. He 
with joy, as they contemplated the new-born babe, | was a kind, modest missionary of good hum 
that he would see Blitz. But they can think so | and for nearly fifty years he had been making his 
no more. And now that we know what he said | rounds in this country. It is his true glory that 
of his doubles and his triples and his quadruples, | at the end he could be so affectionately praised 
we must all wonder, indeed, whether any of us| with so general an amen. He wrote an autobi- 
have really seen Blitz, or only some one of the | ography, in which there are many amusing anec 
pseudo-conjurers. Was it really he whom the | dotes of his career. It was impossible, indeed, 
Easy Chair saw in a little village among the hills | to hear his ventriloquism and not think of the 
one pleasant summer evening? The audience was | infinite practical fun it could afford him if he 
painfully small; but magician never had more | had a sense of humor. Perhaps nobody without 
delighted and devoted attention, and his amused ja sense of humor can develop the faculty. Or 
good nature at the scant attendance was the best | might Calvin have been a ventriloquist? When 
of the performance. At the end he announced Blitz was but sixteen, he was summoned before 
that the next evening he would show how some | the church council in Exeter, in England, to an- 
of the tricks were done. But the audience on | swer for being an idle, mischievous person. But 
that promising occasion was even smaller. It | the ecclesiastical Dons could find him guilty of 
was perhaps as small an assembly as could just- | no graver crime than high spirits and cleverness 
ly be called an audience—not a dozen elders, and | and the wise boy not only forgave them, but 
a handful of children. But the magician kept | heaped coals of fire on their heads by amusing 
his word, and, with the same amused smile, per- | them. He showed them a watch, and then, by a 
formed his tricks neatly, and then showed us | magical Presto! change! conveyed it under the 
how they were done. The explanation was more | pulpit cushion, where it was found. Perhaps the 
baffling than the tricks; and when, eluding our | congregation would have wished it left upon-the 
sharpest scrutiny to detect what he said that he | cushion. He met Paganini in Glasgow, and as 
was doing, he concluded, innocently, ‘That is | the violinist held his instrument, an infant’s cry 
all,” the response was instinctive, “’Tis as easy | came from within it. The astounded artist cried, 
as lying.” | « My God! what is this?” and from a neighbor 
How are we ever to know if it were really | ing closet a woman’s irritated voice replied, “ You 
Blitz? and how is any body else to know that | know whose child it is.” Blitz’s laugh relieved 
the Blitz he saw was Blitz? The thirty-three | Paganini’s superstitious terrors: 
vanished together. The incomparable conjurer | The Mathers would have given Blitz short shrift, 
was greatest at the last, and his final trick left | but he would have had his revenge. When a 
us all in doubt whether we ever saw him. The | Connecticut clergyman remonstrated with him, as 
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it he were a professor of | the vrews -art and had 
dealings with the Black Man, admonishing him 
that jugglery was dangerous to the welfare of 
I cind, the neat conjurer drew a pack of play- 
rds from the clergyman’s pocket, and took 
ox and dice from his hat. He did not 
retaliate, ~eite ver. In the island of St. 
John he offered to give the proceeds of an even- 
2s amusement to the poor. But the villag 
pastor refused. “I can not,” he said, “ receive 
alms for the poor from a wizard, a bewitched 
hand. Ohno. What spiritual grace would flow 
upon the objects in distress?” If celestial 
tures can still derive amusement from sublunary 
follies, such a village pastor must have been even 
entertaining than Blitz to earthly appre- 





hension. Spiritual grace certainly did flow from |} 


ns of the generous magician 











—the grace indly sympathy and good hu- 
mor, of the bl: neless ight of children and 
of men and women. When he died, there was 
a spontaneous and general — to his upright 

ind genial character, and the verdict of ex- 
perience and memory is that his exquisite leg- 


was not dangerous to the welfare of 





[Tue most notable achievement of Lord Bea- | 





s administration will ——- be the 
imption of the imperial title by the Queen— 
event which would have been peculiarly grate- 
ful to Vivian Grey. It was intended to impress 
the Oriental imagination. But that imagination 
can be profitably impressed by Engiand in one 
way only—by deeds, not by words. Clive and 
Warren Hastings, not Lord L ytton and Lord Bea- 
onsfield, will probably have most significantly 
touched the mind of India. The Londen papers 
gave the detailed story of the ceremony of the 
I clamation by the Viceroy. Due preparation 
had been made. A platform eight feet high 
was built in the plain near Delhi, covered by 
a canopy of red, white, and gold; the upper part 
of the canopy was of silver, and rose to a point, 
on which was poised a gilded cushion bearing the 
imperial crown. Opposite to the platform was a 
large semicircle of seats, under a white canopy, 
fringed with blue, and supported by white and 
ld pillars festooned with flags. Here sat the 
princes of India. There was every kind of dig- 
iified personage—the Khan of Kelat, the Gov- 
ernor-General of Goa, deputations from Siam, 
Museat, and Nepaul; and on two sides of the 
pavilion upon the plain were arrayed the English 
troops and those of the native princes. 








filled the air. Scarlet troops were marching to 
the ground in the bright sunshine. Gayly deco- 
rated elephants and camels, and quaint vehicles 
with a motley crowd in brilliant costumes, were 
pressing on in a confused mass, and by eleven 
o'clock the jeweled princes in gorgeous robes 
were seated. Above their chairs were displayed 


their satin banners: Odeypore’s golden sun on | 


red dis k; the Guicowar’s blue elephant; the 
Nizam’s full moon on a green standard; and the 
historic fish of the Begum of Bhopal. Behind the 
seats of the princes stood a hundred elephants in 
unwieldy lines. At half past twelve Owen Mere- 
dith (Lord Lytton), clad in the robes of the Grand 
Master of the Star of Indi i, preceded by herald 
and trumpets and followed by a dazzling staff, 





ascended the steps of the dais amidst the harm 
of all the bands pe aling the national ant 
England. Under thei impe rial crown, that f i 
high over his head, he seated himself upon 
throne of state, and commanded the chief hy I 
to read the proc} amation of the Queen’s assum 
tion of the title of Empress. It was re peate 
an Urdu translation. There was i. loud ar 
flourish of trumpets, the royal standard was rais 
and the cannon and musketry roared a sa! 
Then Lord Lytton rose and read a spe 
national anthem followed; the troops chi 
the Viceroy withdrew with the same stat 
marked his arrival, The ceremony was ¢ 
und the Queen of England had been s 
proclaimed Empress of India, 

But the festivities had continued for som: 
Du the previous week the Viceroy | 
ceived seve nty visits of state at the Durba 
Mahratta chiefs Scindiah and Holkar, the M 
rajah of Cashmere, the Begum of Bhopal, ; 
and lesser princes of every degree, came 

» to the representative of the Em; r 














homa 


| His reception of them varied according to t 


grandeur. He advanced to the very edge of t 
"5 carpet upon which he stood to receive th 

highest — but the less exalted px 
ages he met half-way between the throne a1 
door. The atte ndant nobles followed “dd, ea lay 
ing gifts at the Viceroy’s feet. He touched th 
gifts in sign of acceptance, and his own in r 








| turn were then brought in and displayed upor 


ground. Then two servants in scarlet brought a 
vessel of attar of roses, which the Viceroy hand 
ed to the chiefs, who, upon that signal, with low 
salams, backed out of the vice-regal pr s 
The Khan of Kelat came from beyond t 

der, and had never entered British India bet fo 
He was entirely uncivilized, but was totally 
abashed by the splendors of the Durbar. Quit 
at his ease, he answered the Viceroy’s questi 
who gave him shawls, guns, and other gifts, wi 
a commemorative gold medal as a personal pres 
ent from the Empress. Binding a jeweled sword 
around the waist of his guest, the Viceroy s 
that he trusted it-might never be drawn ex 
against the common enemies of England and— 
Kelat. As the Khan went out he found a ma 
nificent elephant awaiting him, a final gift which 
greatly pleased him. Various honors were be- 
stowed upon the chiefs of highest rank. They 


| were made honorary Councilors of the Empire 


—although there is no Council; and generals 
of the British army—without authority or con 


| mand of troops. But they will be entitled to th 
Early in the morning the music of many bands 


salutes of a general. And it is the increased 
number of guns in the salutes that they receive 
which pleased the princes most. Only the Niz: 
the Guicowar, and the rulers of the Mysore have 
been entitled to twenty-one guns in British tert 

tory. Even Holkar and Scindiah received only 
a paltry nineteen. Now, however, to mark tl 

auspicious imperial epoch, the Maharajahs of 
Cashmere, Odeypore, and Travancore are added 
to the list of princes that are to receive twenty 
one guns. Several others, to crown with joy t! 

auspicious occasion, have had their salutes raised 
from seventeen to nineteen, from fifteen to seven- 
teen, while, as a culminating bliss, some of th: 
less illustrious, who have hitherto not been enti- 
tled to any guns at all, are now to receive th 
salute of nine. But these are not hereditary 
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not 


eelv successors 


ns, and will necessarily be continued 

prin 

It would be interesting to know what the In- 

princes secretly thought of these proceedings. 

e the throne in the Durbar on which the 

sat, two sturdy Highlanders supported 

rial banner, and risin rasping the 

ie Viceroy said the 

Wherever this banner is unfurled, let it remind 

ween your princely house 

ie paramount power.” The ghost of Wa 

Hastings, whom Edmund Burke seated 

the name of the pe ople of India, w rights 

is trodden under foot and whose country he 
ned a desert,” must have smiled tri- 

untlv ¢ » heard the words, and remembered 


» final alee of the British Em- 


an) 


¢ and g 


to each ol princes, 


i of the relations bet 


hose 


into 
he was 
of In iia. 
Tue political history of the English-speaking 
s the history of party spirit. Macaulay said 
House of Peers: “ It is certain that no man 
he least confidence in their impartiality when 
reat public functionary, a with a great 
rime, is brought to their b They are all 
ians. There is hardly among them 
vote on an impeachment may not be con 
predicted 
American experience 
rm this opinion. The most famous impeach 
t in our history, although decided 
was not decided by p 
American bran 
we 


ne, 


one 


before a witness has been ex 
does not entirely 
by a polit- 
Spirit, 
rlish- 
most 
to 
the 


ssembly, arty 
h of the Eng 
for the 


Contrary 


i it is to the 
if race that look 

il self-restraints of that spirit. 

neral impression, and notwith 


must 


Standing 


incholy head-shakings of many prophets of 


is plain that the fury of party was gre: 
» beginning of the century than it is now, 
n England and in this country. Our C 
nal debates are often hot and 
jom hear such remarks as those which were 
in the British House of Commons in 1782. 
orator was speaking of the Prime Minister, 
said that “if Lord Shelburne was not a 
or a Borgia in morals, it must not be 
1 to any thing but his understanding 
no tyro or shallow-pate who said it. The 
ater was Edmund Burke. And Fox said that 
had no doubt that the ministry “ would now 
strengthen themselves by any means which cor- 
ruption eould procure.” 

In this country, pasty feeling was never more 
intense and bitter than during the Genet troubles 
inder Washington’s administration, and in the dis- 
cussion about the Jay treaty, nor has any Presi- 
dent been so personally insulted as Washington 
upon his retirement, except in one recent instance, 
in which the offender acknowledged the enormity 
of his conduct and apologized. That fact alone 
ull of significance. The election of Jefferson 
was another Saturnalia of party spirit. There 
were multitudes of intelligent men who thought 
it presaged the destruction of all that was most 
precious in our system of government, and who ap- 
prehended a kind of cataclysm of immorality and 
wickedness, in which the nation would disappear. 
They were mistaken. It did not follow that be- 
cause their side of the shield was golden, the oth- 
er side might not be silver, or even 
When the bill abolishing the slave-trade passed 
the House of Lords, Lord St. Vineent declared tha 


angry, b 


It was 


« f 
iS I 


vice versa. 
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i the great bulwark 
That is ; 
body who feels strongly 
been baffled and his } 

natural, for an honest and well- 
i that be- 
more truly promotes the 
of | 
hension under 


the British Constitution an 
had 
opinion 


of society been swept away. lway 
the of every 
when his plans hav 


is but 


It 
man 
1e believes that it 
welfare. Just 


be iten. 
meaning belongs to this 
ause | 


public 


or 


party 
in the degree is SiIncer 
itv, therefore, is defeat 
When we add is the a patrona 
the pride of power, ed of ambition, 
treme “a us strife 

time 


W! 


is 


to tl Q 
we ha 

elements o 
The best 


citement 


sedative £ 
party is beat 
the 


is history en a 


it thinks the going to 
the life of Lord Shelburne, an interesting chapt 
f English history at the end of the last \ 
it appears that his lordship said a hundred years 
ago—although he f Lord Chat. 
ham and a friend of Ame rica—" T nt 
that the independence America 
by our government, the sun of 
set, and we shall no longer be a 


country 


dogs 
centu 


was a dis iple 0 


Great 
power! 
spectable people.” Lord Shelburne was very pos- 
But it happened that he was the minister 
luded the negotiation 
rment of independ 
when he 


itive 
who afterward virtually con 
peace and the a 
He was 


flouted women. 


for knowled 


ence as positive as Benedick 
He was as sure as Fisher Ames 
when Jefferson was elected. But he lived to s 

America independent, and to say that he 
to prepare for the rising Great 
Britain with greater In this 
country the opponents of the Constitution of 1787 


me 
the star of 


lustre than ever 


ol 


—our happy Constitution—were quite as sure that 
that ter instrument would popu 
liberty as Lord Shelburne was that the Britis 
star would set if America became D 

lis really astonishing,” said Richard Henry 

that the people just emerg 
from a long and cruel war in defense of libs 

now to fix an despot 

upon themselves and their pos sterity ” “Som 
id Samuel Chase 
‘or public liberty will be endangered, and in time 
destroyed.” Joshua Atherton congratulated anti 
Constitution members of the New York Conven- 
tion that they had the opportunity “to save our 
devoted country from impending ruin.” 
Clinton said of the same Convention: “ Th 
to the rights of mankind outnumber the advocates 
of despotism nearly two to one.” 

Nor was the opposition confined to words. 
spirit of party was fierce. Mr. John C. Hamilton 
asserts that a party combination to 
take the life of his father, the great champion of 
the Constitution, by the duel; and Colonel Oswald 
did certainly challen 


ible destroy 
S} 
inde pe 


9 


same who have 


should agree elective 


the powers must be abridged,” s 


George 


‘friends 


The 


there was 


re him, but upon explanation 
withdrew the oo toa On the 3d of July, 1788, 
twenty days before the New York 
adopted the Constitution, came the news of tt 

ratification by Virginia. The friends of the new 
charter marched to the fort in Albany, read 

aloud with exultation, and fired salute. The 
next day, the Fourth of July, the opponents of 
the Constitution, who believed that its adoption 
would be the setting of the star of American lib- 
erty, marched to the fort and burned the charter 
Its friends, rejoicing in prospective victory, at- 
tempted to pass triumphantly the house where 
the other party were holding their celebration 
But the latter fell upon them and drove them 


Convent 
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= we 
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back. The Constitutionalists rallied, and ap- 
P oached by another street. But again the other 
party were ready, and had planted a small can- 
non loaded with stones to repel the assaulting 
lumn. The Constitutionalists pressed on, and 
as the dragoons at their head began the charge, 
the anti-Constitutionalists tried to fire the cannon, 





highways, Broadway and the Bowery, is Saint 
Paul’s Church and church- yard. The ehureh “ 
that which Washington attended, and the ' 
conspicuous monument in the church yard is th 

of General Montgomery. It stands near the thor 


| oughfare 


But it had been spiked, like the gun in Governor | 


Dorr’s assault upon the Providence arsenal in 
1842, or the priming was wet, and it would not 
explode. <A conflict followed, and the stony bat- 
tle of Green Street is historical. 

In the city of New York, after the Constitution 
was adopted, its friends resolved to punish its 
opponents by destroying the press of the pub- 
lisher Greenleaf, whose paper had been the organ 
of opposition. They assaulted his house. He 
tired a pistol among them, and gallantly defend- 
ed his castle. 3ut the mob triumphed. Green- 
leaf and his friends fled, and the publication of 
the paper was suspended for many days. The 
rioters also proposed to visit General John Lamb, 
a tough old soldier of the Revolution, who was 
Collector of the Port under the State government, 
and who was subsequently appointed to the same 
position under the new Constitution by President 
Washington. Lamb was as brave as alion. He 
nade due preparation. Four veterans of the war, 
two young men, and a colored servant who had 
attended Lamb at the battle of Monmouth, com- 
posed the garrison of the house. The general 
directed in person. His house was on the south 
side of Wall Street, midway between Pearl and 
William streets, about the present site of the 
banking house of Brown Brothers. He had laid 
in fifteen or twenty stand of arms, with proper 
ammunition and side-arms. The lower doors and 


“Filled with an ever shifting train, 
Amid the sound of steps that beat 

The murmuring walks like autumn rain 
. . . * * . * 


These struggling tides of life, that seem 
In wayward, aimless course to tend, 
Are eddies of the mighty stream 
That rolls to its appointed end.” 
The loiterer along Broadway, who stops and pe 


| through the massive iron fence at edtewns ry’s 


monument, recalls, perhaps, the pictures and the 
stories that commemorate the young soldier— 


one of the first and most famous of the Re volu 
tionary heroes. But the inscription which Dr 


| Franklin wrote records all that is generally known 


| 


of a man whose name is so familiar: 

“This monument is erected by order ah ongresa, 
25th January, 1776, to transmit to posterity a grateful 
remembrance of the patriotic conduct, ente A 8 
perseverance of Major-General Richs rd Monty: 
who, after a series of successes amidst the mo 
couraging diftic ulties, fell in the attack on Queber 3ist 
December, 1775. Aged 37 years.’ 


It isa pleasant task, therefore, which a descend 
ant of his wife’s family has modestly and taste 
fully performed, a hundred years after his death, 











| in pre paring a brief sketch of General Montgo om 


ery’s career, including letters hitherto unpu} 








ed. It is a very simple and pathetic story. The 
young soldier, not long married, leaves his bride, 


| hoping soon to return victorious, but returns no 


more ; and the young bride, growing old in faith 
: 


windows were barred, the hall was barricaded with | 


the furniture of the dining-room, the stairway was 
obstructed in the same manner, and the garrison 
was massed in the second story. The boys were 
stationed at the magazine to hand fresh muskets 
and to load. The general placed each man, with 
strict orders not to fire until he should begin the 


ful remembrance, after forty-three years of widow 
hood, falls senseless as she sees below her upon 


| the river the steamer draped in sables slowly bea 


action, and all the lights in the house were extin- | 


guished except at the arsenal. Loop-holes were 
cut in the window-shutters for observation, and 
the general calmly awaited the assault. The ri- 
yters arrived. They filled the street in a dense 
throng. They roared, threatened, and challenged. 
But there was no reply. The house was dark 
ind silent. The leaders of the mob held a coun- 
of war. They decided that the house was 
either deserted or garrisoned. They knew Gen- 
eral Lamb, and concluded that it was probably 
not deserted. Then embracing the better part of 
valor, and shouting defiance, they withdrew. 


| military prospects, he left England to make An 


The Constitution so bitterly opposed was adopt- | 


ed. But it has not ruined our devoted country, as 
Joshua Atherton feared, nor have the rights of 
mankind been imperiled, as George Clinton be- 
lieved. The desponding American to-day, as he 
hears gloomy forebodings that we have surely 


mains, should carefully inquire whether Jeremiah 


belongs to a party that has won or lost, and remem- 


ber Lord Shelburne, Burke, Benedick, Clinton, and 
the Constitution that was to destroy America. 


In the very heart of the bustle of the city of 
New York, just below the junction of the two great 


| ing the remains of her husband, amidst the music 


of wailing horns and muffled drums, to an honor 
able burial. Montgomery was an Irishman who 
early entering the British army, served in Ameri 
ca during the seven years’ French war. Friendly 
with Fox, Burke, and Barré, he held their views of 
the rights of the colonies, and disappointed in hi 











ca his home. His heart led the way, for during 
his service in this country he had stopped, with 
other officers, at the country-house of Chancellor 
Livingston, and had there seen his daughter Jan- 
et. In May, 1773, Captain Montgomery, from his 
farm at Kingsbridge, wrote a stately letter to Chan 
cellor Livingston asking the parental sanction of 
his suit to Miss Janet. In June the Chancellor re 
sponded favorably, and in July the marriage took 
place. 

The new home was at Rhinebeck, and Mont- 
gomery was so active and public-spirited a citizen 
that in 1775 he was chosen from Dutchess County 
one of the Council of Fifty. When the New York 
troops were raised, Schuyler was appointed Major 





| General, and the Brigadier’s appointment was of 
reached the end, that liberty has now been finally | 
overthrown, and that only accumulating disaster re- | 


| 


fered to Montgomery. His wife was naturally 
anxious, but he said to her that as a politician he 
could not serve his fellow-citizens, but as a soldier 
he thought he could. She acquiesced, and they 
went to New York, where Schuyler and Montgom- 
ery were to receive their commissions and instruc 


| tions. While they were there, General Washington 


passed on his way to Cambridge and the head- 
quarters of the army. “ He drove a sulky,” wrote 








am 


‘he 
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Mrs. Montgomery, “ with a pair of white horses. | spring of his military action. It was that which 
His dress was blue, with purple ribbon sash; a | buoyed him above all the doubts and perils of his 
lovely plume of feathers in his hat.” The news | position. The day of the attack arrived, the 31st 
of the battle of Bunker Hill filled the town with | of December, 1775. “Men of New York,” he 
sad faces. “Gentlemen,” said Montgomery, “I | exclaimed, “ you will not fear to follow where 
am content. What I feared has not happened. | your general leads, March on!” It was two in 
The Americans will fight, and I am well pleased | the morning, and the snow was falling heavily 
at this experiment.” Mrs. Montgomery, whose | Montgomery pressed forward, and instantly fell 
valuable and interesting notes have been careful- | dead at the first and only fire of the British ar 
ly copied from the manuscript by the author of | tillery. 
the sketch, adds, “No gentlemen offered to take} An inventory of his effects was made, from 
commissions in the army. The mechanics alone | which it appears that a large part of his ward 
offered, and General Montgomery accepted them | robe—ruffled shirts, silk neckcloth, linen and silk 
without demur. When the brigade was filled, | handkerchiefs, cassimere waistcoat and breeches, 
several gentlemen came forward, but he refused | a pair of moccasins, with six silver table-spoons 
them the places, telling them they should have | and as many tea-spoons, with five table-cloths— 
been first, and were too late.” were bought by Benedict Arnold, and one buffalo 
Montgomery went with four thousand men to| skin and a clothes-brush by Aaron Burr. The 
Ticonderoga. Schuyler was ill. There was in- | momentary mingling of these names with that of 
tolerable delay. Promises were broken. Confu- | Montgomery is significant. The one is the syn 
sion was universal, and Montgomery three times | onym of that patriotic loyalty and pure princi; 
offered his resignation, which Congress refused | that made the Revolution successful. The others, 
to accept. Montreal surrendered. Carleton es- | of that treachery and selfishness that always ho 
caped, but Prescott gave himself up. Mont- | ver about.great and glorious contests, as carrion 
gomery said it was an act of base poltroonery, | crows haunt a battle-field. In 1818, when De 
but that Prescott was a prize. “He is a cruel | Witt Clinton was Governor of New York, the State 
rascal. I have treated him with the sovereign | reclaimed the body of her famous citizen, and 
contempt his inhumanity and barbarity merit.” | with the utmost magnificence of funereal pomp 
Later in the war Prescott was cunningly cap-| the remains of Montgomery were brought from 
tured by Colonel Barton and a few men on Rhode | Quebec and laid under the monument in St. Paul’s 
Island, near Newport. Barton crossed the bay | church-yard in New York. His widow still lived 
and went up at night from the shore with aj at Montgomery Place, near Barrytown, upon the 
picked party. They seized and gagged the sen- | Hudson. Governor Clinton had respectfully con 
tinels and surrounded the house. Barton enter- | sulted her in regard to all the details of the cere 
ed Prescott’s room and told him that he was his | mony. He had told her when the boat bearing 
prisoner. Prescott asked him to stand outside | all that visibly remained of her husband would 
the chamber door for a moment while he pulled | pass down the river. She asked to be left alone 
on his clothes. Barton assented, and Prescott, | upon the piazza, and was found senseless when 
slipping on his breeches, opened the window soft- | the boat had passed. She afterward tenderly d 
ly and dropped out quietly—into the arms of | scribed the scene: ‘ At length they came by with 
Barton’s men. | all that remained of a beloved husband, who left 
Benedict Arnold’s expedition up the Kennebec | me in the bloom of manhood, a perfeét being 
and into Canada compelled Montgomery to change | Alas! how did he return? However gratifying 
his plan of wintering at Montreal. “If it suc- | to my heart, yet to my feelings every pang I felt 
ceed,” he wrote, “it will be a great stroke.’ Leav- | was renewed. The pomp with which it was con 
ing Montreal, he writes to his wife with tender | ducted added to my woe. When the steamboat 
domestic thoughtfulness, “I long to see you in| passed with slow and solemn movement, stopping 
your new house. If the winter set in soon, don’t | before my house, the troops under arms, the Dead 
forget to send for the lath to fence the garden, | March from the muffled drum, the mournful mu 
and also to have chestnut posts cut for the same | sic, the splendid coffin canopied with crape and 
purpose. I wish you could get a stove fixed in | crowned by plumes, you may conccive my anguish 
the hall; they are the most comfortable things | I can not describe it.” 
imaginable.” The vision of home was very sweet | The sketch is privately printed, but the author's 
and alluring to the husband who saw it from Ca-/| contribution to “ Centennial” remembrances is 
nadian snows. Yet the weather for the season | not only a work of family pride and love, but it 
was gentle, and on the 5th of December he writes | is a charming chapter of the romance of the Rey 
from near Quebec, “I sha’n’t forget your beaver | olution that appeals to public interest and sym 
blanket if I get safe out of this affair, nor your | pathy. 
mother’s marten-skins.” In the same letter, just 
before, he says, ‘I wish it were well over, with all| A CorREsPoNDENT who was surgeon at Bellevue 
my heart, and sigh for home likea New Englander.” | Hospital when the Staten Island ferry-boat West 
This was his last letter. Schuyler was too ill to | field exploded, with terrible loss of life, thinks 
conduct the campaign, and the troops were demor- | that there is but one sure way of preventing the 
alized. But Montgomery was cheerfuland hopeful, | burning of theatres and the falling of railway 
and with reason, for his campaign, however diffi- | bridges, and the various disasters that are due to 
cult, had been successful. It is a familiar story | corporations and companies. The remedy that 
that Wolfe, before his attack upon Quebec, re- | he suggests is not “ legislation,” and he satirizes 
peated Gray’s “Elegy” as he floated silently in | the loud demand of the press after every great 
the starlight across the river. Montgomery, just | disaster for “ stringent legislation.” The Brook- 
before his attack, spoke to his aid-de-camp of his | lyn Theatre burns, the Ashtabula bridge falls; 
loss of ambition, his longing for the retirement | there is the most pitiful suffering, the most awful . 
of his home, and of a sense of duty as the sole | slaughter, followed by an indignant chorus insist- 
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ng is 


rit leg And this 
nothin g, except the same futile out- 
next accident happens. Indeed, 
espondent, and he is a man whose 
sharpened his thoughts upon the 
who is very impatient of the sugges- 
“stringent legislation” as a remedy 
that of the Brooklyn 
certain that all the legislation in 
1, with the fullest and best-paid corps of 
s, that, and every thing, will never 
one of these accidents.” This is 
if the inspectors are not made 
pur for neglect of duty, and if 

ody would be sufficiently interested to ascertain 
There is law regulating the in- 

oats. If that law held every 
certificate to a boat that 
onsible for manslaughter, and the 
forced, the public safety would be 
ited by such a law than by none what- 
nspectors of buildings and the pro- 
amuse 


rislation. 


nt 
followed by 


wl the 


1en 


tastrophes as 


tionably true 


ishable 


uml 
gave a 


of places of public 
criminally responsible when loss 
from neglect of the law, and the 
eld them to their responsibility, 
1 not immediately dawn, 
accidents would be 


of the gene 


m 
but 
prevented. The 
il kind recommend- 
railway accidents in England— 
in front of the locomotive. 

same c belongs 
Money 
lood of corporations and companies, 
geon naturally proposes blood-letting. 


ruilty parties ; them heavily. Take 

la victims, forinstance. Let the living and 
ntatives of the dead get together and bring 
nst the corporation, or against such members 
! any thing to do with the bridge; 
Evarts aud Charles O’Conor and 

> lawyers of national reputation ; let 

papers and call public attention to 

psn \ loing, and call on all good citizens to 
sup] I e chief sufferers, not only in obtaining 
redre y y, but also in giving a lesson to those 
who abu rust of the care of human life, worth 
e rest r effect of ten thousand legislative en- 
would be brought on the 
of power, monetary and moral, 
ivily in the scale of right, that neither 
iry would dare toshirk their duty. Suppose 
h dead victim received $5000, and each 
ivor $5000, plus the value in damages at 
Suppose, further, that 
timulus the good work went on, and that 
» country, wherever there had been a 
nt caused by carelessness and inattention 


1 woul 


l be 
or 
yr 

lass of remedies 


nended by our correspondent. 


mulct 


two or 


ainir 
ments. Such a pressure 
courts, the 
would lie 
ge nor} 
elre OL ear 
maimed 8 
whit 


we 
so ht 


rr 
h his injury was assessed. 
with such as 
througho 


Chiti’s FT 
CUM £ 
West and their Inhab- 
J. Dopex (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), is 
itenant iced of the United States 
has been familiar with the plains 
» Indians for nearly thirty years, and here 

ie results of his observations and experi- 

ces in a handsome volume of 450 pages, with 

a map of the Western States and Territories, and 
illustrations. The book is di- 
parts, Part I. treating of the plains, 
their climate and characteristics, Part II. of the 
game to be found in them, and Part III. of the 
Indians, It is this part which the book 


s of the Agron 


who 


nineteen full-page 


vided in three 


gives 


| on the part of those whose business it 


was t 

ful and attentive, or, at least, not criminally 

suits were brought and heavy sums recov 

pose these things to occ ur, and what would b 
sult? What an overhauling of railroad brid; 
what anxiety on the part of hitherto care] 

that not a de *fec tive rail should cumber the sle« 
instant longer! Whata vast number of defect be 
ers would be replaced by sound ones, and how er 
demand there would be for skilled engineers!» 

of all, too, how careful would become tt 
managers to see that even the gallery gods wer 
vided with straight places for their feet! In ; 
without a penny of State or n¢ ati mal money, wit 
the presence of a single ‘ bloated’ office-hold e 
would be generally put to rights, and we ‘ 
come moderately secure against death or maim 
from accident, and he sitate to spend twenty cents { 
an accident policy. ; 


gest 


Our surgeon thinks that “ stringent lk 
is usel The reason is th it the laws wou 
be enforced. But muleting is a 
Damages are obtainable only acco 
And the law exists. It is upon the sta 
Why do not the Ashtabula si 
sue? Our correspondent has ¢ PI 
portant stitch. He has emitted to shi 
sufferers are to be compelled to do what 
ought And if he ean show tl 
undoubtedly show how “the f and best 
corps of inspectors of this, that, and every t] 
can be made to do their duty. One is 1 
difficult than the other. It 
tion” be useless, the mere power 
ages and to write to the papers is no more 
ive, if it be not exercised. And 
exercised ? In the case of th¢ 
suits were brought, and the — 
sums in damages. But still the 
fell and the Brooklyn 
other explanation of the failure 
there than that those who were 1 
did not care to do it? The 
opinion that “stringent legislation” i 
the safe ty of places of public amusement 
desirable. Not less so is stringent enforcem 
of the laws when made. Add to these, suits 
damages vigorously pressed, and the n 
remedy would seem to be exhausted Mean 
it seems to be no more of an illusion to ‘ 
in stringent legislation” 


legal pi 


ding 


»w how t 
to do. lis, he 


ullest 


str 


} Ilya] 
sntapul 


"he bing 


1 
} 


Easy Chai 


than to believe that suf 
ferers will sue for damages because they | 
right to do so. How many representatives of tl 
victims of the awful Brooklyn calamity hav 
sued? Yet how such suits would have been f 
cilitated and assured had there been a specifi 
and detailed law in regard to building theatres ! 


avi 
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iferary ecard. 

its chief interest, and to which the 

at once to look for evidences as to the author’ 

judgment, and to form an opinion of the value of 


critic turns 


his work. The result which is forced upon h 

is the conclusion that thirty years on the plains 
and among the Indians does not afford the best 
preparation for a wise judgment respecting them 
Colonel Dodge regards the Indian as thoroughly 
savage: “his religion inculeates neither obliga 
| tion nor duty either to God or man;” “his idea 
of right-is the enforcement of his own will; « 

wrong, the enforcement of another will in opposi 
tion to his.” The author has no faith in humane 





influences. “Civilization 
influences —religion, morality, 
honor, pride, and fear. The Indian has but one 
‘his solitary influence is fear.” Thirty years of 
nedia with the savages dulls one’s 
n moral perceptions, and one’s appreciation of 
il power of the higher motives on even the 

\ Mr. Dodge’s theories are not only 

sed to universal experience in dealing with the 


philanthropic 


nv restoring 


liate contact 


t natures 
st savages of other lands, as witness Baker's 


| Livingstone’s experiences in Africa, in con 
lling the most criminal in our own land, and, 
all, the most violent but it 


y opposed to the testimony of missionaries 


maniacs, 


| others who have tried the effect of religion, 
rality, honor, and pride on the Indian, and are 
to point to the results in the semi-civilized 

s. The experience of a single man, the tes- 

y of a single witness, is not sufficient to set 


} 
al 


iw of human deve lopm« nt attested by so 
experiments and by so many witnesses 

1 pl ture of the outer life of the Indians the 
that is valuable : as a 

‘haracter painting it m > regarded 
fficer’s view of the Indian, and must 


tains much 


ime col 


h the allowances due to one whose life- 
raining has led him to regard the 
j 


ne 
iu¢ 


red man 


a savage to be ec ited, but as enemy 


be fought 


ich the hum 


an 
Experience proves that the view 
unitarian takes of the criminal is 
nearly right than the view of the police mat 
The 1 
ica has been the means of furnishing to the 
is Central Africa, by Colonel C. CHatLié 
Gg, of the Egyptian staff (Harper and Brothers) 
ntains an 
personal expedition to the lake Victoria Nyan 
za, the other a military expedition to the country 
f the Makraka and Niam-Niam. Colonel Long 
“naked truths of naked 
alliteration, the phrase 
y It does not possess the 
interest which the Christian and philan 
ic zeal impart to the pages of Livingstone, 
the curiously commingled scientific and roman 
interest which makes the pages of Schweinfurth 
iscinating, nor the scenic effects which lend 
terest, despite the skepticism they awaken, to the 
pages of Baker, but it possesses a realism which 


’ 
ist VC e in the library of romance which 


nis 


account of two expeditions, one 


es his journ il as 
” and despite the 


deseriptive. 


is quite its own. In these previous volumes wi 
have sat in the auditorium and looked upon the 
stage. Colonel Long takes us on the stage, and 
we find that at least some of the thunder is only 

‘et-iron, and some of the forests and mount- 
\ only canvas. The into 
forts of the journey, the real barbarism of the 
people, the dismal repulsiveness of the uninterest- 
ing country, the dangerous and almost deadly char 
acteristies of the climate, are told as prosaie facts. 
The hope of evangelizing Africa which Living 


discom 


ns are 


tone had awakened is dimmed by reading of the | 


barbaric hospitality of M’Tse; the dream of a 
renovated land opened eventually to civilization 
and commerce, which is stimulated if not justified 
by Baker, is dispelled by the accounts of marshes 
apparently beyond possibility of drainage, and 

lernesses almost hopeless of cultivation. It 


to the lake Victoria Nyanza during the rainy sea- 
son. He therefore saw the country at its worst. 
But it is also true that he studiously avoids the 
attempt to brighten a gloomy picture by the aid of 
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has | 


| afforded ; bi 





either 
book is more like a soldier’s official record of a 


imagination or enthusi 


most hazardous and dangerous expedition than 
Lait 


n the prosaic dan- 


the story which the same soldier may tell iz 


years to his grandchildren, wh 
gers and 


romance 


liscomtorts 


are torgot . ind only the 
in mind, ‘ 
| full of romance: the 


book is indeed 


among the 


Africa has 


remains 
expedition is on¢ 
that even the history of 
it the romance is that of 
f naked truth. The illustrat 
thor’s origin il skete hes, ad 
iveness and the of tl 

The judicial reader will take 
BERS’s Mad World and its In/ 
ton and Co.) with some 
editorially connected with the New York 
feigned and I 


in the Bloomingdale Asvlum 


most romantk 


value 


allowance 


secured his 
His 
make an interior examination of its 
the treatment accorded to its patie 
i fortnight within i all I 
vives of h P| t 


madness, 


an account 
I put ler a 
1 harrowing story 
Mr 
ough reform in our lunatic asylums al 
¢ lunacy. No adequate 


afforded against commi 


writer is ul strong 


Yet 


Chambers has demonstr 


notwith 


laws respectin 


tion is e 
less magistrate, and on it 
juate i 


ad opportunities are 
visit patients, or to patient 
letter or otherwise with fri 
equate provision has bee 
legal 
l 
r 


Ke 


supervision over 


‘pers, who are, or 
y irresponsible jailers 


cally 
and Quotidian—we preserve the 

all that his faney ha 
is certain that the power 


I 
is power that ought to be intrust 


names—are 
or no, i 

whatever his character may be 
that within thirty-six hours after 
of Mr. Chambers 
lischarged by the physician in ¢ 


in court twelve 

that a State commission subseque 

disclosed grave abuses in this particula 

and that a Commission of Lunacy has sine¢ 
appointed whose entire time is given to the fre 
m and inspection 
asylum in the State, are of the 


ol 


quent visitatic every insane 
sufficient 
evidence that, however highly colored, the narra- 
tive of Mr. Chambers is not a fictitious one, and 
that the abuses which he has exposed real 


and serious, though possibly 1 


mselves 


it quite 
vated as in his pages they appear 
ima, Harold (J 


unique in conception 


R. Osgood 


than his 


TENNYSON’S vy d 
ind Co.), is less 
(Jucen Mary 
lrawing in it 


n. There 


ic passages 


There is no one piece of character 
i the 


fine po- 


so subtle and so original as 
are certainly not so many 
It deals, too, with an issue 
historic, the conflict between Norman and 
ending in the conquest of England by William, 
and therefore lacks the present interest which 
attaches to a poem that hir chara 
and claims of the Romish Chur T 
between Norman and Saxon is wholly dead; the 
issue between Protestant and papist has change d, 
but is as vital to-day as in the days of Queen 
Mary. Nevertheless Harold is the more dramatic 
work of the two. It is more likely to be popu- 


et pure yv 


saxon, 


ges on the ter 


issue 
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lar; it is far more likely to find a place upon the | 


stage; the motives of action are more ordinary 
and more easily comprehended ; the action is more 
rapid, and the passion more effective because less 
intense. There is a hero, the reader’s sympathy for 
whom is not lessened by his one fatal fault, and 
a heroine, whose character is not strongly drawn, 
but whose fortunes and fate compel the interest 
of the reader from the opening of the story. There 
are some single scenes of great power, and some 
which, effectively produced upon the stage would 
move any audience. Such is the interview be- 
tween Harold and William in Normandy, in which, 
yielding to the persuasions of others, and led on 
unconsciously step by step, Harold is induced to 
take the oath which he never means to keep; and 
such, too, though a quieter scene, is the death- 
bed of King Edward. Harold himself is the only 
really fine character in the drama, and there is a 
certain sketchy indistinctness about most of the 
other personations which gives to the whole poem 
the character of a literary drama—one adapted, 
if not intended, rather for quiet reading than for 
the stage. The poet’s study of history has been 
very close. The poem is deserving of careful 
study simply as a piece of fine historical painting, 
not certainly impaired, in an artistic point of view, 
by the admixture of the legendary with the his- 
toric in some notable passages. 

What the legends of the Round Table are to 
England, that are the sagas to the literature of 
Norway and Sweden, and what Tennyson’s “ Idyls 
of the King” are to the legends of the Round 
Table, that is Tegner’s poem, Fridthjof’s Saga, 
to these old Norse legends. A comparatively new 
chapter in romance is therefore opened to most 
American readers by the two volumes, Viking 
Tules of the North, translated by Professor R. B. 
Anperson, and Fridthjof’s Saga, translated from 
the Swedish of Ettas TeGNer by Taomas and Mar- 
THA Hoxicoms, both from the press of 8. C. Griggs 
and Co, The former of these books is really in 
the nature of a special chapter in the study of lit- 
erature. It gives an account of this Norwegian 
lore; it gives specimens of various sagas, but in 
their pure form; it gives a pretty full biography 
of Bishop Tegner; and the translation of his po- 
etical version of “ Fridthjof’s Saga,” though it oc- 
cupies a considerable proportion of the book, is 
in reality in the nature of a supplement or an ap- 
pendix. The other volume is simply a transla- 
tion of Tegner’s work, and it is exceedingly well 
done The vigor of the verse, which in its form 
closely follows the original, has a notable appro- 
priateness to the theme. This is not the first 
attempt to reproduce Tegner’s famous work in 
English, but we believe it to be quite the most 
successful. Certainly the authors have caught 
remarkably the spirit of the scenes, and given, 
though in an English verse, a poem which has all 
the flavor of Norse literature. The whole theme 
of the poem turns on the fact that Fridthjof, by 
an inadvertence, brings himself under the ban of 


a Norwegian deity, and, till this is finally removed, | 


his career is a constant succession of conflicts with 
the avenging god. But, in ancient Norwegian 
thought, the difference in power between a hero 
like Fridthjof and a god is not so great that there 
is not room for considerable dramatic interest in 
the solution of the question which is to be victor. 

Salvation Here and Hereafter, by Rev. Joun 
Service (Macmillan and Co.), is a volume of ser- 


mons and essays, remarkable in two res 
first, because we are not accustomed to find « 
broad and liberal a theology in the Scotch pulpit 
and second, because, quite apart from some pe 
iarities of theological view, there is a spiritual j 

sight, a perception and a portrayal of realities oj 
experiences that underlie and give all their rea 
vital value to dogmatic results, such as is not y 
common in the pulpit of any land. They are spi 
itual and practical, not because the author dray 
practical deductions from his doctrines, but } 

cause he sees and values only the spiritual and ex 
perimental aspects of doctrine. Whatever ther 
is valuable in Matthew Arnold's persistence jn 
interpreting the Bible by literary rather than | 

purely theological standards of criticism, M; 
Service avails himself of in interpreting Scriptur 
without leading the reader into the extraordinary 
dogmatism into which Matthew Arnold runs with 
such curious and naive unconsciousness.—As q 
popular expositor of Scripture, Rev. W. M. Tay 
Lor, D.D., has no superior, if, indeed, he has any 
equal, in the American pulpit. His Peter th, 
Apostle (Harper and Brothers) is a companion 
volume to his David and his Elijah the Prophet 
It would be easy to point out particulars in which 
we are not able to accept his interpretation; t 


pects 





jare all the result of a general inclination, weli- 


nigh universal among Scripture interpreters, to 
lighten the faults and exaggerate the virtues of 
the Scripture saints. As a piece of character 
painting it would be improved by something mor 
of that spirit which has enabled Dean Stanley to 
bring all Biblical characters out of the land of 


| religious myth and romance on to the plane of 


ordinary humanity. Nevertheless, as models of 
expository lectures, they are worthy of careful 
study by preachers ; as a book of Sunday reading, 
the volume will be welcomed by many laymen.— 
The immediate and direct purpose of The Psalt 

a Witness to the Divine Origin of the Bible, by 
Tatsot W. Cuamsers, D.D. (A. D. F. Randolph 
and Co.), is to demonstrate the inspiration of the 
Scriptures by a consideration of the moral and 
spiritual excellence of the Book of Psalms. The 
author takes conservative ground on all disputed 
questions, defending, for example, the impreca 
ting psalms as inspired utterances intended for all 
time as a Divine expression of holy wrath against 
the enemies of God, Quite irrespective of its apol 
ogetic character, the book will be found a popu 
lar aid to a comprehension of the general spirit 
of the Psalms, and the implied doctrine contain 
ed in them concerning God, Man, the Messiah, and 
the Future Life.—The object of Zhe Judgment of 
Jerusalem, by WittiaM Parren, D.D. (Robert Car 
ter and Brothers), is also apparently apologeti 
It endeavors to commend the authority of Christ 
by showing that His prophecies of the destruction 
of Jerusalem were literally fulfilled by the event. 
As a concise history of the city and the Temple 
and their destruction the book will be useful, es- 
pecially to youthful students; but, to give it any 
value as a treatise on the evidences, Dr. Patten 
should have shown, as he has not done, that the 
twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew refers to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, not, as the latest and 
best expositors think, to the destruction of th« 
world.—Mr. Ropert D. Weeks adds another to 
the very many attempts to unfold the psychology 
of the Deity in Jehovah-~Jesus : the Oneness of God: 
the true Trinity (Dodd, Mead, and Co.). He really 
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epudiates the doctrine of the Trinity in its com- | 

nly received form, maintaining by an elaborate 
examination of Scripture that “ the only personal | 
Trinity is comprehended in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who is the Supreme God, the only begotten Son 
of God, and the Son of Man.” He is both an in- 
dependent thinker and a thorough and careful 
take 

lat 
matic definitions of the Deity heretofore attempt- 
ed than as a new definition in the same line. 

The 
Wheelwright in South America, by J. B. ALBERDI, 
Wi 


United States minister to Spain (Boston, A. Will- 


Mr. Cushing introduces this exceedingly interest- 
sketch of the character and labors of his 


ident of the Bible; but the problem he under- } 
s to solve is an insoluble one, and his book | 
more valuable as a witness against the dog- | 


| it will not find as many readers, nor among its 


Life and Industrial Labors of William | 


th an introduction by the Hon. Cates CusHtna, | 


| cipal characters in the story. 
ms and Co.; New York, Charles T. Dillingham). 
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Andes with the iron bands that should bind the 
continent from shore to shore. All this he did 
not only from an inherent spirit of enterprise, but 
from higher motives—the love of progress and 
the good of humanity. Those who can appreci- 
ate such a life of untiring activity and persevering 
industry will be amply repaid for the time occu- 
pied in the perusal of this book. 

Madcap Violet (Harper and Brothers) is by no 
means the most attractive of Mr. BLack’s novels ; 
readers as many admirers, as 7'he Princess of 
Thule ; but it is one of his strongest. Violet her- 
self is an admirable piece of character drawing, 
and this may equally be said of the other prin- 
The tragic ending 
casts a shadow over the whole story, in the recol- 


| lection of the reader, and makes it less attractive 


tinguished townsman and friend with an ap- | 


propriate notice. In this there is.high praise 
irom a high source of one whose modesty never 
sought distinction, but whose merit is entitled to 

| that is accorded him in the pages before us. 
While comparatively few of his own countrymen 
have 
wright, it may be said that in the southern con- 

nent of this hemisphere it is known and venera- 

as the name of Washington is among us of 
» north. For as Washington led the armies of 
oul republic to conquer liberty from political op- 
pression, so Mr. Wheelwright led the forces of 
improvement—steam-ships, railroads, telegraphs, 
and education—to batter down the strongholds 
of indolence, ignorance, and bigotry which at his 
advent were binding the South American repub- 
e3 with heavier chains than those of Spain from 
which they had been recently set free. The ree- 
ord of his life has been first suitably and grate- 
fully written in Spanish by Sefior Albérdi, a dis- 
tinguished citizen of the land of his adoption. 
This work has been translated, and an appendix 


ted 


that of Sefior Albérdi chiefly represents him in a 


publie capacity, is now offered to the English-read- 
ing publie of this country and of Great Britain, 


| pranks in her school-girl life. 


in the memory than on the first reading. When 
one knows the end, he reads with pity the other- 
wise humorous and enjoyable story of Violet’s 
We do not think, 
however, that Mr. Black can be fairly accused of 


| evading a difficulty by the tragic close of his sto- 


even heard the name of William Wheel- | 


ry; rather he seems to us to shadow forth the 
truth, which perhaps many young readers of nov- 


| els need to learn, that the freaks and folly of an 


untrained and ungoverned nature, however charm- 


| ing in youth they may be, become full of danger, 


jand often lead to terrible 


wreck in later life. 


| The antics of the colt are very pretty, but if he 
}is not broken to harness in youth, he becomes 
| dangerous to others and to himself in his ma- 


turity. We are glad, in this connection, to note 


| that the Harpers are issuing a library edition of 


| that prolific writer in her later stories. 


Black’s novels. They well deserve this place in 


the library of fiction —Joshua Haggard’s Daugh- 


ter, by Miss Brappon (Harper and Brothers), pos- 
sesses in a marked degree the characteristics of 


Melo- 


| dramatic in some sense it certainly is, but its 


where Mr. Wheelwright was perhaps better known | 


than at home. Connected there with Mr. Brassey, 
the well-known railroad contractor, he was en- 
abled to develop his schemes of improvement in 
South America for which capital could not be ob- 
tained in the United States. 

There is something romantic in the history of 
these small beginnings which arrived at such 
magnificent results. Born and reared in his boy- 
hood in the old-fashioned sea-port town of New- 
bury, with principles of unswerving honor and 
persevering integrity instilled by parental teach- 
ings, his enterprising spirit sought the ocean for 
its exercise. At the early age of nineteen he was 
already in command of a merchant ship, and two 
years afterward he was wrecked on the coast of 
South America. From that day, more than half 
a century ago, that region became his second 
home. He brought around Cape Horn to it the 
first steam-ship that ever navigated the Pacific; 
there he first discovered coal, introduced gas- 
works, built the first railroads, and but for his 
death, at the advanced age of seventy-five years, 
while still at work, would have triumphantly com- 
pleted the scheme nearest his heart, and which 
he had partially accomplished, of grasping the 


| dramatic effects are 
touching upon Mr. Wheelwright’s private life, as | 


genuine ; its characters are 
scenic effects are admirably 
produced, as in the opening description of the 
storm at Comb-hollow ; and while the contrast be- 
tween Joshua Haggard the Christian and preach- 
er and Joshua Haggard the duelist and murderer 


strongly drawn ; the 


| is almost too strong for credence, Miss Braddon 
| so manages it that the story does not seem un- 


natural, certainly not impossible. 


Like all Miss 


| Braddon’s later novels, the moral lesson is pre- 


dominant, and is one emphatically of Christian 
truth: a lesson of caution to the strong to take 
heed lest they fall through their very strength, 
and a lesson of hope in Divine mercy to the fall- 
en, be their sin what it may.—From Dreams to 
Waking (Harper and Brothers) has at least two 
qualifications that will recommend it to busy peo- 
ple who have little time to spend over romance : 
it is short, only fifty pages, and it moves with 
rapidity, requiring no closeness of attention to 
follow its current from the beginning to the close. 
It is brief and brisk. It is a pleasing rather than 
a strong novel.—Aismet (Roberts Brothers), the 
latest volume of the “ No Name Series,” is a love 
story, with travellers on the Nile for characters. 


| It may be characterized briefly as a commedietta ; 


the plot is entirely artificial, but the play of co- 
quetry makes rather pleasant reading.—Sidonie 
(Estes and Lauriat) is unquestionably the novel 
of the season, if not of the era,in France. It has 
reached in Paris a sale of upward of sixty thou- 
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sand copies, has been dramatized in a famous | 
and popular play, and has been crowned by the 
French Academy. Its pure tone and its intense 
passion combine to make it a novelty in French 
literature, and to give it clearly a recognized 
place in the French school. Sidonie, the heroine, 
has been compare d to Bee ky Sharp, but the com- 
lo her justi ce. She is, at all 
events, a Parisian Becky, and the story of her 
toils and intrigues is artistically epitomized on 
the cover of the book by the spider’s web. In 
the contrasts of character, in the intricate inter- 
weaving of lives, in the conflict of purity and pas- 
sion, in the tracing of the bitterness of sin to its 


parison does not ¢ 


bitter fruits, it is a remarkable story ; in its les- 
son of fidelity in the marital relation it is, per- 
ups, more novel and more needed in France than 
in either England or America.—The world has 
had about enough of Jutes VERNr’s impossible 
mances. Those that have not will find as “98 
t seems real and is yet incredible in Michael 
ff, the Courier of the Czar Sasi Arm- 
strong, and Co.), as in the preceding romances 
from the same pen. The adventures of a Rus- 
sian courier, sent from the Czar to his brother 
in one of the provinces, constitute the material 
ut of which the story is woven. The real 
adventures of a Eugene Schuyler or a Captain 
Burnaby are quite as entertaining and more in- 
structive reading.—Puiuip Gitpert HAMERTON, in 
Wend: rho ne (Roberts Brothers), gives a carefully 
and skillfully elaborated painting of life in Lanca- 
shire and 1 Yorkshire . The antipodes of the sensa- 
tional school, for a novel it moves too slowly. We 
live in this region of England, see its ordinary 
life, and have it interpreted tous by theauthor. A 
Meissonier in literature, he perfects every picture, 
and by the skill of his art makes attractive even 
repulsive details. Incidentally his book presents 
some of the sociological proble ms presented by the 








conflict between an old aristocraey and new capital. | 


Selections from the Writin s of Lord Macaulay 
(Harper and Brothers) possesses a character 
which distinguishes it from such books as the 
Beauties of Ruskin or the Anthology of Carlyle. 
It gives to the reader, of course, some idea, and 
a not wholly inadequate one, of the style of Lord 
Macaulay, his artistic character as a scene and 
portrait painter, and his philosophical character. 
ut quite apart from this it is a book of value 
as a collection of essays in historical ant 1 literary 
In historical scenes, the siege of Lon- 
iderry, the battle of the Boyne , the Black Hole 
of Calcutta, the impeachment of Warren Hast- 
ings; in historical portraits, William of Orange, 
Judge Jeffreys, Frederick the Great : in historical 
sketches, the Church of Rome, the Jesuits; in 
literary criticisms, Milton’s poetry, Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, Lord Byron, are among the themes here 
treated. Concerning them the reader may get 
2 just idea, from the greatest historian in the 
English language, though he has no time to read 
through the voluminous works of Lord Macaulay, 
and no skill to select what he will and can read. 
It is to be added that Macaulay finished every 
detail with such perfectness that single pictures 
or figures may be taken from his work, much as 
single figures are often copied with success from 
the canvas of a Titian or a Raphael. 

Two very entertaining books of travel are Cap- 
tain Burnapy’s Ride to Khiva and Mr. Artuor 
Arnotp’s Through Persia by Caravan, both from 
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the press of Harper - Brothers, and both by 
English travellers. Captain Burn: iby is a capi 
story-teller, and he has a very interesting st 
to tell. A ride across the Steppes of East 
Russia is of itself no mean adventure, and ¢} 
captain is one of those adventurous men wi 
meet with striking and romantic experienc; 
wherever they go. He would not be able to t 

a trip in France or England without adventures 
In this volume each chapter is a distinct stor 
He possesses, too, in a remarkable degree the j } 
imitable art of a genuine story-teller, and knows 
how to put the romantic aspects of his journey in 
due and not in undue prominence. His romay 
does not awaken incredulity. He traversed 
fact, the same ground as that traversed by E 
gene Schuyler in his Zurkistan ; but his book 
much shorter, there is but little philosophi 
study of the land and its people, while his narr 
tive is more dramatic and lively and his pictures 
more graphic. Mr. Arthur Arnold’s volume is of a 
different type. Commencing at Warsaw, he went 





toSt. Petersburg; thence southward to Astr: kh u 
traversed the Caspian Sea from north to south, 
landing at Enzelli; rode through the whole length 
of Persia, a distance of more than a thousand 
miles, arriving at the Persian Gulf four mo 
after leaving the Caspian Sea. Mr. Arnold’s tour 
was less dangerous and adventurous than that « of 
Captain Burnaby, but his more thoughtful « 
servations on the character and even the psychi 
ogy of the people give to his pages a peculiar it 
terest to the student of human nature who desires 
to know what other civilizations than his ow 
have accomplished and what they are accom- 
plishing for other peoples. Both books give some 
insight into the interior administration of th: 
Russian provinces, and they wil! not iu] 
any enthusiastic desire to put the Christian prov 
inces of Turkey under the rule of the Czar 
The Land Birds and Game Birds of New En 

gland, by H. D. Minor (the Naturalist Ageney, 
Salem, Massachusetts). In this work the author 
has undertaken “to fill a place hitherto vacant 
in ornithological literature,” by supplying a cheap 
book about land birds for beginners in or 
thology, that should form at once a text-book 
guiding to the study, a key for the identification 
of the species, and a history of the birds them 
selves as they appear at home in the fields and 
woods. His arrangements of his information un- 
der his various heads and sub-heads, his keys and 
reference indexes, are far from perfect, but his 
abilities as an observer are remarkable. It is espe 
cially in the full and original descriptions of the 
habits of birds that the true worth of the book 
appears. Mr. Minot has evidently watched the 
birds carefully, and knowing what to look for and 
how best to find it, has seen and recorded a great 
deal which advanced students will be glad to 
know, and which is written in a sufficiently free 
and pleasant way to commend it to the attention 
| of all who care for out-door sights and sounds. 

The author. writes especially from the stand- 
point of an oologist, and to collectors his descrip- 
tions of nests and eggs will be very valuable, and 
| his accounts of the tunes and behavior of many of 
| the woodland songsters are original and interest 
ing. It is a book whose general accuracy and 
value cause us the more strongly to regret that 
| the writer’s treatment of the subject is in some 
| respects faulty and unsatisfactory. 
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SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS, 

Ast Asteroids 170 and 171 were 

vered in January and February by Peters and 

Comet IL, 1877, was dis 

. by Borelly, at Marseilles, in 

Washington observations by Hark 

ind Holden (February 9 and 13) show it to 
1 spectrum similar to Encke’s comet. 

gley, of Pittsburg, publishes in the Mon 

S., a paper on the measurement of the 


jsf/ronomy als 
ly respective ly 
red February 


hu 
cous, 


» 


ffect of sun spots on terrestrial tempera- 
It is not intended to show that the earth 
the whole, cooler in maximum sun-spot 
he 
in the 
have been misinterpreted to mean. 
consisted in the 
yunts of umbral, penumbral, and photospheri 


as discussions on the paper (as re- 
Astronomical Register) indicate it 
The ob- 
measuring relative 


rvations 
The relative umbral, penumbral, and 
| areas were deduced from the Kew 

servations of spots; and from a consideration 

these data, and confining the question strictly 
to changes of terrestrial temperature due to this 
Lione, Langley deduces the result that 


tion 


rie 


} 
ospne 


ae * sun 
its do exercise a direct effect on terrestrial tem 


iture by decreasing the mean temperature of 


» earth at their maximum.” This changé 
, it i resented by a 
» mean temperature of o be in 
not 


is, 


very small, as “it is rep 
if ir glo 
n years not greater than 0.3° C., and 
ss than 0.05% C, 
All the observations of the transit 

by Russian expeditions will be 
i published in one volume, which is preparing 
Captain J. Water- 
ise, of India, publishes a very complete ac- 
nt (illustrated with photographs) of the prep 


Venus 


collected 


the Pulkova Observatory. 


utions by himself and Tacchini to observe the | 


ir of 
Islands 
corona were obtained, on account of cloudy weath- 
er, but the details of the methods adopted are of 
Huggins communicates to the Royal So- 
y a paper on the photograph of the 
of Alpha Lyre, with an enlarged print from one 

negatives. Dr. Henry Drape r 
ributed among several American physicists pho- 


1875, April 6, in the Nicobar 
No photographs of the spectrum of the 


eclipse 


val 


spectrum 


has dis 


phs of the same spectrum and that of Ve- 
and has 
gatives of Alpha y 


good 


succeed i i 
1 quile, 
ndus, gives the results of his investigation of 
the orbit of Iapetus, Saturn’s eighth satellite. 
No ie publications of the Cincinnati Ob- 
Sservatory Mitchel’s observations of 176 
and triple stars. It is edited by Professor 
Stone, the present director of the observatory. 

The Annales of the Paris Observatory ( 
vations) for 1874 is published, and that for 18 
will appear early in 1877. The first 
Meridian Observations, Determination of the Lon- 
gitude of Vienna, Equatorial and Meteorological 
Observations, 

Leverrier has set up at the door of the Paris 
Observatory a public clock for the use of chro- 
nometer makers. Such a clock has long existed 
at Greenwich. 

Sir George Airy sends to Nature a list of thir- 
ty-seven ancient eclipses which have been com- 
puted by Hind, and of which the original manu 


also n getting 


sserand, in Comptes 


2 of ti 
gives 


7 
double 


obser. 


) 
ie 


contains 


Stientific Rerurd. 


reserved at 
these 


re twenty-one 


Script calculations are 


Observatory " arlie f is 
the 
vious t 
and the 


te 52 4 There a 
, and 


valuable 


la 
sixteen alter 

contribution to 
history of astronomy. Celo 


published in No. XI. of the 


a Ulst 


chronology an 
ria, of M 


pubheati 


lan, Dé 


' f 


1241, 


S l t observatory 


the solar ¢« 1239, June 3, and of 
October 
Safford, 


the use of the 
ment Survey 


of Williams College, has prepared for 
United S Engineer Depart 
Lieutenant Wheeler a cata- 


tates 


declinations of 2018 stars, which is 


hti p ess 
Redier describes in the Comptes Rendus 


} 
logue of th 


how passing throug ie 


a sim 
ple device for correcting the going of clocks for 
changes in rate due to changes of atmospheric 


means ol small aneroid baror 
fastened to the pendulum bob 
Christie has 


wi 


pressure by a 


neter 


recently the 


rews ol 


investigated inte 

in the micrometer s 

microscopes of the Greenwich transit cir 

pu sults in Month ¥y N 

Astronomi for November, 1876 
rhe eleven ol 

Visitors of the Observatory descri 

the work of the 


} 


us D6 


ing case ol ul 


Dishes the re 


ail Por It ty, 
annual report 


Melbourne 


th 


n the usual meridia 
of 


photographs of the sun, et« 


ings of over seventy 
, ete., and « 
plan for enlarged meteorological activit 
will probably be adopted, 
Hall has discussed his obs« 
of a bright spot on Saturn (di 
7), which has been followed at Washi: 
Boss of Al Clark of Cambrid 
Vassar, and Edgecomb of Hartford, through six 
ty-one reé volutions of Saturn’s ball The 
ing rotation time is 10 h, 14 m, 23 2.30 s., 
which differs from Sir William He 
mination (10 h. 16 m. 0.48.) by less than $ 
| Young, of Dartmouth College, has, 
been elected to the Professorship of 
at Prineeton. 

Meteorology. —During a portion of December 
}and January and th 
portion of the were 


Professor rvations 


SCcOVere 1 December 
eton, and Dy 
re, Mitchell 


any, i ol 


result 


l’s deter 


A 


tronomy 


both Great Britain 
United State 


succession of storms, in wh 


eastern 
ich high win 
rains or snows, and very low baro1 

In the 


storm centres, or areas of lowest 


ric 
were remarkably frequent. United States 
| the tracks of the 
pressure, as they moved eastward covered a region 
apparently far to the south of that which they 
ordinarily occupy, while their progres 
rapid. In Great Britain, on the other 
hand, the progress of storm centres was unusual 


S was 


gen 


ry 


erally ve 
ly slow, frequently even stationary or retrograde, 
| while the general path of the storm centres was, 
}as in America, far to the south of its usual posi 
tion. In British Ameri a, on the other 
in Russia, low temperatures and h 
| have been experienced. 
| ture recorded at St. Petersburg was on Decemb 
; 22, —43.4 
ling the last 124 years. 
jly, in Siberia, an unusual prevalence 


hand, and 
ch barometers 
The minimum tempera 
F., being the lowest observed dur 
Further eastward, name 
of 


warm 


| weather has been reported; and in the extreme 
} west, on the Pacific coast of North America, un 
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ments of the atmosphere during these two months 
shows that there has been an excess of cold dry 
air in northern latitudes and in the interior of 
both continents, while over the Atlantic Ocean 
pressure has been low, and temperature and moist- 
ure have been high. Both these conditions, there- 
fore, have caused a special development of the 
tendency to acyclonic motion around the Atlantic 
basin. 


These oceanic cyclones, as distinguished from 


smaller storms on the one hand and the polar 
cyclones on the other, must, according to our pres- 
ent knowledge of meteorology, vary in their inten- 
sity with any change in the solar radiation, and 
the phenomena of the past winter harmonize en- 
tirely with the conclusion that during the present 
period of few sun spots the northern hemisphere 
has received slightly less heat than when the 
spots were large and numerous. A similar agree- 
ment between meteorological phenomena and this 
theory was noted by us about two years ago, but 
the satisfactory pursuit of these investigations 
can hardly be undertaken until we have a daily 
weather map of the whole world, or at least of 
the northern hemisphere 

With the Ist of January the weather maps pub- 
lished by the meteorological offices in Germany 
and Austria have received considerable enlarge- 
ment and improvements. The daily weather map 
published at Vienna is for Europe the best that 
has as yet appeared, being upon a large scale, and 
very clear in all its details. The Hydrographic 
Office at Berlin has begun the publication of month- 
ly weather reviews for Europe. The numbers for 
January and February, 1876, have already appear- 
ed. Its articles are compiled by well-known me- 
teorologists ; and as it appears only a long time 
after the month to which it refers, its scope and 
objects are evidently somewhat different from 
those of the reviews published by our Army Signal 
Office within fifteen days of the close of each 
month 

Of the larger meteorological publications that 
have issued from the government printing-office 
at Washington, perhaps the most imposing is the 
first of the three volumes containing the obser- 
vations and results of the physical work done by 
Dr. Bessels and his assistants on the Polaris north 
pole expedition, 

At a recent social meeting of the London So- 
ciety of Telegraph Engineers, Mr. Saunders, of 
the Eastern Telegraph Company, exhibited some 
diagrams showing some results of simultaneous 
observations of the earth currents observed at 
both ends of the broken cable between Suez and 
Aden. A striking coincidence is seen between 
the currents observed on the two sections of the 
cable. 

A remarkable meteor was visible from Kansas 
to New York on the evening of the 21st of De- 
cember, and approximate determinations of its 
movements have been published by Kirkwood, 
Abbe, and Newton; the latter states that pre- 
vious to encountering the earth’s atmosphere it 
must have been coming from a point near to and 
a little south of the ecliptic, in the southern or 
eastern part of the constellation Capricornus; he 
solicits additional observations from those who 
saw this meteor 


We learn from the Japan Weekly Mail that an 


little rain and high temperatures have | excellent pamphlet on meteorology has been y 
prevailed. In fact, a general review of the move- | 


} Servers. 
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lished by Mr. Joyner, of the Meteorological D 
partment at Tokio, in which he advocates str 
ly the establishment in Japan of an exten 
system of observations by carefully trained , 
Such observations have hitherto bee: 
made by Mr. M‘Vean and Mr. Joyner for the De. 
partment of Public Surveys, and by some of + 
Americans stationed as professors in the oth 
government institutions, 

In Physics, Matthey has presented to the Frenc} 
Academy the bar of platinum-iridium made f 
the four-meter standard, to the order of the | 
ternational Geodetic Association. To mak« 
450 ounces of platinum and 55 of iridium wer 
melted by a jet of coal gas and oxygen, and cast 
into an ingot. Five ingots thus made were cut 
into small fragments by hydraulic pressure, melt. 
ed together and kept in fusion for a long time. 
and then poured into a single ingot. This was 
forged, then rolled into bars, which were then 
fused in rectangular troughs. After forging, the 
metal appeared homogeneous, and gave a bar 35 
em. long, 7.5 wide, and 2.5 thick, the density of 
which at 0° was 21 A third was cut off, 
and the other two-thirds again forged into a bar 
95 em. long, 2.5 cm. wide, and 2 em. thick, having 
a density of 21.648. This was rolled between 
polished rolls nearly to the dimensions required— 
4.1 meters long, 2.1 centimeters wide, and 5 mil 
limeters thick, and then finished by passing 
through a steel draw-plate. During all these 
rolling operations it was repeatedly annealed. In 
some remarks on this paper, H. Sainte-Claire De- 
ville gave the results of his analysis of this all 
He found 89.42 of platinum, 10.22 of iridium, 0.16 
of rhodium, 0.10 of ruthenium, and 0.06 of iron 
The density calculated from this composition is 
21.51; that actually observed by him, 21.515. 
The third cut off of the bar above mentioned has 
been made by Deville into two tubes more than a 
meter long, closed at both ends, one of which has 
a capacity of more than a liter, designed for the 
determination of boiling-points. Both tubes car- 
ry marks exactly one meter apart. One of them 
communicates by means of a capillary tube with 
a Regnault manometer, and acts as an air ther- 
mometer; the pressure being determined by the 
manometer and the temperature by the elonga 
tion of the tube, compared with its fellow kept 


| in ice, the expansion-coefficient being known. 


De la Grye has studied the changes of form 
which are produced when two liquids of different 
densities are superposed and rotated with differ 
ent velocities. If the more viscous ef the two be 
uppermost, as in the case of oil and water, the 
oil becomes thinner in the centre, and if a more 
viscous liquid still, as a solution of gutta-percha 
in benzene, be used in place of oil, the appear- 
ances presented recall remarkably those of sun 
spots. If, however, the more viscous liquid be 
below, as, for example, oil and alcohol, the upper 
layer becomes thicker in the middle. It would 
hence appear that if the solar spots are formed 
by centrifugal force, the photospheric layer must 
have more cohesion than the gaseous substratum 
beneath it, and than the overlying chromosphere. 

Jeannel has observed that the radiometer is 
influenced by sound vibrations. In a dim light, 
when three radiometers were placed on the sound- 
ing-board of a parlor organ, all moved,two in the 
direction produced by light, the other in the op- 
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site. He explains the result by the transmis- 
n of the vibrations mechanically to the vanes 
Mercadier has further studied the laws of the 
brations of tuning-forks, considering especially 
risochronism with varying amplitudes. Three 
thods were used: in the first, the amplitude 
vas maintained constant during each experiment, 
it was lessened from one experiment to anoth- 
ations being recorded on a rotating 
in the second, a large amplitude of vi- 
ration was given and then suffered to die out, 
» vibrations per second at various times being 
ted; in the third, a Lissajous curve was in- 
ected as the amplitude of the fork lessened. 
e author concludes, Ist, that the duration of 
vibration period of forks varies with the am- 
tude and in the same direction; 2d, that this 


t 


variation, even for amplitudes as great as one 
ntimeter, is small, affecting only the second 
cimal place; and 3d, that if a certain limit, 
say, four millimeters, be not surpassed, the dura- 
tion of the period may be regarded as constant. 
The radiometer continues to be the subject of 
extensive experimentation. Among the papers 
which have appeared upon it, one of the most 
noteworthy, perhaps, is that of Mr. Crookes, in 
Nature, in which he says: “The results I have 
‘tained seem to show conclusively that the true 
explanation of the action of the radiometer is 
at given by Mr. Johnstone Stoney, according to 
h the repulsion is due to the internal move- 
ments of the molecules of the residual gas.” He 
gives a number of highly interesting experiments 
with this instrument. Alvergniat seems to have 
made an experimentum crucis with the radiome- 
te By making the vanes of aluminum and sil- 
ver, and by maintaining the globe during ex 
haustion at C 


{00 ¢ 
obtained a vacuum so perfect that there was no 
rotation. On admitting a trace of air, however, 
rotation recommenced. Salet has modified the 
instrument in a very simple way in order to show 
the correctness of the molecular bombardment 
theory. The vanes are fastened immovably to 
the glass support, and near them moves a disk of 
mica, suspended from its centre. Exposed to 
light, the disk is caused to rotate rapidly by the 
molecules projected from the black surface. 
Jabloschkoff has devised a new form of elec- 
tric lamp, very simple in its construction, having 


absolutely none of the mechanical arrangements | 
It consists of two carbons per- | 


ordinarily used 
manently fastened parallel to each other, and at 
a small distance apart, separated by some insu- 
lating substance capable of disappearing in some 
way as the carbons burn, the substance used by 
the discoverer being a mixture of sand and pow- 
dered glass. The light is double that given by a 
regulator, and with an ordinary Gramme machine 
current, three lights were produced at the same 
time, 

Bertrand has experimented on the electrolytic 
preparation of the metals, and has prepared alu- 
minum, magnesium, cadmium, bismuth, anti- 
mony, and palladium from their aqueous solu- 
tions in this way. The current employed should 
be strong, and the concentration of the solution 
carefully regulated. 

Among the Chemical papers of the month we 
note one by Berthelot on certain chemical phe- 
nomena froduced by the electricity of tension. 
In these experiments a Holtz machine was em- 


in the vapor of sulphur, he | 


~ee 
fia 





ployed, one electrode of which was connected by 
means of a platinum wire with the internal coat- 
ing of a sealed tube containing the substance to 
be acted on, the external coating being connected 
with the internal one of the next tube, and so 
on, the second electrode of the machine being 
put in communication with the last outer coat- 
ing. No spark can possibly occur within the 
tubes, though they are incessantly charged and 
discharged, but always with the same kind of 
electricity. He finds that ozone is formed from 
oxygen equally well by positive or negative 
charges, though the amount produced is increased 
with the tension, being five or six per cent. for 
sparks one centimeter long, while with sparks of 
half a millimeter, only one or two thousandths is 
formed. No production of nitrous compounds 
was observed with a mixture of nitrogen and 
oxygen. Acetylene was formed in quantity when 
organic vapors were placed in the tubes. Nitro- 
gen was freely absorbed by organic bodies such 
as paper and dextrin. Experiments are in prog- 
ress to determine the cause of the special action 
thus exerted. 

Coquillion has re-investigated the conditions 
under which a mixture of fire-damp and air ex 
plodes, originally determined by Davy. He finds 
the minimum quantity of air which will cause an 
explosion, when mixed with one volume of marsh 
gas, to be six volumes, and the maximum quanti- 
ty sixteen volumes—a very wide range. He also 
observed that while the mixture producing the 
most violent explosion could be readily ignited 
by a flame or an electric spark, an ignited palla- 
dium wire, carried even to whiteness, caused no 
explosion, but only a rapid diminution of the 
gases. 

Jean has proposed a method of titrition for 
the sulphates of the alkalies, which is as follows : 
The aqueous solution of the sulphate is treated 
first with barvta water in excess, then with car- 
bonic acid water decanted from the mixed pre 
cipitate of barium sulphate and carbonate, the 
liquid boiled, the whole filtered, the precipitate 
washed out, the filtrate and washings concen- 
trated and titered as usual with a standard sul- 
phuric acid. From the quantity of free alkali 


| carbonate present, the quantity of sulphate orig 


inally united to it is known, being the exact 
quantity employed in neutralizing the alkaline 
filtrate. 

Boisbaudran has presented to the French Acad- 
emy a specimen of gallium crystallized in the 
form of octahedrons truncated at the base. They 
appear to be clinorhombic. 

H. Sainte-Claire Deville and Debray have pre- 
pared ruthenium in a pure form, and have care- 
fully examined its properties. Its density they 
find to be 12.261. A number of new compounds 
of this metal are described. They also prepared 
pure osmium, and find that is the heaviest of the 
platinum metals, its density being 22.447. 

Microscopy.—Professor Tyndall has shown that 
in air which is optically pure—i. e., which will trans- 
mit a beam of light without revealing its path— 
sterilized but putrescible fluids remain sterile. If, 
however, the same fluids are put in contact with 
| an atmosphere charged in the ordinary way with 
| motes, they become “‘infallibly smitten” with pu- 

trescence. The inference is that germs or spores, 
}or the bacterial equivalents of these, must be 
among the motes or particles in the atmosphere, 
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yment depends upon the de- 
lids In order to test this 
Dallinger has rece ntly made 


n suitable fi 
e Rev. W. H. 

xperiments with a sterile putrescible 

ernately to in atmosphere charged 

ns of extreme minuteness and to 

ire. The results of these experi- 

1 in the December number of the 

ypical Journal, Enormous num- 

and springing monads, when 

into the spore-emitting and sac 

e carefully heated at a temperature 

dry, flaky, extremely fri- 

ing into dust with the least press- 

ls, covered, and partially filled 

, were placed in a chamber, 

i could be optically tested for the 

tes or germs by transmitting the 

f an oxyhydrogen lime-light. 

days the searching beam still 

e of floating motes, though in 

| quantity, and a few of the ves- 

anuwhile been uncovered, 

1 every drop from these the lar- 

1onad, was found, but the spring 

paratively Two days 

ls, which had in the mean 

nd exposed to the air with 

iber of motes, were examined, 


quite 


were 


rare, 


ilmost destitute of the ¢« dycine 
pringing ronad was much more 
explanation of this is that the 

the larger monad had nearly all 

»the expiration of two days, but those 
To 
infusion, twelve months 
entirely of the very mi- 

, was carefully dried at 

to fine. powder, and intimately 
t s the calycine and spring 
lin a chamber so that the 
fore by the beam of light. 
particles had fallen, nine ves- 

tive fluid were introduced. Three 
the rest were covered. At 
hours two more were open- 


naling four 


‘re still lingering in the air. 


1S De 


»onen > 
fou 
were uncovered at the 
The first set, 


all the forms 


ty-two hours on exami- 
in the ratio of their 
xt set was almost entirely desti- 


ind the last four 


lded 
magnitude, the n 


T 


ity r 
tu 


ibsolute- 


riorms, 
ly so. et was exposed five days. Afterward, 
when the | showed i moteless, 
four more ls ie same nutritive fluid 
were expos for five days, at the end of which 
time not a trace a monad could be found in 
ind bacteria which had been more 
nt in all the other instances were only 


um the air to be 
with tl 
ot 
anv of them; 
or less prese 
sparsely to be sex The inference is irresistible, 
that in regard to the verv minute bacteria germs, 
though we do not yet know how they are produced, 
nor can we d t them with the microscope, yet 
they do exist, and remain floating long after all 
others are deposited 
In the Proceed of the Royal Society, No. 170, 
Mr. J. Murray gives a report of the Challenger ex- 
pedition, and remarks especially, with reference 
to G that it was not found in any 
of the inc seas in the Southern Ocean, south 
of latitude the North Pacific, 
f rth. In the Southern 


north of | 
Ocean, only one cies was found in the 


oigerina OO7e, 
] ] 
losed 


50° south, nor in 
ititude 


surface waters. The Globi JEvTiNaA OOZE O 


| irregular patches at depths less than 1800 fa 


oms, but its presence or absence at greater dept 
is determined by conditions at present unkn 
Some specimens are white, others rose-color. a 
others red or dark brown, from presence of ox 
of iron and manganese. 

In the Monthly Microscopical Journal for 
uary, 1877, Mr. Worthington G. Smith has a 
teresting paper entitled “Notes on Pollen.” 
illustrated by four plates, which show how 
tremely pollen grains differ in size, form, a1 
ternal marking ;. giving sometimes a valuable « 
toa plant’s relationships, though sometim: 
ing in various contrary directions, since pl 
have not descended one from another in a sty t 
line, but possess complicated relationships wit 
plants belonging to several different natural o; 
ders. 

In the American Naturalist for December, D 
R. H. Ward briefly reviews the exhibition of 
croscopes at the Centennial Exhibition. The ( 
tinental microscopes were chiefly represented 
the exhibit of Nachet, the English departn 
by that of Ross, so far as attractiveness of ap- 
pearance was concerned, for R. and J. Beck’s ex 
hibit was more complete, but badly displays 
Crouch also exhibited a full series of instrun 
of excellent workmanship, and at moderate p 
The only American display of any note was 
Zeutmayer, of Philadelphia. Messrs. Bausch 
Lomb, of Rochester, however, exhibited a | 
series of entirely new designs, elaborate | i 
charge of E. Gundlach, formerly of Germany, and 
chiefly remarkable for excellent workmanshi| 
high optical qualities at greatly reduced } 
The other American exhibitors were T. H. } 
lister, George Wale, and J. W. Queen and 
Powell and Lealand, Hartnack, Zeiss, Spencer, an 
Tolles were conspicuous by their absence. 

In Anthropology, Mr. G. D. Thane, in an illu 
trated description of the brain of a gorilla, tak 
from photographs by Dr. Bolan, compares 
upper, the outer, and the inner surfac« 
brain in the gorilla, chimpanzee, orang, Bush-w« 
an,and European: “ The frontal lobes of th 
rilla are broad, and show a remarkable approx 
imation to the square form of the human brair 
The length of the hemisphere being 100, the dis 
tance in a horizontal line from the anterior ex 
tremity to the upper end of the fissure of Ro 
lando—. e., the extreme length of the frontal lobe 
being a, thence to the parieto-occipital hssure, 
length of the parietal lobe, being 4, and from that 
to the hinder extremity, occipital lobe, being c— 
we obtain: 


Chimpanzee.. 
i eee 
Bush-woman. 


coe ° 17.5 
European 7 


23 20 

In the Journal of the Anthropological Insti- 
tute for October, 1876, Dr. Comrie describes the 
New Guinea tribes living on the coast between 
East Cape and Astrolabe Bay. Fifteen crania 
are accurately reported. The average height of 
the people is five feet one and three-quarter inch 
The hair is not tufted, is tape-like, and elab 
orately dressed. The skin is lighter colored than 
that of the inland tribes. In addition to their 
physical peculiarities, Dr. Comrie has graphically 
described their government and religion, dwell- 


es. 
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e of lectures, w 
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, 
ulean 
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re can not help mourning 
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lI 


backwardness of our own country in all 


ich matters. 
Z logy —Among recent contributions to the 
¢ lopmental history of animals is a paper on the 
elopment of a sea-cucumber ( Cucumaria dolio- 
i). After fecundation the nucleus diminishes, 
1 becomes a mere drop of protopl ism, inside 

h a germinal speck appears in an hour or two 

Sé ogmentation of the yolk 

n cal flagellate cells are formed 
rmation of the single-layered 
breaks through the e 
ly by means of 


goes on until 250 
After the 
the 
and swims 


blastoderm, 
eg skin, 
ciliated membrane. As 
flagella gradually disappear, its is re 
ced to a backward and forward motion, and 
when the tentacles are protruded, it sinks to the 
ground, and moves only by crawling. The early 
levelopment of the mammalian o (the cat 
is treated of by Mr. E. A. Sch Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Society 

Under the title of “‘Scientific Results of the 
Exploration of Alaska by the Parties under the 
Charge of W.H. Dall,” Vol. L., No. 1, Mr. Dall has 
begun the publication of the results of his re- 
searches on the marine animals of the Northwest. 
The present number contains an introductory note 
on the marine faunal regions of the North Pacific 
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: t me of Hum I with as great favor 
t I f the geo-| has just been adopted by 
ra} listribut f life, is not once men- | way Company 
Mr. W ! even the names The editor of the Engin 
f D S B ‘4 sSchmarda, who i], who has devot 1 or 
1 ur Dana, in laying | tion of reliable statistics of ow , 
low I 3 ( ywraphical distributi production, has lately published a seri 
: »f animals as v is plants. Mr. Wallace ig- | of great value, from which we glean the fi 
: ores quite « tely t nfluence of temper- | The total production of coal in the United § 
; iture in the tribut f life. He relies en- | was for the year ending December 31, 1874~— 
ely on 1 s and consequent thracite, 21,684,386 tons (of 2240 lbs.) 
ul ld add to this factor | nous, 25,330,539 tons; post-carbonife a 
me of nearly equal rt that of tempera- | tons. For the year ending December 31, 187 
Me W Q es li- | thracite, 20,654,509 tons: bituminous, 2¢ 
1 divisions re | tons; post-carboniferous, 827,000 tons 
ore lar life the | all kinds for 1874, 47,813,925 tons: fo \ 
» her sult of the glacial period 47,513,235 tons Our authority affirms t 
We w t t much of Mr. Wallace’s | too early to estimate with any degree of 
vork ( thesis, and not on existing | ence the production of 1876, but beliey 
facts ol t that his general conclu- | will reach to about 45,500,000 tons 
h into zoological | deficiency of about 2,500,000 tons as « 
nsa on what was the prob- | with the figures of 1875. He further st 
e dis clos rtiary | the total production of Pennsylvania ant 
veriod rat than at the close of the quaternary. | from the commencement of its mining and 
l indispensable to the work- | ment, amounts to 360,564,832 gross tor 
iralist, it \ ttract the general reader | estimate of anthracite production for 
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House electing Pa 
1, and Hoar. On the 31st 
s received by both Hous« 
1 States Associate Just 


1,and Stror 
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rom whi 
tificates tl it, under 
ill, were submitted 
Two questions wel 
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1 after hearing evidence 
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jection to the decision of the C 
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4 The count then p 
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